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U.S.  MILITARY  FORCE  STRUCTURE  IN  U.S.  EUROPEAN 

COMMAND 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  DC,  Wednesday,  February  26,  2003. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2:03  p.m.,  in  room  2118, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Duncan  Hunter  (chairman  of 
the  committee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  CALIFORNIA,  CHAIRMAN,  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order.  Today  the  com- 
mittee meets  to  receive  testimony  on  options  for  U.S.  military  force 
structure  in  Europe.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  our  witnesses 
today.  General  Montgomery  Meigs.  Is  that  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion, General? 

General  Meigs.  No,  sir,  it  is  Meigs. 

The  Chairman.  Meigs.  U.S.  Army  (Retired),  former  Commander 
General  U.S.  Army  Europe  and  7th  Army. 

Dr.  Frederick  Kagan,  Associate  Professor  of  History  at  West 
Point,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Donnelly,  Resident  Fellow  at  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute. 

So,  gentlemen,  thank  you  for  being  with  us  and  we  look  forward 
to  your  testimony. 

Today  we  begin  the  debate  on  the  future  of  our  military  force 
structure  in  Europe.  The  idea  of  altering  our  force  mix  and  basing 
arrangements  in  Europe  to  meet  new  strategic  realities  is  not  new. 
The  2002  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  (QDR)  outlined  the  general 
concept  of  developing  a  basing  system  that  provides  the  United 
States  with  greater  flexibility.  It  specifically  stated  that  we  should 
look  beyond  Western  Europe  and  Northeast  Asia  and  look  to  find 
bases  that  allow  us  to  access  areas  where  future  conflicts  are  likely 
to  occur.  The  QDR  went  on  to  discuss  the  idea  of  using  overseas 
bases  as  hubs  for  power  projection,  and  tasked  the  Army  with 
sending  an  Interim  Brigade  Combat  Team  to  Europe  by  fiscal  year 
2007  to  provide  a  more  responsive  force  in  the  event  of  a  crisis. 

More  recently,  the  new  Commander  General  of  the  U.S.  Euro- 
pean Command,  General  James  Jones,  raised  the  issue  reexamin- 
ing our  military  posture  in  Europe.  At  a  briefing  given  to  a  visiting 
U.S.  delegation  to  Europe,  General  Jones  outlined  his  thoughts  re- 
garding a  change  in  the  nature  of  our  presence  in  Europe  from  a 
garrison  force  to  a  more  expeditionary  force.  Under  this  concept 
U.S.  troops  would  rotate  overseas  as  a  unit  on  a  periodic  basis 
rather  than  be  permanently  stationed  in  Europe.  Our  bases  in  Eu- 

(1) 


rope  would  become,  in  General  Jones'  words,  lily  pads,  bases  from 
which  our  forces  would  deploy  to  crisis  areas  around  the  world. 

Needless  to  say,  this  or  any  other  similar  concept  would  rep- 
resent a  fundamental  shift  in  the  way  we  look  at  our  security  ar- 
rangements in  Europe.  Either  way,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  to  consider  these  issues.  First,  the  threats 
to  American  interests  today  are  radically  different  than  they  were 
when  our  forces  were  first  stationed  in  Europe  after  World  War  II. 
At  that  time,  our  forces  in  Germany  were  there  to  prevent  the  So- 
viet Union  from  invading  Western  Europe  through  the  Fulda  Gap. 
Today,  with  Western  Europe  secure  and  at  peace,  our  forces  in  Ger- 
many are  no  longer  there  to  defend  Germany  but  instead  to  for- 
ward deploy  to  the  Balkans  and  the  Middle  East  even  in  response 
to  requirements  in  those  areas  of  operation. 

Second,  the  nature  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  alliance  has  changed.  Today  the  alliance  has  expanded,  al- 
lowing former  Warsaw  Pact  nations  to  join  NATO  and  be  part  of 
the  new  security  framework  in  Europe.  With  this  expanded  NATO, 
the  United  States  may  have  the  opportunity  to  base  its  forces  in 
new  locations,  locations  that  are  closer  to  potential  crisis  areas,  and 
that  could  provide  lower  training  and  deployment  costs.  In  the 
same  way  that  basing  our  forces  in  Germany  after  World  War  II 
helped  bring  peace  and  security  to  Western  Europe,  so  moving  our 
forces  east  and  south  may  allow  Eastern  Europe  to  share  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  West. 

Finally,  our  military  is  in  an  era  of  change.  Both  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  here  on  Capitol  Hill  we  are  looking  at  new 
ways  to  provide  for  the  national  defense.  As  we  prepare  for  a  pos- 
sible base  closure  round  in  2005,  in  which  every  base  in  America 
will  be  scrutinized,  it  is  only  right  that  our  overseas  bases,  includ- 
ing those  in  Germany,  receive  an  examination  based  on  mission 
and  cost  and  thus  get  the  same  scrutiny  as  military  bases  within 
the  U.S. 

I  look  forward  to  today's  beginning  of  this  debate  and  to  hearing 
from  our  witnesses  today. 

And  before  we  go  to  our  panel,  let  me  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  the  committee's  ranking  Democrat,  my  friend  Ike 
Skelton,  for  any  remarks  he  might  wish  to  make. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hunter  can  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix on  page  41.1 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  IKE  SKELTON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  MISSOURI,  RANKING  MEMBER,  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Kagan,  Mr. 
Donnelly,  this  is  old  stuff  to  you.  A  special  thanks  for  our  friend 
General  Meigs  for  coming  back  and  being  with  us  today.  I  hardly 
recognize  him,  Mr.  Chairman,  out  of  uniform.  But  it  is  the  original 
General  Meigs.  Thank  you  so  much  for  sharing  with  us. 

Now  it  has  been  more  than  a  decade  since  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War  and  almost  18  months  since  the  attacks  on  September  the 
11th.  I  think  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to  think  strategically 
about  the  missions  of  our  country  and  what  we  must  undertake 


globally.  We  should  be  asking  tough  questions  about  where  our 
forces  should  be  based,  where  they  should  be  deployed. 

We  cannot  hold  on  to  the  old  way  of  business  because  that  is  the 
way  we  did  things  in  the  Cold  War,  but  we  must  carefully  consider 
the  implications  of  any  proposals  for  change.  Proposals  like  those 
being  considered  by  General  Jones  in  U.S.  European  Command 
could  have  profound  impacts  on  individual  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen 
and  Marines,  on  their  families,  on  unit  training  and  on  readiness. 
It  could  also  have  major  impact  on  the  defense  budget  and  our  rela- 
tionship to  the  nations,  including  NATO. 

I  would  like  to  focus  for  a  minute  on  this  last  issue  because  this 
has  been  a  very  tense  time  for  us  and  several  of  our  NATO  allies. 
The  real  disagreements  about  how  to  deal  with  Iraq,  and  these 
should  not  be  minimized,  but  the  decisions  about  where  to  base  our 
troops  and  about  U.S.  presence  in  the  region  should  be  based  on 
a  strategic  view,  not  on  a  single  argument  like  the  one  we  have 
now,  even  if  it  is  a  bad  one. 

Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  but  we  should  be  especially  care- 
ful not  to  let  the  emotions  associated  with  the  present  disagree- 
ment associated  with  France  and  Grermany  cause  us  to  act  precipi- 
tously with  respect  to  basing  decisions  in  Europe.  For  50  years  the 
NATO  allies,  and  Germany  in  particular,  have  stood  with  the 
United  States.  They  are  standing  with  us  now  in  operations  like 
Afghanistan  as  well  as  in  the  Balkans.  And  I  recall  in  particular 
the  discussion,  General,  that  I  had  with  two  very  senior  German 
general  officers,  private  conversations,  however  they  both  on  sepa- 
rate occasions,  four  star  German  generals,  implored  me  on  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  a  substantial  United  States  presence  in 
Germany.  I  remember  them  both  very,  very  well.  There  are  deep 
ties  between  our  countries  and  we  should  not  radically  change  the 
basing  posture  that  has  been  a  linchpin  of  our  deep  ties  with  that 
country  and  stability  in  Europe  without  considerable  deliberation 
and  forethought. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  consider  myself  somewhat  a  student  of 
history,  and  General  Montgomery  Meigs  is  probably  the  finest  mili- 
tary historian  of  this  generation,  and  it  is  good  to  have  him  and 
get  his  background  on  this.  How  many  of  us  predicted  the  Berlin 
Wall  would  come  down  even  a  few  months  before  that  dramatic 
event  occurred?  That  may  have  been  a  beneficial  occurrence  in 
terms  of  regional  stability,  but  destabilizing  events  can  happen  and 
they  can  happen  quickly.  Regardless  of  what  decision  is  ultimately 
made  on  how  to  best  station  our  forces  overseas,  whether  Europe, 
Korea,  elsewhere,  I  think  it  behooves  us  to  go  slow,  hedge  our  bets, 
and  ask  the  very,  very  best  witnesses  their  opinion  and  their 
thoughts. 

So,  gentlemen,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Skelton  can  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix on  page  45. J 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  fi-om  Missouri.  At  this 
time.  General  Meigs,  the  floor  is  yours,  followed  by  Dr.  Kagan  and 
Mr.  Donnelly. 


STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  MONTGOMERY  C.  MEIGS,  USA  (RET.), 
FORMER  COMMANDING  GENERAL,  U.S.  ARMY  EUROPE  AND 
7THARMY 

General  Meigs.  Sir,  let  me  first  say  how  glad  I  am  to  be  here 
and  with  this  body  that  has  been  so  supportive  of  American  fight- 
ing men  and  women  over  the  years,  and  many  of  you  have  come 
and  visited  our  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  all  I  can  do  is  thank  you 
once  again  for  the  time  and  energy  that  you  spend  doing  that. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir,  for  your  great  service  to  the 
country  and  your  dedication. 

General  Meigs.  Thank  you.  The  pleasure  was  all  mine,  I  can  as- 
sure you.  Let  me  very  briefly  recap  some  of  the  points  in  the  pre- 
pared testimony  that  I  have  submitted  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  Without  objection,  all  the  written 
statements  will  be  incorporated  into  the  record. 

General  Meigs.  After  Desert  Storm  it  became  very  obvious  that 
NATO  had  to  change.  It  had  to  be  transformed  or  transitioned, 
whichever  particular  descriptor  you  would  like  to  use.  So  I  welcome 
this  debate  because  I  am  one  of  those  people  that  was  suggesting 
all  kinds  of  changes  that  would  move  our  presence  in  NATO  in  that 
direction. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  here,  the  issue  of  forward  presence  in 
Europe,  not  just  Germany,  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  viability  of  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance,  in  which  I  would  argue  the  United  States 
has  a  vital  interest,  because  if  NATO  becomes  moribund  the  strate- 
gic center  of  gravity  for  the  consideration  of  security  affairs  in 
NATO  gravitates  to  the  European  Union,  a  sovereign  body  in 
which  the  United  States  has  no  seat  at  the  table,  a  sovereign  body 
whose  charter  specifies  that  members  must  be  supportive  of  the  in- 
ternal and  external  body,  of  the  sovereign  body,  in  which  agree- 
ments are  currently  being  negotiated  and,  when  approved,  are 
binding  on  nations.  And  this  is  something  that  is  often  overlooked 
in  the  United  States  and  is  very,  very  important. 

In  addition,  the  current  Chancellor  has  made  decisions  in  his 
previous  election  and  decisions  about  not  softening  that  position, 
which  is  strictly  a  function  of  domestic  politics  and  his  ability  to 
remain  in  office.  I  describe  that  to  some  extent  in  my  paper,  and 
I  can  certainly  go  into  that  in  detail  in  questions. 

But  the  three  areas  in  which  we  have  the  majority  of  our  forces 
have  been  tremendously  supportive  of  the  policy,  if  you  will,  the  in- 
tent of  this  body.  Let  me  give  you  three  quick  examples.  In 
Rheinland-Pfalz  the  Minister  President  has  organized  an  appren- 
tice program  in  our  major  reconstruction  facility  there  and  he  pays 
for  it.  We  get  German  mechanics  of  very  high  quality  for  free.  In 
Hessen  the  Minister  President,  the  equivalent  of  the  Governor, 
when  I  told  him  that  we  were  going  to  close  Freiberg  and  Giessen, 
14  posts,  and  move  the  forces  to  Grafenwoehr,  admonished  me  and 
said,  look,  I  am  not  interested  in  the  jobs  but  we  need  American 
soldiers  in  contact  with  our  people  on  a  distributed  fashion,  not  just 
in  southern  Hessen.  The  Minister  President  of  Bavaria,  when  he 
heard  that  we  were  going  to  restation  forces  under  efficient  basing 
with  the  support  of  this  body  and  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
did  something  that  was  truly  unique:  Out  of  his  own  budget  he 
hired  40  employees  to  be  stationed  at  Giessen  to  handle  the  envi- 


ronmental  impact  statements  and  other  bureaucratic  issues  to  fa- 
cilitate that. 

On  9/11  or  shortly  after  9/11  I  came  back  to  the  United  States. 
In  a  meeting,  four-star  meeting,  we  discussed  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel, both  National  Guard  and  pohce,  that  the  Governors  of  our 
states  had  mobilized  to  give  additional  protection  of  facilities  across 
our  country.  I  took  that  number  and  calculated  per  capita  the  num- 
ber of  police  and  military  the  German  Government  had  furnished 
the  United  States  Army  Europe  to  protect  facilities  in  Europe.  The 
ratio  was  20 — over  20  to  1  higher  in  Germany.  And  they  did  not 
charge  us  a  penny.  It  was  for  free. 

So,  in  communities  like  Beiden  the  special  investigative  police 
schedule  was  going  from  an  8-hour  day  to  a  15-hour  day  in  order 
to  cover  Giessen  and  other  facilities  there.  These  types  of  things, 
unfortunately,  never  see  the  light  of  day  and  are  extremely  impor- 
tant and  a  tremendous  contribution  to  what  your  intent  is  about 
ensuring  that,  one,  we  get  things  done  in  that  part  of  the  world  in 
the  most  efficient  way. 

The  United  States  Army  Europe  (USAREUR)  position  over  these 
last  four  years  is  that  we  could  reorganize.  We  could  become  lighter 
and  we  could  move  to  the  East.  On  numerous  occasions-in  fact, 
some  of  you  have  asked  me  that  question.  I  said  absolutely  there 
are  a  number  of  opportunities  for  that,  but  remember,  we  will  be 
moving  to  places  that  are  extremely  bare  bones  and  we  will  have 
to  make  investments  of  capital  in  order  to  do  that,  and  whenever 
folks  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  would  come 
and  say,  how  much  would  it  cost,  say,  to  move  a  brigade  to  Taszar, 
I  would  say,  well,  you  are  talking  in  hundreds  of  millions,  and  we 
know  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  that  kind  of  infrastructure  invest- 
ment overseas.  Just  beware  that  we  have  got  to  do  that.  Now,  we 
can  make  it  pay  for  itself  because  we  close  older  facilities  and  con- 
solidate under  one. 

The  other  thing  that  we  could  do  in  Europe  that  I  could  never 
get  approval  of,  quite  frankly,  is  to  lighten  the  force.  The  Stryker 
Brigade  would  have  a  role  in  that,  but  you  could  also  go  to  trans- 
ferring a  heavy  brigade  into  a  light  brigade,  which  could  save  you 
considerable  operation  tempo  (OPTEMPO)  money  given  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  spare  parts  (P2)  money  that  goes  into  training 
is  for  parts  and  you  don't  that  problem  with  a  light  infantry  bri- 
gade. 

Moving  on,  there  is  some  talk  about  bringing  the  families  home 
and  doing  things  on  a  rotational  basis.  The  Army  tried  this  in  the 
mid-70s.  I  encourage  you  to  obtain  the  RAND  Arroyo  study  that 
was  done  and  read  it.  It  was  a  very  difficult,  painful  experience. 
One  should  look  at  the  number  of  units  who  could  constantly  be  in 
transition  if  we  were  going  to  rotational  bases  in  Korea  and  Eu- 
rope, no  matter  where  they  are  stationed,  and  have  forces  in  Iraq, 
because  we  all  know  if  we  have  a  war  in  Iraq  and  that  country  is 
destabilized,  we  are  going  to  be  there  for  a  significant  amount  of 
time.  I  don't  necessarily  agree  with  the  number  that  General 
Shinseki  gave  in  testimony  yesterday,  but  it  is  a  considerable  num- 
ber. We  are  talking  a  couple  of  divisions,  a  significant  force,  which 
would  also  be  rotating. 
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So  are  we  willing  to  stand  the  risk  of  personnel  tempo 
(PERSTEMPO)  and  are  we  willing  to  have  a  service  culture  change 
akin  to  what  the  volunteer  Army  program  (VOLAR)  did  to  the 
Army  back  after  the  Vietnam  War?  There  is  absolutely  no  question, 
as  well,  in  my  mind  that  our  forward  presence  and  what  our  units 
do  with  allied  armies  in  those  countries  in  the  new  NATO  states 
is  vital  to  their  pulling  themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  rotational  units  with  the  truncated  command  and 
control  that  we  would  have  in  that  situation  can  perform  that  func- 
tion nearly  as  well  as  we  do  today.  Remember,  we  are  talking 
about  40  or  50,000  contact  days  with  these  countries'  armies  every 
year. 

So  finally,  one  last  point  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  restation,  re- 
member there  are  hidden  costs  here.  You  need  two  sets  of  equip- 
ment if  you  are  going  to  have  equipment  forward  to  train  on  and 
maneuver  from  and  equipment  in  the  rear  area  to  train  on.  We  will 
have  to  invest  in  training  facilities  that  is  an  additional  capital  cost 
and  transportation  of  units  back  and  forth,  which  will  also  weigh 
in  on  the  side  of  costs. 

And  so  we  should  go  back  to  the  original  point:  What  value  is 
forward  presence  in  our  maintenance  of  our  viable  NATO  and  our 
sustainment  of  levers  that  allow  us  to  change  that  alliance  in  the 
direction  which  is  in  sync  with  U.S.  strategic  needs  and  policy,  as 
well  as  in  fact  of  European  needs?  The  price  here  being  the  new 
countries  in  NATO,  the  price  here  being  an  American  voice,  a  di- 
rect American  voice  inside  the  tent  in  European  strategic  affairs, 
one  that  we  will  not  have  if  the  strategic  center  of  gravity  moves 
into  the  European  Union. 

Sir,  I  am  ready  for  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Meigs  can  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  on  page  57.] 

The  Chairman.  General  Meigs,  thank  you.  We  will  go  to  Dr. 
Kagan  and  then  Mr.  Donnelly.  Then  we  will  take  questions.  Dr. 
Kagan. 

STATEMENT  OF  FREDERICK  W.  KAGAN,  PH.D.,  ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR  OF  MILITARY  HISTORY,  UNITED  STATES  MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY 

Dr.  Kagan.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  committee  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  consideration  of  this  issue  that  is  so 
critical  for  American  national  security  today.  I  would  like,  before 
I  begin,  to  emphasize  that  the  views  I  am  about  to  present  are  my 
own  and  not  those  of  any  government  agency. 

Proposals  to  pull  American  permanent  garrisons  out  of  Germany 
and  to  transfer  American  training  bases  in  Europe  to  the  Eastern 
European  members  of  NATO  are  ill-advised  and  untimely.  Taking 
such  action  now  would  do  irreparable  harm  to  the  NATO  alliance. 
It  would  undermine  the  credibility  of  the  American  commitment  to 
involvement  in  international  affairs.  It  would  place  a  significant 
new  strain  on  the  soldiers  of  the  American  Army.  In  addition,  the 
removal  of  permanent  American  bases  in  Europe  could  very  well 
prove  to  be  a  step  toward  the  permanent  reduction  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  an  action  that  would  be  extremely  dangerous  for  America. 


We  must  remember  that  our  national  security  interests  go  be- 
yond the  war  on  terrorism.  The  U.S.  remains  the  only  state  in  the 
world  able  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  mEiintaining  the  peace.  If  ag- 
gressive regimes  believe  that  we  will  not  oppose  their  offensive  de- 
signs, and  our  friends  believe  that  we  will  not  come  to  their  de- 
fense, then  war  will  become  more  likely.  We  must  avoid  any  action 
that  threatens  our  credibility  in  foreign  affairs,  and  few  actions 
would  call  our  commitment  into  question  more  dramatically  than 
removing  our  permanent  bases  from  G^ermany. 

The  decision  to  reintegrate  West  Grermany  into  Western  Europe 
after  World  War  II,  to  allow  it  to  rearm,  and  to  include  it  in  the 
political  and  military  structure  in  NATO  was  one  of  the  most  defin- 
ing moments  of  the  Cold  War.  When  we  did  not  pull  our  forces  out 
of  Europe  in  1991,  and  when  the  Europeans  did  not  ask  us  to  do 
so,  we  and  they  made  a  fundamental  statement  about  our  future 
role  in  the  world.  We  made  it  clear  by  keeping  our  forces  in  Ger- 
many even  after  the  Soviet  threat  had  passed  that  we  had  once 
and  for  all  turned  our  backs  on  our  isolationist  past. 

Removing  our  forces  from  Europe  following  the  war  against  Iraq 
will  call  our  commitment  to  keeping  the  peace  deeply  into  question. 
Many  will  think  that  America  will  retreat  into  a  purely  defensive 
posture  in  which  we  will  only  consider  military  action  to  support 
the  war  on  terrorism.  If  we  remove  our  forces  from  Europe,  we  will 
abdicate  our  responsibility  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  to  keep 
the  peace. 

We  cannot  maintain  warm  relations  and  permanent  bases  in 
Great  Britain,  Spain,  Italy  and  all  of  the  new  members  in  Eastern 
Europe  while  excluding,  isolating  and  punishing  Germany.  Doing 
so  would  destroy  the  essential  meaning  of  the  NATO  alliance,  and 
we  must  assume  that  such  an  action  would  lead  to  an  even  further 
deterioration  in  our  relationship  with  Grermany.  The  current  prob- 
lems with  Germany  are  probably  transitory.  But  if  we  remove  our 
forces  we  will  probably  create  a  long-term,  if  not  permanent,  rift. 

We  would  then  have  to  expect  Grermany's  reaction  to  our  propos- 
als in  the  North  Atlantic  Council  to  continue  to  be  hostile  and  ob- 
structionist. And  Germany,  unlike  France,  does  sit  on  the  critical 
military  planning  bodies  in  the  alliance.  Pulling  our  permanent 
bases  out  of  Germany  will  destroy  NATO. 

There  is  another  great  danger  in  this  proposal.  Rumors  have 
been  circulating  for  several  years  about  plans  to  reduce  the  active 
Army  by  eliminating  divisions  from  the  force  structure.  Such  action 
would  be  devastating  to  America's  security  and  to  our  ability  to 
protect  our  interests  around  the  world.  Virtually  the  entire  active 
Army  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Reserve  is  required  to  conduct 
known  operations,  prepare  for  expected  wars,  and  guard  against 
anticipated  contingencies.  Should  other  states  or  nonstate  actors 
seek  to  take  advantage  of  our  preoccupations,  seeing  in  our  danger 
their  opportunity,  we  would  be  hard  pressed  to  respond  rapidly 
even  with  the  current  force  structure.  The  active  Army  is  in  fact 
too  small,  and  this  problem  will  also  place  an  excessively  heavy 
burden  on  the  Reserve  as  time  goes  by. 

If,  as  many  suggest,  the  removal  of  permanent  forces  is  the  first 
step  in  reducing  Army  force  structure,  then  the  consequences  will 
be  disastrous. 


Another  problem  with  this  proposal  is  that  unaccompanied  de- 
ployments like  this  one  put  a  great  strain  on  soldiers  and  their 
families.  This  additional  stress  would  affect  a  very  significant  por- 
tion of  the  active  Army  and  the  Reserve.  If  this  new  deployment 
burden  is  simply  added  to  the  pressures  already  affecting  Army 
units  and  families,  the  consequences  in  terms  of  morale,  retention 
and  reenlistment  could  be  dramatic. 

One  of  the  arguments  advanced  for  accepting  this  proposal  is 
that  we  will  be  able  to  find  better  training  areas  and  develop  more 
favorable  status  of  forces  agreements  with  the  new  East  European 
members  of  NATO.  Another  is  that  redeploying  our  forces  into  East 
European  countries  will  allow  our  forces  to  move  more  quickly  to 
crises  in  the  Balkans  or  Middle  East.  In  truth,  we  are  not  likely 
to  be  able  to  obtain  either  of  these  advantages  for  reasons  I  will 
be  happy  to  detail  at  the  committee's  desire. 

There  are  very  few  advantages  apart  from  fiscal  savings  to  the 
proposal  to  remove  U.S.  forces  from  their  permanent  bases  in  Eu- 
rope. Almost  all  of  these  advantages  could  be  realized  in  other 
ways  if  we  chose  to  do  so.  Against  the  possibility  of  those  fiscal  sav- 
ings, however,  must  be  set  the  likely  security  costs.  We  will  harm 
our  relationship  with  Germany,  destroy  NATO  as  a  meaningful  al- 
liance, increase  the  strain  on  our  already  overstressed  soldiers,  and 
undermine  our  international  credibility,  thereby  making  wars  more 
likely.  This  proposal  will  increase  our  risk,  weaken  our  alliances 
and  decrease  our  ability  to  protect  ourselves  and  our  interests. 
America  should  not  take  that  risk. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Kagan  can  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix on  page  51.1 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Kagan,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  DONNELLY,  RESIDENT  FELLOW, 
AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Skel- 
ton.  Thanks  to  all  the  members  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Skelton  sug- 
gested that  I  have  been  here  before  and  that  is  true,  but  I  can  tell 
you  sitting  on  this  side  of  the  table  is  very  different  than  sitting 
at  the  left  hand  of  the  chairman.  I  was  actually  paranoid  that  Rob- 
ert was  going  to  send  my  testimony  back  to  have  it  rewritten  and 
improved  or  that  Mr.  Hefley  is  going  to  start 

The  Chairman.  We  are  probably  going  to  do  it  anyway. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Let  me  assure  you  it  is  a  very  profound  pleasure 
and  honor  to  be  here.  And  I  will  try  to  keep  my  remarks  very  brief 
so  we  can  get  to  the  questions  and  to  the  specifics  that  I  know  you 
want  to  get  to. 

What  I  want  to  offer  is  really  a  general  frame  of  reference  for 
how  to  think  about  this  problem.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  current 
falling  out,  if  you  will,  with  the  Germans  is  the  context  in  which 
we  are  addressing  this  issue.  But  I  would  suggest  that  this  would 
have  been  a  difficult  problem  an3rway  and  that  the  difficulties  that 
General  Meigs  had  trying  to  get  pretty  sensible  reorganization  pro- 
posals taken — considered  more  seriously  at  the  higher  levels-was 
because  of  the  political  difficulty.  So  we  are  where  we  are,  and  this 


is  actually  an  opportunity  to  go  forward  and  to  do  some  things  that 
perhaps  might  have  been  done  better  done  in  previous  years.  So  we 
ought  to  try  to  look  at  this  as  an  opportunity  to  make  some 
changes  that  are  overdue. 

I  also  want  to  suggest  that  the  question  of  our  military  posture 
in  Europe  is  hard  to  disaggregate  from  our  global  military  posture, 
and  that  is  also  a  problem  that  is  not  dissimilar  from  the  problem 
we  face  in  Europe.  Over  the  past  10  or  15  years  what  you  might 
call  the  American  security  perimeter  has  expanded  dramatically, 
and  the  Cold  War  posture  that  we  had  is  not  ideal  for  the  chal- 
lenges that  we  have  given  our  forces  over  the  past  10  years.  Not 
only  in  Europe,  but  certainly  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  greater 
Middle  East,  that  is  a  far  larger  theater  of  operations,  so  to  speak, 
than  we  used  to  think  of  it  ten  years  ago.  Nobody  expected  that  we 
would  be  in  Afghanistan,  that  we  would  have  what  would  amount 
to  semi-permanent  bases  in  Central  Asia  and  elsewhere  around  the 
region,  and  as  Fred  said,  to  contemplate  the  situation  in  postwar 
Iraq  without  some,  again,  sort  of  semi-permanent  garrison  in  Iraq 
on  some  scale  is,  I  think,  unrealistic.  Of  course,  there  is  the  prob- 
lem of  our  posture  in  East  Asia,  from  which  we  have  actively  with- 
drawn over  the  past  15  years.  We  don't  have  those  jewels  of  bases 
in  the  Philippines  that  we  used  to  have  and  we  haven't  fully  made 
up  for  that  even  as  the  security  situation  in  that  part  of  the  world 
is  a  lot  more  tenuous  and  uncertain  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

So,  to  sort  of  disaggregate  the  situation  in  Europe  from  the 
worldwide  demands  on  our  forces,  I  think,  will  lead  us  to  perhaps 
pennywise  and  pound-foolish  decisions.  Because  again,  as  we  have 
seen  over  the  past  15  years,  a  lot  of  the  responsibility  of  our  Euro- 
pean forces  is  not  simply  to,  you  know,  slug  it  out  with  the  Soviets 
on  the  central  plain  of  Germany,  but  to  be  able  to  pick  up  and 
move  elsewhere  when  crisis  is  upon  us. 

That  said,  and  focusing  a  little  bit  more  narrowly  on  the  ques- 
tions in  Europe,  as  General  Meigs  said,  the  problems  generally 
speaking  have  moved  southward  and  eastward.  It  is  already  the 
case  and  has  been  for  the  better  part-certainly  since  the  mid-1990s 
that  the  forces  he  commanded  have  been  on  constant  rotation  to 
the  Balkans  and  elsewhere  around  the  world.  A  lot  of  our  training, 
a  lot  of  our  air  training  in  Europe  is  no  longer  done  in  Germany 
but  is  done  in  Turkey  and  even  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  So  this  is  a 
phenomenon  that  has  been  going  on.  But  we  have  not  accounted 
for  it  in  our  overall  Pentagon  planning,  in  our  budgets,  and  in  our 
long-term  plans,  and  so  we  have  in  some  measure  already  been 
hamstrung  by  a  situation  that  we  do  not  control  and  we  have  not 
planned  for. 

At  this  point,  we  ought  to  regard  these  things  as  the  new  rules 
rather  than  the  exceptions  to  the  rules,  and  sort  of  the  general  pic- 
ture of  the  purpose  of  our  forces  I  would  like  to  suggest  in  Europe 
is  sort  of  like  the  cavalry  in  the  Old  West,  providing  a  classic  re- 
connaissance and  security  mission  as  the  settlers  move  in  to  pre- 
viously hostile  territory.  As  we  reclaim  Eastern  Europe  as  part  of 
the  West,  and  that  is  part  of  the  world  that  is  deeply  desirous  of 
joining  the  West  and  especially  the  West  as  led  by  the  United 
States,  and  as  both  previous  witnesses  have  suggested,  we  have  a 
very  profound  interest  in  tying  those  folks  as  closely  as  possible  to 
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the  United  States  and  to  have  a  mihtary  partnership  that  is  the 
basis  for  the  future  of  NATO. 

I  am  not  suggesting  in  any  sense  a  reduction  in  the  overall  num- 
bers in  Europe  or  a  complete  withdrawal  from  Germany.  The  facili- 
ties that  we  have  in  Germany,  many  of  them  are  essential  to  sus- 
taining whatever  presence  we  are  going  to  have  in  Europe  regard- 
less of  whether  we  move  eastward  and  southward.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  continue  to  be  sort  of  enmeshed  in  a  set  of  basing 
agreements  that  was  designed  for  a  very  different  era  and  does  not 
serve  our  current  purposes  very  well  at  all. 

And,  again,  without  sort  of  going  blow  by  blow  through  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  ten  years,  just  simply  the  activities  of  our  Euro- 
pean garrison  in  the  Balkans,  in  the  Middle  East,  in  the  Kosovo 
war  when  we  were  scouring  the  entire  Mediterranean  Basin  for  air 
bases  in  which  to  park  forward  deployed  aircraft,  we  were  looking 
at  bases  in  eastern  Turkey  even  beyond  Incirlik  and  further  beyond 
Incirlik,  and  I  think  that  is  a  pattern  that  we  can  expect  to  sustain 
and  see  in  the  future,  and  we  ought  to  begin  to  plan  for  it. 

So  generally  what  would  that  look  like?  Again,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  retain  essential  sort  of  rear  area  hubs  in  Germany  and 
even  in  England  where  the  most  modern  and  most  advantaged  fa- 
cilities are,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  to  patrol  the  perim- 
eter, so  to  speak,  in  these  more  tenuous,  sketchy  areas,  again, 
where  our  troops  are  already  operating.  Presence  does  not  matter, 
and  if  we  intend  to  reform  NATO,  it  has  to  be  on  the  basis  of  a 
NATO  that  remains  a  useful  and  reliable  tool  for  the  United 
States.  That  is  why  we  are  in  NATO.  That  is  why  we  want  to  stay 
in  NATO. 

And  so  moving  eastward,  to  Poland,  to  Romania,  Bulgaria,  which 
have  already  offered  their  air  bases  and  other  facilities  to  us  in  the 
Afghanistan  war  and  in  other  operations  over  recent  years,  is 
something  that  we  should  very  seriously  consider. 

To  address  the  issue  of  rotational  policy  or  permanent  presence, 
I  would  also  agree  with  Fred  and  with  General  Meigs  that  going 
certainly  exclusively  to  a  rotational  presence  is  not  only  a  problem 
internal  to  the  Army  but  is  also  perhaps  a  strategically  short-sight- 
ed thing  to  do.  As  we  cement  ties  with  these  new  allies,  the  same 
kinds  of  institutional  relationships  that  we  have  developed  through 
NATO  are  going  to  become  even  more  essential.  When  we  go  to  a 
war  in  a  coalition  of  the  willing,  what  we  use  is  essentially  the  ex- 
perience that  we  have  gleaned  through  NATO.  We  use  NATO 
standards,  which  are  another  term  for  American  standards,  and 
that  is  the  kind  of  coalition  that  we  want  to  have,  a  coalition  not 
only  of  the  willing  but  a  coalition  of  the  capable.  We  need  to  sus- 
tain and  expand  those  institutional  relationships  if  even  the  only 
capabilities  that  these  lesser  countries  can  bring  to  the  table  are 
to  submit  smoothly  into  an  American  led  coalition. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  giving  you  the  experience  of  some  of  the 
travel  I  have  been  doing  in  recent  years  by  sort  of  sketching  a  pic- 
ture of  the  kind  of  facility  that  General  Meigs  was  talking  about 
of  an  air  base  called  Graf  Ignatievo,  which  is  the  central  region  of 
Bulgaria.  It  is  a  facility  that  we  have  used  during  operations  in  Af- 
ghanistan and,  as  General  Meigs  said,  there  is  a  big  difference  be- 
tween a  NATO  facility,  a  U.S.  standard  facility,  and  this  air  base. 
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The  good  news  is  that  the  Bulgarians  are  more  than  wilhng  to 
have  us  there.  It  is  a  superb  location.  There  are  opportunities  for 
training  and  operational  improvements  over  the  installations  that 
we  currently  operate  out  of  our  old  installations  in  Germany,  but 
to  say  that  these  facilities  don't  have  to  be  significantly  invested  in 
in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  a  decent  operational  military  standard 
as  well  as  a  decent  standard  of  installation  for  Americans  to  live 
in,  whether  they  are  rotational  forces  or  especially  families  and  de- 
pendents or  permanently  stationed  troops,  would  be  misleading. 

The  Bulgarians  have  taken  the  first  step.  They  are  improving  the 
airstrip  itself  and  the  parking  space  on  the  ramp  there.  They  have 
signed  a  deal  to  acquire  actually  a  rather  sophisticated  air  traffic 
management  system  that  will  link  also  with  a  similar  system  in 
Romania.  But  you  got  to  say  that  the  Bulgarians  don't  have  a  lot 
of  money  to  bring  to  the  table  in  this  regard.  But  they  do  have — 
they  are  investing  wisely,  but  it  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  American 
dollars,  as  well.  I  am  sure  also  over  the  course  of  time  that  we  will 
realize  savings.  The  cost  of  living  in  Plovdiv  is  well  below  the  cost 
of  living  in  Bavaria  or  Berlin  or  elsewhere  in  Western  Europe.  But 
we  ought  to  be  realistic  about  what  we  are  getting  into. 

And  finally,  I  would  say  that  the  real  measure  is  not  the  budget 
savings  per  se,  but  the  operational  effectiveness  that  will  almost 
certainly  be  increased  that  we  can  count  on  not  only  in  operations 
in  Europe  but  in  out-of-area  and  especially  in  getting  closer  to  what 
the  Defense  Secretary  has  described  as  the  new  Europe.  These  are 
people  who  are  anxious  to  nail  their  colors  to  an  American  mast 
and  would  welcome  American  forces  in  the  region.  And  the  kind  of 
restrictions  that  we  have  seen  even  recently,  say,  on  the  part  of 
Austria  that  has  made  it  difficult  for  to  us  redeploy  out  of  Central 
Europe  to  the  Gulf,  I  think,  we  can  expect  would  be  dramatically 
improved  if  we  had  some  new  status  of  forces  agreements  in  some 
new  places. 

Again,  this  should  not  be  taken  in  any  sense  as  an  abandonment 
of  Germany.  We  need  to  phrase  this  in  a  way,  characterize  it  in  a 
way  that  links  it  to  our  larger  strategic  posture  and,  indeed,  we 
have  to  make  sure  that  our  force  structure  in  Europe  is  syn- 
chronized, so  to  speak,  with  our  force  posture  elsewhere,  especially 
with  our  force  posture  here  in  the  continental  United  States.  But 
this  is  an  opportunity  that  we  need  to  seize  in  order  to  make 
changes  that  are  long  overdue,  and  they  are  really  dramatic  oppor- 
tunities that  are  in  front  of  us. 

With  that,  I  will  conclude  and  I  am  ready  for  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Donnelly  can  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix on  page  63.] 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Donnelly,  and  thanks  to  all  of 
you  gentlemen  for  appearing  before  us. 

General  Meigs,  what  was  the  strategic  justification  for  the 
300,000  or  so  Americans  who  during  the  Cold  War  were  stationed 
mainly  in  Germany? 

General  Meigs.  The  justification  was  the  defense  of  Central  Eu- 
rope against  a  potential  Warsaw  Pact  attack.  And  the  Army  num- 
ber in  that  was  roughly  217,000.  The  number  of  Army  soldiers  in 
Europe  is  now  62,000,  of  which  about  7,000  are  not  really  in  units. 
They  are  attaches,  they  are  staff  people  in  U.S.  European  Com- 
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mand  (EUCOM)  headquarters.  So  you  really  get  today  about  55  to 
57,000  troops  in  actual  units  in  actual  headquarters  that  are  part 
of  United  States  Army  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  we  had  the  300,000  or  so  or  close  to 
300,000  stationed  in  Germany  was  because  you  had  thousands  of 
tanks  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  of  the  Fulda  Gap,  the  Warsaw 
Pact  forces,  which  were  fairly  formidable,  were  they  not? 

General  Meigs.  They  were  indeed,  and  they  outnumbered  us  at 
five  to  one  at  any  given  place  where  they  decided  to  concentrate. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tanks  are  facing  us  now? 

General  Meigs.  Not  a  whole  lot  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  that 
is  for  sure. 

The  Chairman.  Zero. 

General  Meigs.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  strategic  mission  today  for  55,000 
GIs;  that  is.  Army  personnel,  to  be  stationed  in  Germany? 

General  Meigs.  The  strategic  mission  is  forward  presence  as  part 
of  the  U.S.  strategic  tools  in  influencing  issues  in  that  region,  sup- 
porting contingency  operations  in  the  European  Command  and 
Central  Command.  And  I  think  if  you  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  troop  lists  that  are  going  into  General  Franks'  operation 
you,  will  see  that  United  States  Army  units.  United  States  Army 
Europe  units  are  extremely  well  represented.  In  fact,  you  will  find 
that  5th  Corps  headquarters,  the  public  domain,  is  already  there. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  main  mission  is  to  be  available  for  the  de- 
ployments like  the  ones  that  are  taking  place  right  now? 

General  Meigs.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Those  deployments  can  take  place  from  a  num- 
ber of  places,  could  they  not? 

General  Meigs.  They  could. 

The  Chairman.  So,  at  this  point,  the  location  of  the  troops  with 
the  bases  in  Germany  with  respect  to  the  Fulda  Gap  and  the 
former  Warsaw  Pact  armored  forces  that  were  across  the  line  is  not 
relevant,  is  it? 

General  Meigs.  The  actual  location  isn't  relevant,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  I  think  we  need  to  remember  that  we  can  use  rail  and  air  to 
go  to  any  of  these  places  from  the  bases  we  now  have  established. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  we  couldn't  use  that  rail  and 
air  to  move  those  troops  from  a  base  in  Poland,  for  example? 

General  Meigs.  Absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  that  is  the  case,  what  is  the  reason  or 
the  strategic  justification  for  basing  them  in  Germany  as  opposed 
to  Poland? 

General  Meigs.  There  isn't.  It  is  primarily  the  infrastructural  in- 
vestment you  would  have  to  make  to  move  them.  And  clearly  if 
your  concern  is  the  Middle  East  and  the  areas  around  the 
Caucasus  and  generally  moving  to  the  south  and  east,  one  would 
probably  be  more  interested  in  places,  countries  like  Romania  or 
Bulgaria  or  perhaps  Hungary,  where  we  already  have  a  base. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  done  an  analysis  on  how  much  it 
would  cost  to  move  these  troops,  to  duplicate  or  replicate  the  infra- 
structure? 

General  Meigs.  As  a  rule  of  thumb,  we  are  moving  a  brigade — 
we  are  closing  13  posts  in  the  Freiburg-Giessen  area  and  moving 
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that  brigade  to  Grafenwoehr,  Germany.  The  construction  costs  for 
the  new  facihties  for  that  heavy  brigade  are  somewhere  between 
$450  and  $500  milhon.  Now,  that  is  costs  in  the  German  Repubhc. 
You  would  expect  lower  labor  costs  and  perhaps  some  material 
costs  in  a  country  like  Bulgaria  or  Poland,  but  you  are  still  going 
to  have  to  do  some  construction  even  if  you  went  to  Taszar  in  Hun- 
gary, which  is  a  big  developed  air  base. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  General  Jones'  description  of  an 
expeditionary  force  could  be  sent  versus  the  permanent  basing? 
There  seems  to  be  a  disagreement,  I  think,  with  all  of  you  between 
your  thoughts  of  the  efficiency  of  that  type  of  operation  and  Gen- 
eral Jones'  concepts,  because  he  seems  to  think  it  is  a  cost-effective 
concept.  You  mentioned  you  think  this  would  have  quite  a  bit  of 
turbulence  with  respect  to  personnel,  and  of  course  General  Jones 
comes  from  a  Marine  background  where  expeditionary  forces  are 
the  order  of  the  day.  But  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  not  paying 
that  ten  grand  per  move  for  dependents,  you  are  not  having  to  ac- 
company that  presence  with  the  schools,  the  medical  facilities  and 
all  of  the  other  infrastructure  that  attends  a  permanent  basing. 
And  it  would  seem  that  that  should  be  pulled  off  one  side  of  the 
ledger  in  terms  of  cost. 

General  Meigs.  That  is  absolutely  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  that  comparison? 

General  Meigs.  I  have  not  personally  made  that  comparison.  In 
my  prepared  statement  I  encouraged  the  committee  to  look  at  both 
sides  of  that  very  rigorously,  because  it  is  true  that  if  you  take  a 
post,  any  given  generic  post  and  a  stationing  area  for  equipment, 
you  will  save  operations  costs  in  terms  of  civilian  salaries  and  the 
types  of  funds  you  use  to  support  families  on  that  side  of  their  ledg- 
er. On  the  other  hand,  you  are  going  to  have  to  provide  a  second 
set  of  equipment  and  you  will  have  to  contract  out  the  maintenance 
because  right  now  soldiers  are  doing  maintenance  on  the  single 
state  of  equipment  that  they  own.  All  I  am  saying  is  there  is  no 
question  that  you  get  some  puts  and  takes  here.  They  need  to  be 
analyzed  very,  very  carefully. 

The  Chairman.  Okay.  We  should  also  probably  compare-if  you 
are  looking  at  the  basing  as  a  hub  for  deployment,  it  could  be  com- 
pared to  a  base  in  the  United  States,  could  it  not? 

General  Meigs.  It  could.  One  should  take  into  account  the  great- 
er distance  from  the  United  States  to  these  places  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about. 

The  Chairman.  But  should  not  one  also  take  into  account  the 
fact  that,  according  to  our  statistics,  the  German  costs,  in  Germany 
for  costs  of  living  for  our  troops  is  about  a  130  on  a  scale  of  100, 
the  100  being  a  base  derived  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  so  it 
is  more  expensive  for  our  people  to  be  at  those  bases? 

General  Meigs.  The  indicator  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be 
the  cost  of  living  allowance  (COLA)  that  is  provided  for  their  com- 
pensation. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  that.  We  understand  that  at 
some  point  the  taxpayer  pays  that. 

General  Meigs.  At  every  point  they  pay  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kagan,  you  spoke  about  the  German  co- 
operation and  the  need  to  maintain  the  bases  in  Germany,  and 
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then  you  gave  several  instances  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  Germany.  You  know,  I  did,  as  we  all  did,  a  post- 
mortem on  Gulf  War  I,  and  the  genesis  of  most  of  the  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  programs  of  Iraq  and  the  analysis  that  I  saw 
showed  that  German  companies  were  by  far  the  biggest  contribu- 
tors of  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  by  far  the  biggest  contributors 
to  the  development  of  poison  gas  plants  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  facilities  for  Saddam  Hussein.  Does  that  reflect,  in  your 
estimation,  a  cooperation  with  American  interests? 

Dr.  Kagan.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  German  industry  is  providing 
equipment  to  the  Iraqis  or  to  other  enemies  of  ours,  obviously  that 
does  not  reflect  cooperation  with  our  interests.  On  the  other 
hand 

The  Chairman.  Not  if.  They  are. 

Dr.  Kagan.  Then  obviously  it  does  not  reflect  cooperation  with 
our  interests.  But  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  interests 
that  go  beyond  that. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  is  my  question.  If  you  accept  General 
Meigs'  statement  that,  at  this  point,  the  precise  location  of  the 
American  forces  in  Europe  because  the  Fulda  Gap  is  no  longer 
blocked  at  one  end  by  massive  divisions  of  Warsaw  Pact  armor  and 
tanks,  and  that  therefore  the  location  of  the  American  troops  is  no 
longer  relevant,  is  important  from  a  strategic  standpoint,  do  you 
see  a  compelling  interest  to  maintain  at  a  fairly  high  cost,  some  $7 
billion  a  year,  the  American  presence  in  Germany  for  diplomatic 
reasons,  to  make  them  like  us  and  accept  us  and  work  with  us? 

Dr.  Kagan.  Well,  sir,  I  certainly  believe  that  there  is  an  ex- 
tremely compelling  argument  for  maintaining  our  forces  in  Ger- 
many, and  it  is  not  necessarily  to  make  them  like  us.  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  whether  the  Germans  actually  like  us  or  not.  I  think 
what  is  important  is  that  we  continue  to  have  our  forces  there  so 
that  we  make  the  statement  that  we  regard  Germany  as  being  a 
critical  partner,  that  we  regard  Germany  as  being  a  central  piece 
in  NATO.  I  just  don't  think  there  is  any  way  around  that.  Whether 
the  Germans  are  behaving  well  or  not,  I  can't  conceive  of  a  NATO 
alliance  that  doesn't  have  Germany  at  its  heart.  To  an  extent  that 
we  move  our  forces  out  of  Germany  that  punishes  them  for  any 
number  of  reasons 

The  Chairman.  Let's  assume  we  don't  want  to  punish  them.  Let's 
start  with  a  clean  sheet  of  paper.  We  are  going  to  scrutinize  any 
community  in  this  country  for  base  closure  that  has  a  base.  These 
communities  are  going — that  appear  before  us  or  the  blue  ribbon 
base  closing  commission  and  they  are  going  to  lay  down  their  best 
case  for  why  they,  that  base  carries  out,  number  one,  a  military 
mission,  number  two,  at  a  cost  efficient  rate,  and  number  three, 
that  the  community  strongly  supports  the  military.  So  if  you  re- 
quire a  mission,  the  strategic  mission  with  respect  to  the  precise 
German  location  no  longer  exists  because  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Fulda  Gap  no  longer  exist,  so  the  second 
thing  you  go  to  is  cost  effectiveness.  Cost  of  doing  business  in  Ger- 
many is  quite  high.  You  got  130  percent  of  the  base  cost  of  living 
as  reflected  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area.  If  you  go  to  community 
support,  which  is  another  factor  that  our  communities  lay  out  be- 
cause military  forces  like  to  go  where  they  are  wanted,  where  they 
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have  support  groups  in  the  community,  where  they  don't  face  pro- 
testers when  they  walk  out  the  gate,  it  looks  to  me  like  Germany 
has  a  fairly  mixed  record. 

So  my  question  to  you  is — I  don't  want  you  to  defend  the  pres- 
ence in  Germany,  I  want  you  to  assume  you  are  starting  from  a 
clean  sheet  of  paper  and  you  are  trying  to  figure  out  the  best  place 
to  place  American  troops  for  our  interests — where  would  you  place 
them  in  Europe  and  do  you  think  we  need  to  have  55,500  GIs;  that 
is,  Army  troops,  in  Germany? 

Dr.  Kagan.  Mr.  Chairman,  respectfully  I  don't  think  that  we  can 
start  with  a  clean  sheet  of  paper.  I  think  that  any  move  that  we 
make  to  withdraw  forces  from  Germany  will  inherently  be  seen  as 
a  punishment  for  their  behavior  on  this  crisis. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  assume  we  wait  a  few  months.  I  want  you 
to  presume,  I  want  you  to  look  at  this  totally  on  the  merits.  So  for- 
get the  politics,  totally  on  the  merits,  give  me  the  justification  for 
staying  there. 

Dr.  Kagan.  The  first  justification  is  because  our  presence  in  Eu- 
rope with  the  significant  number  of  American  ground  forces  and 
other  forces  demonstrates  our  commitment  to  keep  the  peace  inter- 
nationally. 

The  Chairman.  Could  that  be  maintained  with  a  base  in  Poland? 

Dr.  Kagan.  Yes,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Okay.  Go  ahead. 

Dr.  Kagan.  I  think  the  next  question  is,  would  it  be  better  for 
us  to  leave  the  fiscal  issue  aside  for  the  moment?  I  know  that  is 
hard  to  do  in  this  room.  Would  it  be  better  to  move  our  forces  to 
Poland  for  some  reason?  I  can't  see  any  reason  why  it  would  be  bet- 
ter. We  would  have  to  invest  an  enormous  amounts  of  money  in 
bringing  the  bases  up  to  standard  there.  We  have  already  invested 
that  money  in  Germany.  So  that  would  be  a  reduplication  of  effort 
from  that  perspective.  Poland  is  not  any  closer  to  the  areas  that  we 
are  concerned  with  than  Germany  is.  And  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  if  you  look  at  the  deployment  from  Germany  as  opposed  to  from 
some  of  these  other  Eastern  European  countries,  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  to  me  that  you  would  be  saving  more  than  a  day  or  so  in 
terms  of  transit  time.  Frankly,  if  we  are  talking  about  days,  we  are 
not  talking  about  sending  heavy  forces  anyway.  For  light  forces  it 
doesn't  matter  where  they  are  deployed  at  all.  So  I  really  don't  see 
a  very  significant  strategic  rationale  for  moving  elsewhere.  If  we 
say  it  doesn't  matter  where  they  are  based,  then  it  doesn't  matter 
where  they  are  based.  But  we  have  already  spent  the  money  in 
Germany.  Why  would  you  want  to  spend  it  somewhere  else? 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kagan. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  the  record  reflect  that  statis- 
tics from  the  Department  of  Defense  on  host  nation  support  indi- 
cates that  Germany  provides  $1.2  billion  in  host  nation  support  a 
year,  which  is  $17,000  per  troop  that  is  there,  per  American  troop 
that  is  there? 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Kagan,  I  have  a  book  on  my  bookshelf.  Origins 
of  War,  written  by  someone  named  Kagan.  Any  kin? 

Dr.  Kagan.  He  is  my  father,  sir. 
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Mr.  Skelton.  Well,  it  is  an  excellent  book.  Why  would  two  four- 
star  German  generals  say  to  me,  it  is  terribly  important  for  Amer- 
ica to  stay  in  Germany? 

General  Meigs.  I  think — in  fact,  I  know,  having  been  privy  to 
that  conversation,  that  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  that. 
First  of  all,  they  would  reiterate  to  me,  we  need  you  here  so  we 
can  show  our  politicians  what  we  need  to  be  like.  The  other  ration- 
ale is,  we  need  you  here  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  appropriate  po- 
litical contact  between  us  and  the  United  States  is  maintained. 

And  this  goes  to  this  whole  issue  of  forward  presence  and  in- 
volvement in  the  military  political  life  of  these  societies,  of  which 
Germany  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Skelton.  There  is  a  book  written  by  Barbara  Tuchman  a 
good  number  of  years  ago,  entitled  March  of  Folly.  Are  you  familiar 
with  it.  General? 

General  Meigs.  I  have  heard  of  the  book,  Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Kagan? 

Dr.  Kagan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Donnelly? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Use  your  imagination.  If  you  were  to  write  an  ad- 
ditional chapter  on  that  book  five  years  from  now  as  it  relates  to 
what  we  do  or  don't  do  in  moving  our  forces  in  Europe,  what  would 
that  chapter  be,  Mr.  Kagan? 

Dr.  Kagan.  I  think  that  that  chapter  would  look  rather  dark.  I 
think  it  would  reveal  that  we  had  moved  in  the  direction  of  desta- 
bilizing Europe,  destabilizing  the  world  by  making  clear  that  we 
were  not  committed,  in  fact,  to  keeping  the  peace,  and  we  were 
going  to  withdraw,  and  I  think  it  would  give  heart  to  our  adversar- 
ies around  the  world  that  might  embolden  them  to  take  measures 
that  they  think  we  would  not  necessarily  oppose.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  powerful  statement. 

Mr.  Skelton.  General. 

General  Meigs.  I  would  write  a  chapter  that  would  say  that  in 
pursuit  of  a  unilateralist  vision,  the  United  States  pulled  out  of  its 
connectivities  with  Europe  only  to  find  that  it  had  created  strategic 
seams  that  were  exploitable  across  the  board  and  soon  came  to  re- 
gret it  in  successive  years. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  think  neither  of  those  nightmare  scenarios 
would  come  to  pass.  I  think  the  United  States  is  such  a  great  and 
powerful  country,  and  its  ideals  are  so  attractive  to  people  around 
the  world  that  our  general  position  would  only  be  marginally  com- 
promised by  either  decision.  But  I  would  say  the  burden  is  on  our 
military,  which  is  already  thinly  stretched  by  the  many  missions 
that  they  are  given  today  and  have  been  given  for  the  past  decade, 
would  continue  to  be  a  problem  if  the  posture  in  Europe  remained 
the  same.  This  is  a  problem  that  should  be  solved,  that  would  re- 
quire a  modest  amount  of  political  courage  to  solve,  and  it  would 
not  mean  the  withdrawal  or  the  disconnect  or  the  strategic  uncou- 
pling of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Skelton.  One  last  question,  Mr.  Donnelly.  Should  you  move 
forces  from  Germany  to  the  eastern  part  of  Europe  as  we  have  dis- 
cussed? Are  you  talking  about  a  company,  battalion  a  brigade,  a  di- 
vision or  what? 
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Mr.  Donnelly.  Again,  I  might  be  overdoing  this  cavalry  bit  a  Ut- 
tle  bit,  but  the  idea  of  a  regiment  in  the  sense  of  being  self-con- 
tained, highly  mobile,  capable  of  taking  care  of  itself  in  a  reason- 
able sized  fight,  so  to  speak,  I  think 

Mr.  Skelton.  In  other  words  a  brigade? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Sure.  It  would  actually  be  bigger  than  a  brigade. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Weldon. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
ask  any  questions,  but  I  want  to  use  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
statement  that  I  hope  will  go  beyond  this  room.  I  am  not  a 
unilateralist.  I  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  travelling  and  interacting 
with  parliamentarians  in  the  former  Soviet  states — I  have  been 
there  31  times — the  German  Bundestag,  the  French  Parhament, 
the  British  Parliament,  the  Spanish  Parliament,  and  take  great 
pride  in  that;  but  I  am  offended,  and  I  can  tell  you  I  don't  know 
what  the  answer  is,  but  I  am  going  to  express  my  concern  as  a 
nine-term  member  of  this  committee  and  this  Congress. 

I  have  seen  our  troops  come  to  the  aid  of  France  and  Germany 
every  time  they  have  called  for  them.  It  was  just  a  few  short  years 
ago  that  they  convinced  us  that  we  should  lead  the  effort  to  remove 
Milosevic  from  power  in  Kosovo  because  of  his  human  rights 
record,  and  we  did  that.  The  largest  number  of  sorties  were  not 
flown  by  the  French  or  the  Germans.  They  were  flown  by  U.S. 
troops.  The  largest  number  of  troops  initially  were  provided  by  the 
United  States.  The  French  and  the  Germans  pushed  us  all  the 
way.  They  didn't  go  to  the  U.N.  for  a  resolution,  oh,  no.  They 
thought  it  was  time  for  a  new  use  of  NATO,  the  first  time  NATO 
ever  was  used  in  an  offensive  action  against  a  non-NATO  country. 
All  of  this  was  because  France  and  Germany,  with  their  high  and 
mighty  attitudes,  said  we  have  to  deal  with  the  war  crimes  of 
Milosevic. 

Now,  Richard  Holbrook,  who  was  the  U.N.  Ambassador  under 
Bill  Clinton,  said  that  Saddam  Hussein  is  far  worse  than  Milosevic 
ever  was  on  war  crimes.  I  did  a  one-hour  special  order  last  night, 
and  I  put  on  the  record  reports  by  the  U.S.  Army,  by  U.N.  Special 
Rapporteur  for  Human  Rights,  by  the  watchdog  groups.  Amnesty 
International,  every  other  human  rights  group  in  America.  The 
U.N.  Special  Rapporteur  himself  said  there  has  been  no  regime  and 
no  individual  as  repressive  on  human  rights  as  Saddam  Hussein 
since  Adolf  Hitler. 

So  my  statement  is  that  France  and  Germany  are  hypocrites. 
They  use  our  troops  when  it  is  to  their  benefit.  Now  geopolitically, 
perhaps  we  need  to  have  a  presence  in  Europe.  I  am  not  here  to 
argue  that.  But  I  can  tell  you  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  hypocrisy 
of  two  nations  that  talk  a  good  game  about  the  role  of  NATO,  about 
the  strategic  alliance  with  the  U.S.,  and  use  us  to  go  in  and  remove 
Milosevic,  who  is  being  tried  for  war  crimes  in  The  Hague,  and  I 
totally  agree  with  that.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  Saddam  Hussein,  who 
everyone  in  the  world  community  believes  has  committed  far,  far 
worse  human  rights  abuses  against  21  American  prisoners  of  war 
(POW),  as  documented  by  the  Army,  against  Kuwaiti  nationals, 
against  Kurdish  nationals,  used  chemical  agents,  has  torn  the  fin- 
gernails out  of  people,  has  gouged  the  eyes  out  of  babies — all  of  this 
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is  documented,  and  the  French  and  Germans  sit  back,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  is  not  their  neighbor  or  perhaps  because  France's  main 
goal  here  and  Jacques  Chirac's  main  goal  is  oil. 

Am  I  offended?  Absolutely.  And  I  say  this  as  someone  who  has 
considered  myself  a  close  friend  of  members  of  the  Bundestag  and 
the  French  Parliament.  But  the  game  is  up.  I  have  to  make  deci- 
sions here  with  my  colleagues  as  the  vice-chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee, as  chairman  of  our  Procurement  Committee,  about  where  we 
put  our  dollars.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  America  responding  when 
France  and  Germany  want  us  to  do  their  bidding,  as  we  did  with 
Milosevic,  and  come  back  3  years  later  and  say,  Saddam  Hussein, 
we  can  trust  him,  3  more  months,  6  months,  12  years.  We  can  trust 
the  man,  after  what  he  has  done  to  individuals,  as  documented  by 
every  human  rights  group  in  the  world. 

Now  those  comments  aren't  aimed  at  you  three.  Thank  you  for 
testifying.  They  are  aimed  at  our  French  and  German  friends. 
Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  take  a  short  break  to  allow  our 
guests  to  recover.  Thank  my  colleague,  and  we  will  be  back  here 
shortly. 

[Recess.] 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  remember  about  12 
years  ago,  Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney  sat  where  General  Meigs 
is  and  he  said,  I  have  got  a  mixed  message  today,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  He  said,  on  the  one  hand,  he  said,  the  Soviet  Union  is  going 
to  go  away  and  at  the  same  time,  he  said,  we  need  to  have  a  small- 
er force  and  a  more  mobile  force.  And  he  said  in  a  way  that  is  a 
mixed  message  because  we  are  about  to  go  to  war  with  the  fourth 
largest  army  in  the  world,  Saddam  Hussein's.  And  we  all  sat  here 
and  listened,  and  then  he  said,  but  this  time  we  are  going  to  do 
it  right.  And  we  started  to  do  it  right  and  then  somehow  we  got 
sidetracked  and  we  didn't  do  it  all  100  percent  right.  But  the  fact 
of  the  matter  was  he  was  saying  just  as,  I  think  it  was  General 
Meigs  said,  that  our  current  basing  arrangement  that  was  estab- 
lished for  a  different  time — one  of  you  said  it.  I  think  it  was  Gen- 
eral Meigs.  I  am  not  sure.  And  certainly,  the  current  basing  ar- 
rangement was,  as  both  Dick  Cheney  and  you  pointed  out  today, 
a  basing  arrangement  was  established  for  a  different  time,  a  dif- 
ferent need  and  a  different  threat.  And  so  I  think  it  is  important 
for  us  to  focus  on  that  as  a  major  part  of  this  issue.  But  there  are 
other  things  that  we  should  focus  on,  as  well. 

Mr.  Weldon  just  articulated  a  set  of  thoughts  that  we  can  also 
focus  on,  and  Mr.  Kagan  also  mentioned  part  of  a  set  of  thoughts 
that  we  can  focus  on,  expressed  the  fear,  and  I  understand  that 
going  down  the  road  if  we  make  the  wrong  move,  the  political — 
international  political  implications;  that  that  move  could  have.  But 
that  is  only  talking  about  political  implications,  that  is  only  part 
of  it.  The  framework  in  which  Mr.  Kagan  chose  to  have  his  discus- 
sion was  only  part  of  the  political  framework  of  issues,  because 
there  are  other  political  aspects  of  this  situation  that  we  from  the 
U.S.  perspective  need  to  keep  in  mind,  and  that  is  what  kind  of 
overall  cooperation  going  forward  can  we  expect  from  countries  like 
Germany  and  France,  given  what  we  have  seen  in  recent  days,  the 
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anti-U.S.  rhetoric  used  by  German  politicians  to  win  elections, 
maybe  the  same  in  France.  And  so,  what  we  are  doing  is  searching 
for  a  way  to  go  forward,  hopefully  with  the  Germans  and  hopefully 
with  the  French,  and  therefore  it  is  important  for  Members  of  this 
Congress  to  be  heard  by  members  of  other  parliaments  in  Germany 
and  in  France  as  we  ask  for  their  help  and  assistance  as  we  have 
in  the  past. 

I  mean,  we  have  reached  out  in  many  ways.  Mr.  Weldon  pointed 
out  a  military  action  that  we  took  that  not  everybody  in  this  coun- 
try agreed  with,  and  yet  we  did  it  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
France  and  Germany  and  others.  And  on  a  personal  level,  I  went 
to  Ramstein  Air  Force  Base  and  actually  visited  with  Colonel  Meigs 
in  Germany  on  that  same  trip,  and  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for 
that  trip  was  to  accommodate  the  mayor  of  Kaiserslautern  who  had 
a  water  problem  that  involved  Ramstein  Air  Force  Base.  So  we  try 
to  be  good  neighbors,  and  essentially  what  we  ask  for  the  Germans 
to  do  is  to  be  good  neighbors  in  return.  And  if  it  doesn't  prove — 
if  it  doesn't  work  that  way,  then  we  have  to  find  other  ways  to 
bring  about  neighborliness  or  go  find  some  new  neighbors. 

I  remember  when  I  was  first  married  I  lived  in  a  neighborhood, 
and  I  had  two  little  kids  and  I  had  older  folks  on  both  sides  of  me, 
and  they  didn't  appreciate  my  little  kids.  So  I  moved.  And  if  we  are 
not  appreciated  in  Germany  for  the  kind  of  neighbors  that  we  are 
and  have  been,  then  maybe  we  have  to  move,  too.  We  are  looking 
at  some  other  things,  as  well. 

The  Germans,  as  was  pointed  out — the  German  people,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  or  at  least  the  German  government,  has  chosen 
to  involve  themselves  in  some  conflicts  and  not  in  others.  But  I  will 
bet  everybody  would  like  to  be  involved — if  we  do  go  to  Iraq,  I  bet 
everybody  would  like  to  be  involved  in  helping  to  rebuild  the  coun- 
try after  the  war  with  U.S.  tax  dollars. 

Matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  you  know  this,  but 
I  am  in  the  process  of  preparing  another  bill,  which  essentially 
says  those  countries  who  opt  not  to  be  cooperative  in  this  venture, 
vis-a-vis  Iraq,  no  American  taxpayer  dollars  will  flow  to  their  con- 
tractors in  postwar  rebuilding.  So  if  they  opt  out  of  this  action  and 
opt  not  to  be  supportive,  when  it  comes  time  to  rebuild  Iraq  for  the 
Iraqi  people  when  that  time  comes,  if  my  bill  passes,  there  will  be 
no  money  flowing  to  the  French  companies  or  German  companies 
who  may  opt  out  of  these  activities. 

So  I  guess  I  don't  know  if  I  have  any  questions.  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate the  points  that  you  have  all  made.  You  know,  I  understand 
what  Mr.  Kagan  is  saying  and  I  sympathize  with  all  of  those 
points,  and  I  sympathize  with  the  German  people.  I  have  been  to 
Germany  myself  and  talked  to  the  folks  in  the  bases,  in  the  towns 
surrounding  our  bases.  I  know  they  are  great  folks.  But  this  Ger- 
man government  is  making  it  very  difficult  for  itself  and  for  its 
country,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  never  have  to  consider  taking 
bases  out  of  any  country  for  short-term  political  reasons  such  as 
those  that  we  are  discussing  today,  but  we  may  have  to.  We  may 
have  to  boycott  the  Paris  Air  Show. 

Matter  of  fact,  the  U.S.  Government — here  is  a  good  one — the 
U.S.  contractors,  U.S.  aeronautical  contractors  go  to  the  air  show. 
Guess  whose  hardware  they  take?  The  U.S.  Government's  hard- 
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ware.  Boeing  takes  C-17s.  Lockheed  takes  our  government's  F-16s. 
Got  another  bill  in  this  file,  which  says  the  Pentagon  is  not  going 
to  do  that  anymore,  at  least  not  for  a  while. 

So  we  are  just  looking  for  answers  to  these  political  questions, 
and  I  hope  that  our  friends  in  France  and  Germany  will  try  harder 
to  accommodate  us. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tlemen. 

General  Meigs,  my  chairman  is  fond  of  hunting  things  with  four 
legs,  as  you  are,  so  if  you  get  to  know  him,  he  will  probably  remem- 
ber how  to  pronounce  your  name.  If  I  recall,  the  last  time  I  saw 
you,  you  were  getting  ready  to  go  find  Porky  Pig  and  turn  him  into 
dinner. 

I  remember  about  12  years  ago — I  take  that  back,  it  was  about 
8  years  ago — one  of  my  colleagues  made  one  of  the  less  brilliant 
statements  I  ever  heard  around  here,  and  that  was  dealing  with 
the  Panama  Canal.  He  says,  unless  you  give  us  the  Canal  back  we 
are  going  to  pull  out  our  bases.  At  that  point  the  Canal  was  a  done 
deal,  the  bases  were  not.  We  are  now  spending  a  fortune  replacing 
those  bases  in  places  like  Ecuador  and  places  like  El  Salvador.  So 
maybe  before  we  get  too  rambunctious,  we  ought  to  consider  some 
of  the  things  we  are  saying. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Chinese  rammed  one  of  our  P-3s,  seized  it, 
and  let  us  take  it  home  in  little  pieces.  They  still  have  Most  Fa- 
vored Nation  status.  Walk  into  a  Wal-Mart  and  tell  me  their  stuff 
isn't  being  sold  on  our  shelves.  I  don't  hear  anyone  blasting  the 
Chinese  today.  I  am  not  a  big  fan  of  being  cold.  Every  time  I  have 
been  to  Germany  it  was  way  too  cold,  the  days  were  too  short,  and 
I  didn't  particularly  care  for  the  food,  but  I  will  tell  you  what,  they 
have  been  great  allies  for  50  years.  I  have  heard  there  is  a  German 
expression,  the  Germans  are  better  Germans  with  Americans 
around.  I  think  it  is  kind  of  true  when  you  consider  that  for  55 
years  there  has  been  peace  in  that  part  of  the  world.  I  don't  want 
to  jeopardize  that  peace.  I  would  hope  this  committee  and  this  ad- 
ministration would  think  beyond  the  last  couple  of  weeks  and  think 
about  the  next  20,  30  years.  And  yes,  we  ought  to  always  look  for 
the  best  place  to  station  our  troops.  But  if  I  recall,  General  Meigs, 
one  of  the  things  we  had  a  chance  to  talk  about  on  our  last  visit 
is  you  were  pretty  actively  involved  relocating  several  of  our  instal- 
lations and  consolidating  them  and  hopefully  getting  some  prom- 
ises from  our  host  nation,  the  Germans,  that  we  could  hang  on  to 
those  installations  for  a  while  so  that  we  are  not  playing  musical 
chairs  and  not  reinventing  the  wheel  every  10  to  12  years.  And  this 
is  a  pitch.  I  would  hope  you  would  make  the  committee  aware  of 
some  of  those  instances,  please. 

General  Meigs.  We  had  a  program  called  Efficient  Basing,  and 
Efficient  Basing  involved  taking  older  facilities,  enclosing  them  and 
consolidating  those  units  under  one  particular  location.  And  the 
project  that  Congressman  Taylor  refers  to  involves  the  closing  of  13 
facilities  in  the  Freiberg-Geissen  and  moving  that  brigade  to 
Grafenwoehr.  And  there  were  some  initial  upfront  costs  in  addition 
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to  redirecting  the  money  that  was  designed  to  renovate  the  facih- 
ties  in  Freiberg  and  Grafenwoehr,  and  then  we  would  amortize 
that  cost  over  time  because  the  new  facihty  at  Grafenwoehr  was  so 
much  more  efficient  and  less  expensive  to  run,  therefore  paying  the 
Congress  back  in  rents  and  other  funds  no  longer  needed  over  time. 
So  in  about  ten  years  we  recouped  the  whole  cost  of  that  operation. 

We  were  working  on  another  project  of  efficient  basing  in  the 
center  of  Germany,  and  that  was  still  on  the  drawing  board  when 
I  left.  But  the  key  thing  about  that  is,  you  all  know,  that  if  you 
close  posts  in  the  United  States  it  takes  a  capital  investment  to 
close  a  post  and  move  facilities  to  another  location.  When  you  close 
Fort  McPherson  and  you  move  the  military  police  (MP)  school  to 
Missouri,  you  are  going  to  spend  some  money  in  Missouri  recreat- 
ing the  maneuver  center. 

And  so,  if  I  can,  to  prime  the  pump,  there  needs  to  be  some  in- 
vestment capital  to  allow  us  to  do  that,  and  there  is  no  question 
that  a  review  of  the  structure  in  Europe  is  a  good  thing  to  do  as 
long  as  when  we  agree  that  we  are  going  to  restation  folks,  under- 
stand that  there  is  some  upfi:-ont  costs  that  we  just  have  to  bear. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  If  I  may.  Look,  I  think  it  is  also  important  to  re- 
member what  has  actually  happened  over  the  past  ten  years  or  so. 
We  went  into  the  Balkans  and  to  Bosnia  in  1995  telling  ourselves 
we  were  only  going  to  be  there  a  year.  When  I  started  travelling 
there  as  a  member  of  this  committee  staff  and  when  we  would  go 
to  places  like  Tuzla,  several  years  later  we  still  had  soldiers  living 
in  tents  and  Conex  containers.  The  last  time  I  travelled  to  Incirlik 
Air  Force  Base  in  Turkey,  where  we  have  been  flying  no-fly  zones 
since  1992,  we  had  hundreds  of  airmen  and  pilots  living  in  tents. 
One  of  the  things  I  will  never  forget  during  my  time  in  the 
committee 

Mr.  Taylor.  To  the  point,  though,  sir,  because  that  is  a  restric- 
tion placed  on  us  by  the  Turkish  government.  Can  you  name  one 
similar  such  restriction  in  Germany  that  makes  our  people  live  in 
tents? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  No,  but  this  is  where  our  people  are  operating. 
I  am  not  critiquing  German  support  for  our  installations  that  we 
have  now.  But  the  fact  is,  is  that  we  have  what  amounts  to  semi- 
permanent installations  already  in  these  other  countries.  And  the 
purpose — my  argument  is  to  improve  those,  is  to  make  those  not 
simply  more  habitable  and  to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  living 
that  we  would  all  like  to  see  for  people  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  but  to  enable  them  to  operate  where  they  are  going  to  be 
operating  more  effectively  and  more  efficiently.  When  we  rotate 
guys  to  Bosnia  every  six  months,  there  is  a  cost  associated  with 
that.  There  is  a  training  cost  associated  with  it,  there  is  a  deploy- 
ment cost  associated  with  it.  And  no  matter  how  many  times  they 
have  been  to  Bosnia  in  the  past  or  how  good  their  training  is  ahead 
of  time,  they  have  to  remember  who  is  Croat,  who  is  a  Bosniac  and 
who  is  a  Serb,  and  be  able  to  make  a  crucial  decision  at  any  mo- 
ment of  any  day  that  could  have  strategic  importance  for  the 
United  States. 

One  thing  I  was  going  to  say  earlier,  one  of  the  things  that  will 
always  stay  with  me  is  the  trip  we  took  to  Khobar  Towers  in  Saudi 
Arabia  after  the  bombing  there.  So  much  of  what  went  wrong  there 
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was  a  problem  of  an  overly  turbulent  rotational  posture  that  we 
had  there.  Again,  five  years  after  we  made  the  policy  decision  to 
fly  Southern  Watch  no-fly  zones,  I  think  for  us  to  continue  to  bury 
our  heads  in  the  sand  and  not  face  the  realities  of  what  the  oper- 
ational patterns  are,  it  would  continue  to  be  a  huge  mistake  espe- 
cially in  a  world  where  we  are  as  concerned  about  terrorism  as  we 
are. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  just  follow  up  on  that,  Mr.  Donnelly. 
What  would  you  recommend  if  you  had  a  magic  wand  and  didn't 
have  to  worry  about  costs  of  replication  right  now,  and  considering 
the  areas  of  operation  where  we  have  been  operating  most  fre- 
quently in  the  recent  decade? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  If  you  are  just  talking  about  our  European  pos- 
ture, the  ideal  situation  would  be  to  have  the  quality  of  facilities 
that  we  have  in  Germany,  but  to  have  them  where  we  are  actually 
operating  and  closer  to  where  we  will  be  operating.  Bulgaria,  Ro- 
mania, perhaps  Poland  is  a  logistics  center.  I  would  defer — I  mean, 
I  think  this  is  requiring  more  study.  We  have  already  beefed  up 
tremendously  our  presence  at  Aviano  Air  Base  in  Italy  to  the  point 
where  it  is  overflowing.  Some  of  these  older  facilities  we  can  no 
longer  expand.  We  simply  don't  have  the  physical  capacity  or  the 
room.  We  cannot  solve  it  by  throwing  money  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  also  at  the  heart  of  some  of  the  comments 
that  we  receive  when  it  is  suggested  that  we  might  move  troops 
from  Germany — at  the  heart  of  those  comments  is  the  feeling,  the 
implication,  that  somehow,  somehow  we  have  had  a  big  problem 
with  Germany  two  times  in  this  century  and  that  there  is  going  to 
be  a  certain  destabilization  of  Germany  itself  that  would  take  place 
absent  the  American  force. 

General  Meigs,  do  you  attach  any  substance  to  that  idea? 

General  Meigs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  see  a  destabilization. 
What  I  do  see,  and  what  many  Germans  have  told  me  they  are 
very  concerned  about,  is  a  growing  lack  of  familiarity  of  German 
constituents  with  who  we  are.  That  was  the  basis  of  the  comment 
to  me  by  the  Minister  President  of  Hessen.  And  I  have  to  admit 
I  was  really  surprised  when  the  issue  for  closing  the  posts  wasn't 
jobs,  it  was  contact,  contact  with  the  people  in  his  state. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  understanding  that,  do  you  think  we  have 
to  have  71,400  uniformed  American  personnel  with  their  depend- 
ents in  that  location  to  effect  what  you  call  beneficial  contact? 

General  Meigs.  Mr.  Chairman,  quite  frankly 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  lot  of  folks. 

General  Meigs.  It  is  indeed,  and  the  Germans  like  having  the 
families  there.  They  like  the  families  there  because  of  the  cultural 
and  social 

The  Chairman.  No.  No.  I  am  talking  about  the  massive  invest- 
ment that  we  make.  And  if  you  look  at  justifications  for  having  the 
troops  there,  the  idea  that  somehow  we  are  going  to  lose  the  friend- 
ship of  Germany  if  we  substantially  reduce  that  number  of  71,400 
and  therefore  that  presence  to  some  degree  is  a  presence  to  reas- 
sure ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  that  it  is  a  great  stra- 
tegic location  any  more,  but  rather  to  reassure  ourselves  about  Ger- 
many itself. 
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General  Meigs.  I  would  say  there  are  two  points  I  would  like  to 
make  on  that.  First  of  all,  the  German  pohticians  do  really  want 
the  families  in  contact  with  their  people.  Now  that  may  not  cut  a 
whole  lot  of  mustard  when  we  have  to  write  the  bills  back  here  in 
the  United  States.  But  the  obligation  that  you  incur  if  you  pull  the 
families  out  is  a  rotational  system.  And  one  of  the  things  we  have 
to  be  very  careful  about  here  is  that  with  the  number  of  outfits  al- 
ready rotating,  when  you  add  a  rotational  system  to  Korea,  Ger- 
many and  the  other  types  of  commitments  that  we  can  expect  in 
Iraq  and  other  places  with  what  we  are  doing  in  the  world  today, 
you  can  very  quickly  create  a  PERSTEMPO  situation  that  is  not 
tenable  by  the  Army  family  community,  and  I  am  very,  very  con- 
cerned about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Okay.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Schrock. 

Mr.  Schrock.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  really  cannot  add 
much  to  what  has  already  been  said.  I  did  not  hear  what  Congress- 
man Weldon  said,  but  I  was  on  the  train  and  I  heard  the  Earth 
move,  but  I  can  almost  imagine. 

I  want  to  identify  myself  with  what  my  good  friend  Mr.  Saxton 
said.  America  is  the  kindest,  most  compassionate  Nation  in  the 
world,  and  we  have  done  a  lot  for  a  lot  of  countries,  including  Ger- 
many, including  France.  And  I  know  it  was  a  long  time  ago  that 
we  did  it,  but  it  seems  like  they  have  forgotten.  And  frankly,  I 
think  Americans  are  getting  tired  of  getting  slapped  around.  I  am 
hearing  it  from  my  constituents  big  time.  They  don't  like  it  at  all. 
And  I  know  we  have  to  look  at  the  long-term  goal  in  this  thing, 
you  know,  what  it  is  going  to  cost  us.  And  I  don't  think  General 
Jones  is  going  off  half  cocked  in  creating  a  possible  scenario.  But 
the  bottom  line  is,  as  Mr.  Saxton  said,  if  they  don't  like  us  in  the 
neighborhood,  let  us  just  get  out  and  go  someplace  that  they  do. 

I  don't  think  it  was  by  accident  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
ferred to  old  Europe  and  new  Europe.  I  think  that  was  deliberate 
and  by  design  and  for  very  good  reason,  because  new  Europe  un- 
derstands what  a  tyrannical  government  is  all  about  and  they 
know  what  freedom  is.  They  probably  have  a  greater  appreciation 
for  freedom  now  than  the  other  countries  do.  And  unfortunately, 
the  Chancellor,  to  get  elected,  said  these  things  which  I  think  has 
created  a  diplomatic  brouhaha  that  is  not  going  to  go  away  for  a 
long,  long  time,  and  he  may  live  to  regret  that.  And  if  you  still 
have  friends,  you  might  tell  him  to  cool  it  because  it  is  not  going 
to  get  any  better.  But  it  is  going  to  be  interesting  to  see  how  this 
thing  plays  out. 

And  I  am  delighted  that  the  chairman  has  held  this  hearing 
today,  because  I  have  really  enjoyed  your  testimony  and  your  com- 
ments, as  well.  Thanks. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Saxton,  and  then  we  will  go  to  Mr.  Cooper. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Go  to  Mr.  Cooper  first. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  may  have  the  wrong 
information  here,  but  total  forces  in  Europe  now,  what,  the  chair- 
man said  71,000,  and  that  is  considerably  less  than  it  used  to  be 
a  few  years  ago.  But  it  is  my  understanding  that  we  have  about 
the  same  headquarters  structure  that  we  did  in  the  old  days,  that 
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the  general  staff  is  about  the  same  size  as  it  was  when  we  had 
some  200,000  U.S.  troops?  That  is  not  right? 

General  Meigs.  No,  sir.  You  have  the  same  escheloning,  but  you 
don't  have  the  same  number.  Basically,  what  happened,  the  old 
structure  was  based  on  two  corps  of  two  divisions  with  some  other 
supporting  and  ancillary  units  in  it.  Half  of  that  command  and  con- 
trol structure  was  taken  out,  so  one  of  the  corps  headquarters  was 
disbanded.  Divisions  were  disbanded,  that  whole  piece.  And  what 
you  have  in  the  general  officer — management  structure,  if  you  will, 
now  is  U.S.  Army  Europe  and  7th  Army — and  7th  Army  is  really 
only  a  flag.  There  is  no  commander.  There  is  no  staff  for  7th  Army. 
It  is  all  part  of  USAREUR.  And  then  you  have  5th  Corps  Head- 
quarters. And  the  reason  that  the  Army  left  a  corps  in  that  struc- 
ture is  that  corps  are  what  run  campaigns  at  the  operational  level. 
And  knowing  what  we  had  to  do  in  Afghanistan  with  18th  Airborne 
Corps,  the  original  structure  that  was  put  in  there  couldn't  do  the 
job.  You  needed  a  corps  with  a  downlink  intelligence,  a  command 
and  control,  the  oversight  of  logistics  to  handle  all  that  even 
though  you  didn't  have  any  divisions  there.  So  that  is  why  5th 
Corps  remained  in  the  structure  of  U.S.  Army  Europe.  Underneath 
5th  Corps  you  have  a  couple  of  divisions.  You  have  a  corps  support 
command,  which  is  basically  your  logistics  for  that.  And  separate 
from  that,  you  have  the  theater  support  command,  which  is  sort  of 
the  wholesale  logistics  outfit  for  the  retail  logistics  that  goes  on  in 
the  corps.  You  have  a  training  command,  which  is  fairly  small. 
There  is  a  brigadier  general  commanding  it.  And  then  you  have 
SETAF,  which  is  Southeast  Task  Force.  And  the  interesting  thing 
about  SETAF  is  that  that  is  an  airborne  brigade. 

And  just  to  make  a  point  about  expeditionary  here,  if  I  could, 
going  to  your  question.  One  of  the  things  we  did  in  the  last  2  years 
with  the  help  of  this  body  is  we  added  a  light  battalion  to  that  bri- 
gade, closing  down  some  logistics  units,  making  our  force  lighter, 
as  one  of  the  changes  we  did  that  was  fairly  significant.  Now  that 
outfit  is  commanded  by  one  major  general  and  then  there  are  some 
other  people  in  there.  You  have  a  small  headquarters  at  the  South- 
eastern Airborne  Task  Force.  And  then  underneath  it,  you  have  a 
fairly  robust  brigade  headquarters  with  two  battalions.  So  the 
number  of  general  officers  has  changed  significantly.  It  is  less  than 
half  of  what  it  was.  And  a  lot  of  the  positions  have  been  down- 
graded. The  old  Theater  Support  Command  was  commanded  by  a 
lieutenant  general.  Now  it  is  commanded  by  a  major  general. 
USAREUR  staff  has  gone  from  major  generals  across  the  border 
primarily  to  brigadiers.  The  intelligence  officer  for  U.S.  Army  Eu- 
rope is  a  colonel.  Used  to  be  a  major  general.  So  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  reduction  in  flag  rank,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Is  the  current  staffing  appropriate?  Is  it  efficient? 
Is  it  working? 

General  Meigs.  Clearly,  clearly,  it  must  be  working  given  that-- 
I  have  to  be  a  little  careful  here  because  of  the  operation  that  is 
ongoing.  But  in  a  closed  session,  if  you  could  see  what  USAREUR 
units  are  going  where  and  what  eschelons  of  command  are  in- 
volved, you  would  see  that  everybody  is  totally  committed.  And  re- 
member, I  mean  it  is  no  secret  at  this  point  that  USAREUR  units 
are  now  working  in  two  different  theaters  on  two  different  oper- 
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ational  directions,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  you  have  the 
eschelon  command  and  control  that  we  kept  there. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Do  we  need  to  beef  up  the  general  staff  if  they  are 
so  committed? 

General  Meigs.  No,  sir.  I  don't  believe  we  do.  You  could  make 
some  things  a  little  more  efficient,  but  I  think  it  is  about  where  it 
needs  to  be. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Could  you  tell  me — as  a  new  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  was  struck  the  other  day  in  the  hearing  when  it  was 
pointed  out  that  we  have  some  591  bases  in  Germany  or  installa- 
tions of  some  type.  What  would  be  the  top  ten  facilities? 

General  Meigs.  I  saw  the  spreadsheet  today  and  looked  at  it  in 
horror,  because  you  have  the  Army  Community  Service  Building  in 
Kaiserslautern  that  counts  in  terms  of  aggregate  numbers  the 
same  as  Grafenwoehr,  Germany,  which  has  2,000  buildings.  So  un- 
fortunately, in  order  to  be  totally  precise,  the  Army  has  in  a  way 
shot  itself  in  the  foot  in  the  way  that  it  reports  a  lot  of  that  infor- 
mation, because  a  lot  of  these  organizations  are  part  of  the  same 
community.  But  the  top  facilities  in  USAREUR  are  Heidelberg, 
Wiesbaden  and  Wurzburg,  which  are  your  major  headquarters  in 
Kaiserslautern,  and  then  the  locations  of  the  major  brigades,  and 
what  is  really  the  crown  jewel  of  the  training  facilities  are 
Grafenwoehr  and  Hohenfels.  The  gunnery  facilities  at  Grafenwoehr 
are  being  completely  redone.  The  training  area  at  Hohenfels  is  an 
instrumented  training  area,  much  like  the  National  Training  Cen- 
ter (NTC),  only  very  much  smaller.  And  if  I  could  just  add  one 
thing,  the  interesting  thing  that  is  going  on  in  U.S.  Army  Europe 
today  is  we  train  in  all  of  these  Eastern  European  countries.  The 
largest  instrumented  opposed  force,  deep  attack  exercise  anywhere 
in  the  world  is  run  by  United  States  Army  Europe  in  Poland.  It  is 
called  Victory  Strike,  and  it  is  unique.  And  last  year,  we  had  an 
airborne  exercise  in  Hungary  in  which  SETAE  executed  an  evacu- 
ation of  noncombatant  personnel,  in  which  the  ambassador  was  in- 
volved, in  which  the  teams  went  all  over  Hungary  and  they 
dropped  all  of  their  equipment  in  an  airfield,  and  the  Hungarians 
allowed  us  to  use  a  shaped  charge  to  blow  a  hole  in  the  ramp  so 
the  engineers  could  fix  it. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  How  many  of  the  air  fields  in 
your  constituencies  would  let  us  come  in  and  blow  a  big  hole  in  the 
ramp  of  the  airfield? 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  Vieques. 

General  Meigs.  I  think  we  can  be  sure  of  that  one. 

Mr.  Cooper.  One  last  question,  the  Millennium  Challenge  2002 
gave  the  Air  Force  additional  requirements  for  strategic  lift.  What 
would  be  the  Air  Force's  plan  to  budget  for  increase  in  that  capabil- 
ity? 

General  Meigs.  Sir,  I  am  the  wrong  one  to  ask  about  the  Air 
Force  budget,  but  I  would  like  to  state  a  principle  that  there  are 
a  couple  ways  of  increasing  strategic  mobility.  One  way  is  to  make 
the  forces  smaller  and  lighter  and  perhaps — except  the  fact  that 
they  may  be  less  lethal.  The  other  way  is  to  buy  the  strategic  mo- 
bility that  year  after  year  we  said  we  are  going  to  need  to  move 
the  forces  that  we  have  to  move. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  very  insightful 
questions.  I  wanted  to  follow  up  with  one,  and  that  is,  General,  if 
you  look  at  this,  the  installations  literally  dot  Germany.  There  is 
a  lot  of  them  and  they  are  spread  out  over  a  fairly  large  footprint. 
A  blue  ribbon  base  closing  and  realignment  commission,  if  this 
was — if  this  represented  the  four  services,  but  in  the  main  the 
Army  probably  initially  look  at  this  thing  and  say,  in  light  of  all 
the  costs  that  we  know  that  are  associated  with  maintaining  a 
given  base,  security,  medical,  et  cetera,  why  can't  we  consolidate 
those?  In  your  estimation  has  there  been  a  good  scrub  on  consolida- 
tion or  are  we  maintaining  some  of  these  very  small,  very  lightly 
manned  sites  basically  for  diplomatic  reasons? 

General  Meigs.  That  is  a  great  question  and,  boy,  am  I  glad  you 
asked  it.  I  don't  have  the  sheet  in  front  of  me,  but  I  could  take  you 
through  that,  and  a  lot  of  these  onesies  and  twosies  are  things  like 
a  separate  building  that  is  part  of  the  same  post  but  isn't  on  the 
post  or  a  radio  relay  site  that  is  a  remote  site  that  is  on  top  of  a 
mountain  somewhere  that  you  are  using  as  part  of  your  microwave 
communications  infrastructure. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  even  if  you  look  at  the  major 
installations,  and  I  have  got  a  batch  of  them  here,  it  looks  like 
there  is  more  than  a  dozen,  15,  20  major  installations.  So  the  ques- 
tion would  be,  assuming  two-thirds  of  those  are  Army,  if  those  were 
all  located  in  Iowa,  the  first  thing  that  the  base  closing  commission 
would  say  is  why  can't  that  be  one  base  or  several  bases? 

General  Meigs.  Well,  it  could. 

The  Chairman.  And  could  we  save  a  lot  of  money? 

General  Meigs.  We  could.  And  that  is  exactly  what  we  did  with 
efficient  basing;  close  13,  move  to  one,  maintain  new,  don't  main- 
tain old,  save  money  over  the  long  haul.  There  is  another  possibil- 
ity to  do  that  in  the  central  area  of  Germany,  given  that  you  have 
the  investment  capital  to  rearrange  some  barracks,  renovate  some 
things.  If  you  can  get  the  pump  primer  to  do  that.  General  Bell  is 
going  to  be  able  to  come  back  and  say,  okay,  I  can  do  efficient  bas- 
ing in  the  center  part  of  my  sector  in  this  manner. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  think  there  are  more  efficiencies  that 
could  be  received  here  or  developed  here? 

General  Meigs.  I  think  if  someone  were  willing  to  start  that  dia- 
logue, agreeing  that  there  might  be  some  investment  capital,  you 
would  be  surprised  at  the  answer  and  be  pleasantly  surprised. 

The  Chairman.  Ms.  Tauscher. 

Ms.  Tauscher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  gen- 
tleman. General  Meigs,  it  is  great  to  have  you  back.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  a  lot  of  opportunities,  but  it  is  a  question  of  balance, 
lightness  versus  lethality;  you  know,  efficient  basing  versus  work- 
ing with  our  new  NATO  allies  on  the  Prague  capabilities.  They 
have  a  whole  bunch  of  promises  they've  got  to  fulfill,  a  bunch  of 
training  issues.  This  issue  of  engagement — obviously  we  don't  want 
to  look  like — I  don't  believe  we  want  to  look  like  there  is  any  puni- 
tive reasoning  for  doing  this,  but  I  think  NATO  enlargement  in  and 
of  itself  begs  the  question  of,  why  don't  we  move  more  south,  more 
east.  Why  do  we  leverage  the  less  encroachment,  lower  cost  oppor- 
tunities in  some  of  these  new  NATO  countries?  The  question  is 
where — what  is  the  metric  for  the  balance? 
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Now  cost  effectiveness  has  to  be  a  piece  of  this  whole  thing.  We 
have  to  be  saying  to  ourselves,  you  know,  okay,  we  have  got,  I  don't 
know  how  many  thousands  of  houses  in  our — 19,000  of  our  32,000 
residential  quarters  are  not  adequate.  Do  we  try  to  spend  a  lot  of 
money  fixing  those  things  or  do  we  figure  out  how  to  make  better 
investments  and  change  the  paradigm  further  out?  A  lot  of  these 
things  are  a  question  of  what  are  the  metrics  you  would  rec- 
ommend the  committee  use.  Obviously,  part  of  it  is  going  to  be  cost, 
part  of  it  is  going  to  be  engagement,  part  of  it  is  going  to  be  fixing 
and  dealing  with  the  threat  paradigm.  What  would  you  suggest  we 
look  at,  because  cost  is  always  going  to  be  an  issue,  but  I  don't 
think  that  can  only  be  the  metric  we  use? 

General  Meigs.  That  is  a  great  question.  The  first  thing,  which 
isn't  quite  of  a  metric,  but  it  is  more  of  a  goal  is  how  can  you  redis- 
tribute the  forces  in  a  manner  that  is  strategically  relevant  that  al- 
lows you  to  have  a  presence  farther  east  and  south.  I  think  that 
is  important,  and  we  encourage  that.  And  what  is — given  that  we 
are  going  to  possibly  have  a  $300  billion  deficit  this  year  and  you 
may  be  dealing  with  $100  billion  to  cover  the  war,  what  is  the 
amount  of  discretionary  investment  capital  in  the  budget  that 
might  be  available  to  do  this?  And  I  certainly  agree  with  you  that 
there  could  be  other  solutions  to  the  housing  situation.  For  in- 
stance, when  this  whole  issue  of  housing  was  being  looked  at  ini- 
tially, it  was  thought  that  the  most  efficient  thing  to  do  was  bring 
all  the  families  onto  the  housing  that  we  currently  had  rather  than 
turn  it  back  and  rent  housing,  because,  of  course,  if  you  rent  the 
housing,  as  we  found  in  the  United  States — border  of  Texas  comes 
to  mind — you  don't  have  any  of  this  capital  maintenance  cost.  All 
you  do  is  pay  the  rent.  And  if  the  housing  allowance  covers  a  big 
slug  of  that  rent,  really,  you  don't  have  a  capital  maintenance  prob- 
lem. And  I  would  think  that  we  might  want  to  look  at  that  very 
hard.  Granted,  you  have  a  little  bit  of  a  problem  when  you  distrib- 
ute families  out  into  the  community  in  this  kind  of  a  terrorist  envi- 
ronment, but  really  they  are  just  as  safe  there  as  they  are  in  a  sep- 
arate housing  facility. 

I  think  the  force  can  be  lightened  up.  The  United  States  Army 
Europe  now  is  a  contingency  oriented  force  which  has  to  keep  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  warfighting  capability  and  we  see  that  heavy  force 
capability  is  being  used.  But  to  what  degree  could  a  lightening  up 
of  the  force  be  relevant  to  saving  OPTEMPO  dollars  that  could  be 
used  somewhere  else.  Those  would  be  kind  of  the  three  things  that 
I  would  look  at. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  If  I  could  throw  my  two  cents  in,  and  I  don't 
know  how  to  quantify  this  in  a  budgetary  way,  but  you  have  to  give 
some  weight  to  the  cost  of  actually  operating,  and  you  have  to  ask 
yourselves  where  these  guys  are  going  to  be  operating,  fighting, 
you  know,  in  the  foreseeable  future.  And  again,  it  is  less  likely  to 
fill  the  gap  than  it  is  in  the  Balkans  or  in  the  Middle  East. 

If  I  could  add  one  footnote  to  a  comment  of  General  Meigs'  pre- 
vious remark,  there  is  an  alternative  in  terms  of  deployability,  and 
that  is  having  ground  forces  that  are  either  operational  or  even 
strategically  self-deployable.  If  you  can  get  yourself  to  the  area  of 
operation  either  by  flying  or  driving,  then  the  shortfalls  in  airlift 
and  difficulties  inherent  with  sealift  are  somewhat  ameliorated.  So 
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if  you  are  living  in  the  Balkans  when  you  are  operating  in  the  Bal- 
kans, or  if  you  are  based  in  Bulgaria  or  Romania  and  you  can  drive 
down  to  the  port  and  it  is  a  short  hop  to  the  port  that  we  are  about 
to  disembark  at  in  Turkey,  then  the  whole  system  is  a  lot  more  ef- 
ficient, more  effective,  and  probably  less  expensive,  as  well. 

General  Meigs.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  follow  up  on  that?  We  al- 
ready do  that.  And  I  am  glad  Mr.  Donnelly  brought  that  up.  We 
moved  forces  on  the  rotations  in  the  Balkans  by  rail.  We  did  not 
use  heavy  lift  aircraft  to  do  that  except  in  the  occasion  when  they 
were  going  to  move  those  troops  by  buses  in  a  terrorist  situation. 
I  said  I  am  not  putting  all  those  soldiers  on  the  road  with  the  haz- 
ard that  is  going  to  be  involved.  We  have  pioneered — and  I  keep 
using  "we."  I  am  sorry.  I  am  just  recently  out  of  the  job. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  never  go  away.  General.  You  are  a  gen- 
eral. You  are  always  going  to  be  one.  We  are  lucky  we've  got  people 
like  you. 

General  Meigs.  Thank  you.  United  States  Army  Europe  pio- 
neered the  use  of  jitterbugging  around  the  ports  in  the  area  to  en- 
sure that  we  knew  how  to  do  ports  anywhere  in  the  area  of  respon- 
sibility (AOR).  And  last  year,  we  did  a  self-deployment  of  aircraft 
not  only  to  Poland.  We  did  a  self-deployment  of  aircraft  across  the 
Mediterranean  to  Tunisia.  We  did  not  use  widebody  aircraft  for 
that.  So  I  agree  totally  with  Mr.  Donnelly's  comment,  but  that  is 
already  entrained.  And  the  issue  goes  back  to  how  much  discre- 
tionary investment  income  can  the  committee  spare  to  allow  us  to 
do  the  moving,  because  we  are  already  doing  the  mobility  piece. 

Ms.  Tauscher.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  just  have  a  follow-up  ques- 
tion, because  General  Meigs  is  like  the  quarterback  whose  team  is 
going  to  the  Super  Bowl  pretty  soon,  although  he  is  not  going  to 
get  to  go  himself.  The  NATO  rapid  reaction  force,  what  is  the 
nexus  between  lighter — our  lighter,  perhaps  more  expeditionary, 
more  lily  pad,  more  forward  deployed  power  projection  base,  what- 
ever term  you  want  to  use,  and  this — the  new  proposed,  soon  to  be 
NATO  rapid  reaction  force,  and  how  do  they  maximize  our  effec- 
tiveness? I  guess  I  am  always  concerned  about  the  balance  between 
lighter  and  lethality,  and  I  have  no  clue  as  to  where  we  start  to 
trade  off  on  lethality  when  we  go  lighter.  And  can  you  help  me  with 
that  a  little  bit? 

General  Meigs.  Sure.  Quite  frankly,  the  Army  hasn't  done  a  good 
job  of  selling  how  it  creates  capability  by  task  organization.  And  we 
tend — in  discussions  of  this,  we  tend  to  focus  on  a  system  like  a 
tank  or  we  tend  to  focus  on  a  flag  unit  like  a  brigade  or  a  division. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  do  not  task  organize  that  way.  In 
Bosnia  we  had  one  sort  of  a  force  that  was  wrapped  around  a 
heavy  division  because  we  thought  we  were  going  to  have  to  go  sep- 
arate fighting  forces.  When  we  went  to  Rwanda,  it  was  a  task  orga- 
nization of  engineers  doing  water  purifications  and  engineers 
bringing  bodies  and  some  light  infantry,  airborne  infantry  for  secu- 
rity. And  that  gives  you  kind  of  the  range. 

So  in  the  body  of  the  Army  and  in  the  body  of  U.S.  Army  Europe, 
you  need  a  range  of  capability.  You  need  a  certain  number  of  heavy 
units  because  those  are  the  people  that  go  deep  fast.  You  need — 
and  we  are  going  to  have  Stryker  brigades  that  fall  into  the  middle 
and  you  need  light  infantry  to  fight  in  complex  terrain  or  to  create 
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your  airborne  capability,  whatever.  What  happens  when  you  have 
a  strategic  or  operational  problem,  the  combatant  commander  says, 
look,  I  need  these  capabilities  and  unlike  the  Cold  War — and  this 
is  critically  important — unlike  the  Cold  War,  we  put  together  the 
team  that  he  needs  out  of  that.  And  so,  the  critical  metric  here  is 
maintaining  the  range  of  capability  from  light  to  heavy  without 
getting  too  much  on  either  end  so  that  the  combatant  commanders 
get  the  capabilities  out  of  the  Army  structure  that  they  need  very, 
very  quickly. 

Ms.  Tauscher.  This  is  almost  like  a  Big  Mac.  You  are  building 
off  a  menu:  You  need,  I  need  this,  this,  this  and  this.  So  that  range 
is  the  investment  that  you  have  to  keep? 

General  Meigs.  That  is  right. 

Ms.  Tauscher.  What  is  the  best  way  for  us  to  measure  whether 
we  have  that  right  investment? 

General  Meigs.  I  think  you  have  to  combine  input  from  the  com- 
batant commanders  who  will  employ  the  forces.  I  mean  the  Army 
doesn't  employ  the  forces,  the  combatant  commanders  do  that.  If 
you  don't  have  a  purple  suit,  you  are  really  not  a  warfighter  unless 
the  purple  suit  has  asked  you  to  come  to  the  party.  Their  voice  in 
this  is  critical.  In  addition,  and  I  am  no  longer  in  any  position  to 
speak  to  this,  but  the  Army  has  a  say  in  how  we  can  do  these 
things  for  the  combatant  commanders  in  the  best  way  within  their 
capability  profile. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  If  I  may  very  quickly,  we  also  have  to  remember 
we  are  talking  about  the  role  of  the  European  garrison  in  this  re- 
gard. In  the  Cold  War — the  United  States  must  always  be  able  to 
deliver  a  knockout  blow  at  its  discretion;  but  during  the  Cold  War 
the  role  of  the  Army  in  Europe  was  basically  to  start  swinging  from 
the  heels  from  round  one.  Now  the  role  of  the  European  garrison 
has  clearly  changed,  but  it  is  not  that,  you  know,  again  heavy 
armor,  toe-to-toe  kind  of  stuff  that  created  the  garrison  that  we 
now  have.  So  what  you  have  to  ask  is,  what  is  the  role  of  not  only 
ground  forces,  but  air  forces;  in  fact  the  whole  European  garrison? 
How  much  of  it  is  in  theater  in  Europe,  the  missions  that  it  has 
there,  and  how  much  of  it  is  to  pick  up  and  go  someplace  else? 

General  Meigs.  Ms.  Tauscher,  if  I  could,  when  you  get  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  way  that  USAREUR  forces  are  being  used  by  now, 
General  Jones  and  General  Franks  in  this  latest  operation,  see  if 
those  capabilities  aren't  doing  exactly  what  Mr.  Donnelly  said. 
They  are  being  used  in  exactly  that  way;  I  mean  the  light  forces 
and  the  heavy  forces.  And  what  we  have  to  remember  is  that 
across  the  Army  structure  the  forces  are  fungible  to  all  of  the  com- 
batant commanders,  and  that  is  the  critical  point.  So  you  have  to 
have  a  range  of  these  forces  available  in  position  so  they  can  be 
most  effective  and  arrive  there  first  with  the  most  troops. 

Ms.  Tauscher.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  tell  you  what  a  stimu- 
lating hearing  this  has  been.  This  has  been  a  great  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Well,  Ms.  Tauscher,  we  appreciated 
your  questions.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  great — we  never  con- 
centrated much  on  troops  in  Germany  and  now  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to.  It  has  been  very  good,  I  think.  And  Mr.  Saxton? 

Mr.  Saxton.  A  while  ago,  in  answer  to  Jim  Cooper's  question, 
General  Meigs,  you  listed  a  few,  ten  or  so  of  the  most  important 
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basing  assets  in  Germany.  So  by  inference,  there  are  10  or  15  or 
so  that  are  perhaps  the  least  important.  And  I  was  interested  to 
hear  Mr.  Donnelly  kind  of  walk  us  through  some  parts  of  new  Eu- 
rope where  there  were  basing  opportunities.  And  General  Meigs, 
you  also  suggested  that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  kind  of  redeploy 
some  assets.  And  I  wondered  if,  General  Meigs,  you  and  Mr.  Don- 
nelly kind  of  conjecture  as  to  how  that  redeployment  of  assets 
might  look.  I  mean,  what  makes  sense? 

General  Meigs.  I  hesitate  to  name  names  here — locations,  be- 
cause that  will  cause  a  big  stir  to  our  families  back  in  Germany. 
But  here  is  the  principle  I  think  that  should  apply  to  this.  The 
building  blocks  are  our  brigade  combat  teams,  and  it  would  be  very 
possible  to  move  a  brigade  combat  team  eastward  to  a  place  like 
Taszar,  to  one  of  the  large  bases  in  Romania  or  Bulgaria.  I  mean 
you  could  do  it  in  Turkey  depending  upon  the  politics  of  the  situa- 
tion and  what  you  get  for  a  status  of  forces  agreement.  And  what 
you  would  want  is  a  very  large  training  area  that  would  allow  you 
to  do  the  type  of  training  that  is  so  important  today  because  our 
units  fight  in  such  a  dispersed  manner.  That  is  kind  of  the  way  to 
approach  the  issue. 

And  when  I  was  talking  to  Congresswoman  Tauscher  earlier,  the 
degree  to  which  you  can  restation  is  strictly  a  function  of  how 
much  capital  the  Congress  can  afford  to  put  on  the  table  to  allow 
that  to  happen.  And  moving  a  brigade  combat  team,  as  we  saw 
with  efficient  basing,  is  not  that  hard  to  do,  but  you  have  got  to 
put  it  in  a  place  that  is  a  viable  location  for  training  and  for  qual- 
ity of  life  and  has  a  deplojrment  platform.  And,  obviously,  a  place 
like  Taszar  or  bases  in  Hungary  that  are  adjacent  to  a  big  airfield 
have  that. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Look,  I  am  more  impressed  about  what  we  actu- 
ally don't  know  than  what  we  do  know  about  this.  I  was  very  inter- 
ested to  hear  General  Meigs  say  I  think  it  was  $400  or  $500  mil- 
lion to  consolidate  one  brigade  combat  team.  This  clearly  requires 
more  study  to  be  able  to  do  an  intelligent  cost-benefit  analysis,  but 
I  would  urge  the  committee  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  kind  of  what — one  of  the  con- 
clusions that  I  have  reached  during  the  last  couple  of  hours  is  that 
maybe  we  ought  to  do  just  that.  Maybe  we  ought  to  have  some  of 
our — I  don't  know  whether  travel  would  be  involved  or  how  you  do 
it,  but  maybe  we  ought  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  these  places  and 
then  collaborate  with  General  Meigs  and  Mr.  Donnelly  again  in  the 
future  to  try  and  see  if  some  of  these  things  do  make  sense,  so  that 
if  the  time  comes  when  we  want  to  pursue  it,  we  will  have  some 
kind  of  a  game  plan  as  to  how  to  move. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman  makes  a  good  suggestion, 
and  the  other  idea  is  that  we  are  coming  up  to  base  closing  and 
realignment  ourselves.  And  you  can't — I  don't  think  you  can  seg- 
regate the  footprint  of  the  American  uniform  forces  external  to  the 
United  States  from  those  that  are  internal  and  are  going  to  be  sub- 
ject to  closures  and  realignment.  So  it  would  make  sense  if  we  are 
going  to  do  it,  we  do  it  fairly  soon.  A  great  idea,  and  we  developed 
some  good  issues  here.  The  gentleman  from  Hawaii  with  the  lei 
around  his  neck,  fabulous  Mr.  Abercrombie. 
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Mr.  Abercrombie.  I  feel  like  going  to  a  soft  shoe.  General  Meigs, 
please  forgive  me,  you  have  given  us  the  courtesy  of  your  thoughts 
and  exchange  all  afternoon  and  I  haven't  been  here  because  of 
other  commitments,  but  I  dare  say  if  I  am  going  over  some  ground 
that  has  been  gone  over  before,  just  reading  your  testimony  alone 
indicates  that  considerable  amount  of  thought  has  to  be  given  and 
hard  and  fast  answers  aren't  necessarily  available  to  us  now. 
Would  that  be  a  fair  assessment  of  your  testimony? 

General  Meigs.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  In  that  context  then,  could  you  amplify  at 
least  for  me  a  little  bit,  having  heard  this  initially  from  General 
Jones  when  some  of  us  went  to  the  Munich  security  conference, 
heard  first  in  the  sense  of  some  of  the  operational  details  that 
might  accompany  this  kind  of  doctrinal  change,  if  you  will,  and 
then  having  that  as  a  foundation  and  referring  then  to  particularly 
pages  three  and  four  of  your  testimony — I  am  going  to  skip  the  pol- 
itics of  the  Christian  Democratic  Union  (CDU)  if  that  is  okay — hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  serious  questions  about  how  exactly  do  you  fi- 
nance the  logistics  and  the  infrastructure  of  such  a  possibility;  that 
is  to  say,  what  would  be  the  shape  of  the  infrastructure  and  what 
would  be  the  policy  with  respect  to  rotation?  You  cite,  and  I  am  not 
familiar  with  it  or,  if  I  was,  I  have  forgotten  it,  the  idea  of  six 
month  rotational  tours  for  units  recalls  the  Army's  use  of  rotational 
brigades  in  Europe  in  the  mid-'70s.  I  encourage  members  of  the 
committee  to  obtain  and  read  the  RAND  Arroyo  study  of  that  expe- 
rience. Is  the  testimony  that  follows  that  a  summation  of  the 
RAND  study? 

General  Meigs.  No,  sir.  I  was  trying  to  refer  to  that  in  reference 
to  Brigade  75,  and  the  RAND  Arroyo  study,  you  will  find,  says  that 
that  is  not  a  very  happy  experience. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Not  a  happy  experience.  Why?  Because  of  the 
particular  doctrine  being  pursued  at  that  time  or 

General  Meigs.  It  had  a  very  negative  impact  on  the  morale  of 
the  soldiers  and  families  that  were  involved  in  that  project. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Is  that  because  the  psychology  of  the  soldiers 
and  the  families  involved  at  that  time  would  be  different  than  the 
kind  of  rotation  that  would  be  contemplated  under  this  change? 

General  Meigs.  I  don't  think  it  was  so  much  the  psychology  as 
it  was  the  turbulence  that  was  created  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
living  in  rather  substandard  situations. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  I  agree.  Maybe  I  didn't  make  it  clear  enough. 
My  impression  of  what  General  Jones  was  talking  about  is  that  we 
would  begin  to  deemphasize  families  there.  We  begin — this  would 
be  deployments,  plain  and  simple,  of  fighting  troops. 

General  Meigs.  That  is  what  Brigade  75  was.  We  brought  a  bri- 
gade from  the  United  States  to  Germany  for  six  months  and  sta- 
tioned it  at  Grafenwoehr,  no  families.  And  remember  at  that  time, 
it  may  have  looked  calm  in  the  Cold  War  army,  but  my  unit  that 
I  commanded  in  1984  to  1986  had  companies  that  were  gone  as 
many  as  270  days  a  year. 

General  Meigs.  I  mean,  this  was  a  very  fast  turning  outfit,  and 
this  was  kind  of  a  step  too  far. 

When  I  go  to  the  next  paragraph  what  I  am  trying  to  explain  is 
that  if  you  are  going  to  maintain  a  deployment  of  units,  your  unit 
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of  measure  is  about  five  to  one  if  you  are  going  to  do  it  forever  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  It  is  very  hard  to  sustain  a  three  units  to 
one  rotation  because  you  got  a  unit  getting  ready  to  go,  a  unit  out 
there  and  a  unit  back  home.  You  had  rather  not  do  that.  In  fact, 
the  business  about  expeditionary  I  find  kind  of  strange  because 
U.S.  Army  Europe,  and  I  quote  this  number  in  there,  has  sustained 
40  percent  of  the  deployment  activity  of  the  United  States  Army 
with  one-sixth  of  the  soldiers. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  I  agree  with  all  of  that.  That  is  why  I  am  anx- 
ious to  ask  these  questions.  Because  you  see,  as  I  understand 
what's  being  contemplated,  and  I  just  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
with  Mr.  Powell  Moore,  because  the  Secretary  is  now  over  on  the 
floor,  and  I  cited  to  him  some  of  my  concerns  with  respect  to  the 
aftermath  of  the  particular  situation  before  us  now  with  Iraq, 
which  to  me  is — people  think  that  that  is  the  culmination  of  some- 
thing. My  fear  is  no,  no,  no.  This  is  but  the  beginning  of 

General  Meigs.  You  are  right. 

Mr.  Abercrombie  [continuing].  A  big  something  or  series  of 
somethings.  My  preconception  is — or  my  conception — the  propo- 
sition that  worries  me  the  most  is  that  this  does  make  sense,  this 
kind  of  rotational  thing,  and  that  we  can  look  forward  not  to  weeks 
or  months,  but  years  of  deployments  like  this.  And  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  how  you  sustain  that  with  the  existing  strength  of  the  Army 
seems  to  me  is  impossible. 

General  Meigs.  I  think  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  It  is  easy  for  someone  to  say  to  me,  despite 
my  length  of  service  on  the  committee,  look,  what  the  hell  do  you 
know?  You  know  out  of  books.  You  listen  to  people  like  Meigs. 
Sure,  maybe  there  is  some  experience  there  and  all  that,  but  let's 
face  it,  what  do  you  know?  Well,  you  know,  in  the  end  you  have 
to  make  judgments.  I  am  sitting  here.  I  have  to  make  a  judgment. 
I  try  to  read  as  much  as  I  can  and  take  the  experience  of  people 
who  have  had  the  experience  and  see  what  I  can  extrapolate.  What 
I  get  out  of  this  is  that  if  this  in  fact  is  where  we  are  going,  you 
can  forget  all  about  this  idea  of  we  are  going  to  have  happy  fami- 
lies out  here  whether  it  is  in  Germany  or  in  some  base  outside 
Hungary  or  whatever  it  is.  This  is  going  to  be  grit-eyed,  hard- 
nosed,  year-after-year  commitment  of  troops  who  understand  this 
is  what  it  is  all  about,  and  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  it 
with  a  volunteer  service  number  that  exists  for  the  United  States 
Army  right  now. 

General  Meigs.  I  think  you  are  exactly  right,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  retain. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Be  sure  what  you  just  said  because  it  is  going 
to  be  recorded.  If  you  said  I  am  exactly  right  about  something 

Mr.  Taylor.  General,  please  don't  encourage  him. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  You  can  see  that  Representative  Taylor  just 
sat  bolt  upright  at  that. 

General  Meigs.  I  think  the  family  strain  would  be  a  huge  prob- 
lem for  the  United  States  Army  if  you  go  to  that  degree  of  deploy- 
ment. So  I  can  give  you  a  piece  of  an  evidence.  We  can't  go  through 
the  numbers  here  because  you  don't  know  what  the  size  of  the 
problem  is  going  to  be. 
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I  was  in  a  former  job  in  the  Army,  I  was  responsible  for  the  lan- 
guage school  at  Monterrey.  I  was  making  a  tour  and  I  met  one  of 
the  first  sergeants  for  the  course  there  who  was  handling  all  the 
Korean  language  students,  and  we  started  talking  about  what  he 
had  done  and  I  asked  him  if  he  was  married  and  he  said  no,  sir, 
but  I  have  had  five  tours  in  Korea.  He  lost  his  first  family.  We 
need  to  be  very  careful  with  this  one. 

The  other  one  is  the  culture  shock  issue.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  you  go  all  the  way  back  into  the  19th  century,  the  way  the 
Army  has  always  done  its  business,  the  families  went  with  the  sol- 
diers. We  are  stuck  with  that  as  a  cultural  norm.  That  can  change 
over  time.  If  you  do  it  at  a  time  of  great  stress  like  we  have  now, 
you  risk  having  some  things  happen  that  you  really  don't  want  to 
happen.  We  had  that  with  VOLAR. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  I  understand.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  conclude. 
But  the  reason  that  I  find  your  testimony  particularly  compelling, 
thought  provoking,  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  say  here,  is  that  for 
someone  like  myself  or  for  members  of  the  committee  that  have  to 
try  to  figure  out  how  are  we  going  to  put  this  together  in  terms 
of  proper  authorization  and  appropriations,  let  alone  policy  with  re- 
spect to  numbers  and  end  strength  and  all  the  rest  of  it  is — see, 
my  problem,  the  worst  scenario  that  I  see  in  front  of  me  is  multiple 
deployments  being  required  regardless  of  whether  these  bases  are 
back  in — this  is  a  momentary  thing.  I  don't  want  to  base  policy  on 
fashion  of  the  moment — I  know  State  Department  stuff  back  and 
forth — or  political  pronouncements  of  the  moment.  I  am  talking 
about  long-term  strategic  interests  being  addressed.  I  see  multiple 
deployments  being  required  almost  at  a  moment's  notice.  You  got 
to  have  flexibility.  You  can't  have  somebody  wondering  whether 
their  kids  are  going  to  get  home  from  school  or  be  yelled  at  on  the 
school  yard,  that  kind  of  thing.  And  this  means  a  kind  of  almost 
legions  outside  of  Rome  and  they  are  out  some  place  and  maybe 
they  will  be  back  in  two  or  three  years.  I  don't  mean  we  would  ac- 
tually have  them  out  two  or  three  years  but  I  am  talking  about  a 
deployment  psychology  different  from  what  we  have  right  now. 

General  Meigs.  I  think  with  the  burden  that  we  are  going  to  put 
on  the  Army  structure,  with  the  stationing  that  is  going  to  be  re- 
quired in  Iraq,  by  going 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  For  openers. 

General  Meigs.  For  openers.  By  going  to  a  rotational  structure 
in  Korea  and  Germany,  you  will  have  nothing  like  a  5  to  1  ratio, 
you  will  have  more  like  a  2  V2.  to  1  ratio. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  That  is  not  sustainable. 

General  Meigs.  You  can't  stand  the  pain. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Last  thing.  What  if  you  had  to — I  am  not 
holding  you  to  this  and  I  hope  it  is  not  going  to  be  reported  that 
that  is  what  you  said,  but  what  would  you  say  had  to  be  done 
under  those  circumstances  where  you  are  facing  possible  multiple 
deployments  over  an  extended  period  of  time  with  very,  very  short 
periods  in  which  to  make  up  your  mind  as  to  where  you  are  going 
to  go  and  what  you  need  to  do,  six  to  one?  seven  to  one? 

General  Meigs.  I  wouldn't  break  five  to  one,  and  six  to  one  is 
sure  a  heck  of  a  lot  better.  Because  what  happens  every  time  you 
have  an  unanticipated  contingency,  your  ratio  goes  into  a  cocked 
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hat.  We  are  going  to  have  soldiers  going  to  places — in  USAREUR, 
actually,  they  have  been  alerted  now,  some  who  just  got  back  from 
Kosovo. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  I  understand.  We  are  talking  about  sending 
them  to  the  Philippines. 

General  Meigs.  They  will  salute  smartly  and  go  do  that.  You 
cannot  sustain  that  forever.  You  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  break 
after  this.  They  are  going  to  want  time  with  their  families. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  At  a  minimum,  would  end  strength  numbers 
have  to  change  considerably? 

General  Meigs.  End  strength  has  remained  the  same.  You  could 
increase  the  end  strength,  but  that  is  a  very  difficult  issue. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  indul- 
gence. I  don't  mean  to  slight  the  other  members  of  the  panel  that 
are  there,  Mr.  Chairman.  Their  testimony  is  very,  very  strong  and 
equally  compelling,  but  obviously  we  can't  explore  it  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  They  say  we  are  going 
to  have  the  room  cleared  here  in  a  few  minutes.  But  Mr.  Skelton, 
and,  Mr.  Taylor,  you  wanted  to  ask  another  question,  too,  didn't 
you? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Just  a  quick  comment,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  I  recall, 
the  1st  Armored  Division  went  from  Germany  down  to  Kosovo  for 
a  year.  They  went  back  to  Germany  for  nine  months.  They  went 
back  for  six  months  thereafter,  and  54  percent  of  them  were  the 
same  soldiers.  Am  I  correct? 

General  Meigs.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Taylor,  go  right  ahead  for  our  last  question. 
We  will  wrap  up. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  will  open  this  up  to  the  panel  because  I  am  a  bit 
bewildered  by  what  some  of  my  colleagues  said.  Is  there  a  single 
instance  of  a  German  mayor,  a  German  politician  of  any  real  stat- 
ure asking  us  to  leave  our  installations  in  Germany?  I  am  not 
aware  of  any,  but  I  sure  thought  my  colleagues  repeatedly  make 
reference  to  this. 

General  Meigs.  I  have  never 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  are  the  experts,  guys.  I  am  asking  you. 

General  Meigs.  Even  if  in  the — when  I  was  a  brigade  com- 
mander, we  had  a  mayor  who  would  use  the  antipathy  in  some  of 
the  parts  of  his  constituency  as  sort  of  the  way  of  ingratiating  them 
to  himself.  His  city  government  was  very  supportive.  When  we  got 
ready  to  go  to  Desert  Storm,  they  couldn't  do  enough  for  us  to  get 
us  out  the  door  on  to  our  military  mission.  I  have  never  had  a 
mayor  say  we  want  to  get  you  guys  out  of  here.  In  fact,  when  you 
do  notify  them  that  you  are  going  to  leave,  it  is  very  difficult.  I 
mean  they  get  very  upset. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Is  there  a  single  instance  of  a  protest  against  an 
American  facility,  not  our  policy  maybe  someplace  else,  but  is  there 
a  single  instance  of  a  protest  against  an  American  facility  in  Ger- 
many? 

General  Meigs.  You  do  get  some  of  that  with  noise.  Helicopter 
noise  primarily.  But  when  you  take  the  mayors  and  fly  them 
around,  you  take  the  people  out  and  show  them  how  the  airfield 
works,  it  usually  goes  away. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  Take  them  to  Gulfport,  Mississippi  and  do  that  oc- 
casionally, but  other  than  that?  Okay. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Part  of  the  reason  for  thinking  about  redeploying 
in  Europe  is  exactly  to  ameliorate  the  kinds  of  stresses  that  Mr. 
Abercrombie  and  Mr.  Skelton  made  reference  to.  The  reality  has 
been  for  the  past  decade  of  constant  deployments  from  Germany 
elsewhere.  And  now,  that  is  a  strain  that — you  know  it  is  really 
surprising  that  soldiers  have  put  up  with  as  much  as  they  have, 
because  they  didn't  sign  up  to  be  Marines.  They  signed  up  to  have 
a  middle-class  family  life  like  most  Americans.  What  we  ought  to 
be  doing,  you  know,  beyond  our  pique  at  Germany  and  France, 
which  is  an  emotion  certainly  I  can  share,  is  asking  ourselves  what 
can  we  do  to  relocate  our  forces  to  make  it  easier  for  them  to  exe- 
cute the  operations  that  we  know  at  this  point  that  they  are  going 
to  have  to  undertake  and  they  will  have  to  undertake  for  decades 
to  come.  That  is  the  argument  that  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Again,  it  is  not  a  question  of,  you  know,  what  the  average  Ger- 
man in  Kaiserslautern  or  Bavaria  thinks  about  our  soldiers.  They 
are  far  different  from  the  Chancellor,  that  is  for  sure.  But  how  long 
we  lighten  the  load  and  still  allow  our  soldiers  and  our  airmen  and 
our  sea  surface  people  to  execute  the  missions  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  ask  of  them 

Dr.  Kagan.  If  I  could  very  briefly  point  out  that  I  don't  think 
moving  the  forces  into  Eastern  Europe  is  going  to  help  with  that. 
We  have  been  deplo3ring  to  Bosnia.  I  don't  think  anyone  here  is 
proposing  to  move  our  permanent  base  into  Bosnia  or  Kosovo. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  all  concur  that  deploying  into  the 
Bosnia  theater  is  fairly — is  as  efficient  out  of  Germany  as  it  could 
be  from  any  other  European  country? 

General  Meigs.  It  costs  you  a  heck  of  a  lot  less  to  do  it  out  of 
Germany  than  it  would  from  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  Not  the  States,  fi'om  any  other  European  coun- 
try. 

General  Meigs.  Obviously  the  closer  you  get,  the  less  you  will 
pay  in  real  costs. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  We  already  are  sort  of  operating  in  part  from 
Hungary  and  have  been  since  the  start  of  the  mission.  So  making 
that  more  permanent  could  be  more  realistic  to  rotate  guys  into 
Bosnia  or  into  Kosovo  to  do  the — you  know,  they  go  out  from  Camp 
Bonsteel  and  they  go  out  to  man  a  checkpoint  or  something  like 
that  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  This  is  the  pattern  of  operations.  You 
could  do  that  a  heck  of  a  lot  easier,  as  General  Meigs  says,  if  you 
were  a  lot  closer. 

General  Meigs.  That  is  true. 

Could  I  make  one  little  comment,  Mr.  Chairman?  The  idea  that 
soldiers  sign  up  for  a  middle-class  life  grates  a  little  bit  here.  Sol- 
diers sign  up  to  serve  their  Nation  in  whatever  capacity  that  Na- 
tion asks  and  if  it  is  harm's  way,  bring  it  on  down. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  My  point  was  that 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Donnelly  said  that  he  didn't  be- 
lieve soldiers  signed  up  to  go  into  harm's  way. 

General  Meigs.  They  do  sign  up  to  go  into  harm's  way.  That  is 
part  of  the  contract. 
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The  Chairman.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Donnelly  contradicted  that.  I 
think  he  said,  from  other  parts  of  Europe  you  have  more  efficient 
deployment  to  the  places  where  we  have  been  than  to  Germany. 

General  Meigs.  That  is  correct.  I  always  want  to  go  back  to  this 
issue  of  how  much  capital  we  can  spare  to  change  the  pattern. 

The  Chairman.  Listen,  I  think  that  is  a  legitimate  point.  I  think 
we  got  a  great  array  of  positions  and  good  back  and  forth  with  the 
members  and  we  have  learned  a  lot  in  this  particular  hearing.  One 
thing  I  would  ask  you.  General,  to  maybe  take — even  though  you 
are  in  a  retired  status,  you  obviously  have  great  connections  with 
Germany — is  I  went  over  the  amount  of  material  and  expertise 
that  was  sold  by  German  companies  to  build  poison  gas  plants  in 
Iraq.  Literally,  the  bulk  of  the  outlaw  contribution  to  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  program  was  German  corporations  of  all  the 
countries  in  the  world.  And  the  idea  that  we  have  this  enormous 
presence,  military  presence,  smaller  now,  but  still  substantial  in 
Germany,  plenty  of  goodwill  ambassadors  like  you  working  with 
presumably  a  people  of  good  intent  in  Germany,  and  the  idea  that 
nonetheless  none  of  that  seems  to  have  any  stemming  effect  on  this 
flow  of  killing  technology  to  our  adversaries  doesn't  make  a  lot  of 
sense.  And  I  don't  think  it  makes  a  lot  of  friends,  either.  And  I 
think  maybe  that  is  a  backdrop  against  which  the  current  problem 
has  taken  on  maybe  a  greater  focus. 

Have  you  ever  worked  on  that  problem?  Have  you  ever  been 
aware  of  it?  Is  the  Army  kind  of  insulated  from  that? 

General  Meigs.  When  I  was  in  Bosnia,  certain  activities  became 
known  to  me  and  I  made  it  very  clear  to  both  our  intelligence  serv- 
ices and  to  the  Germans,  and  not  just  the  Germans  by  the  way, 
that  that  was  clearly  out  of  bounds. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  something  they  do  on  a  regular  basis,  and 
they  do  it  in  a  more  proliferate  way  than  anybody  else.  Somewhat 
of  a  contradiction  to  this  friendship  because  they  give  our  enemies 
the  capability  of  killing  those  same  kids  who  are  housed  in  their 
barracks  and  living  in  those  towns  with  those  nice  mayors  seeing 
them  off. 

On  that  happy  note,  gentlemen,  I  think  we  have  had  a  good  dis- 
cussion and  we  have  had  a  real  good,  I  think,  review  of  our  foot- 
print in  Europe  and  our  military  position  there  that  maybe  we 
wouldn't  have  had  otherwise.  So  thank  you  very  much.  We  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you.  You  are  certainly  invited — we  are  going 
to  have  a  reception  at  5:30.  You  are  invited  to  stick  around  and 
enjoy  some  refreshments  with  us.  So,  appreciate  it  so  much.  Thank 
you. 

Hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:32  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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Today,  the  committee  meets  to  receive  testimony  on  options 
for  U.S.  military  force  structure  in  Europe. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  out  witnesses  today: 

•  General  Montgomery  Meigs,  USA  (Ret),  former 
Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Europe  and  7'*^ 
Army, 

•  Dr.  Fredrick  Kagan,  Associate  Professor  of  History  at 
West  Point,  and 

•  Mr.  Thomas  Donnelly,  Resident  Fellow  at  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute. 

Gentlemen,  I  look  forward  to  your  testimony  today. 
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Today  we  begin  the  debate  on  the  future  of  our  mihtary  force 
structure  in  Europe.  The  idea  of  altering  our  force  mix  and  basing 
arrangements  in  Europe  to  meet  new  strategic  realities  is  not  new. 
The  2001  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  (QDR)  outlined  the 
general  concept  of  developing  a  basing  system  that  provides  the 
United  States  with  greater  flexibility.  It  specifically  stated  that  we 
should  look  beyond  Western  Europe  and  Northeast  Asia,  and  look 
to  find  bases  that  will  allow  us  access  to  areas  where  future 
conflicts  are  likely  to  occur.  The  QDR  went  on  to  discuss  the  idea 
of  using  overseas  bases  as  hubs  for  power  projection,  and  tasked 
the  Army  with  sending  an  Interim  Brigade  Combat  Team  to 
Europe  by  fiscal  year  2007  to  provide  a  more  responsive  force  in 
the  event  of  a  crisis. 

More  recently,  the  new  commanding  general  of  the  U.S. 
European  Command,  General  James  Jones,  raised  the  issue 
reexamining  our  military  posture  in  Europe.  At  a  briefing  to  a 
visiting  U.S.  delegation  to  Europe,  General  Jones  outlined  his 
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thoughts  regarding  a  change  in  the  nature  of  our  presence  in 
Europe  from  a  garrison  force  to  a  more  expeditionary  force.  Under 
this  concept,  U.S.  troops  would  rotate  overseas  as  a  unit  on  a 
periodic  basis  rather  than  be  permanently  stationed  in  Europe.  Our 
bases  in  Europe  would  become,  in  General  Jones'  words,  "lily 
pads"  -  bases  from  which  our  forces  would  deploy  to  crisis  areas 
around  the  world. 

Needless  to  say,  this  or  any  similar  concept  would  represent  a 
fundamental  shift  in  the  way  we  look  at  our  security  arrangements 
in  Europe. 

Either  way,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  1  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  consider  these  issues.  First,  the  threats  to  American 
interests  today  are  radically  different  than  they  were  when  our 
forces  were  first  stationed  in  Europe  after  World  War  II.  At  that 
time,  our  forces  in  Germany  were  there  to  prevent  the  Soviet 
Union  from  invading  Western  Europe  through  the  Fulda  Gap. 
Today,  with  Western  Europe  secure  and  at  peace,  our  forces  in 
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Germany  no  longer  are  there  to  defend  Germany,  but  instead 

forward  deploy  to  the  Balkans  and  the  Middle  East  in  response  to 

requirements  m  those  areas  of  operations. 

Second,  the  nature  of  the  NATO  alliance  has  changed.  Today, 

the  alliance  has  expanded,  allowing  former  Warsaw  Pact  nations  to 

join  NATO  and  be  part  of  the  new  security  framework  in  Europe. 

With  this  expanded  NATO,  the  United  States  may  have  the 

opportunity  to  base  its  forces  in  new  locations_locations  that  are 

closer  to  potential  crisis  areas  and  diat  could  provide  lower  training 

and  deployment  costs.  In  the  same  way  that  basing  our  forces  in 

Germany  after  World  War  n  helped  bring  peace  and  security  to 

Western  Europe,  so  moving  our  forces  east  and  south  may  allow 

Eastern  Europe  to  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  West. 

Finally,  our  military  is  in  an  era  of  change.  Both  at  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  here  on  Capital  Hill,  we  are  looking  at 
new  ways  of  providing  for  the  national  defense.  As  we  prepare  for 
a  possible  base  closure  round  in  2005,  in  which  every  base  in 
America  will  be  scrutinized,  it  is  only  right  that  our  overseas  bases, 
including  those  in  Germany,  receive  an  examination  based  on 
mission  and  cost  and  thus  get  the  same  scrutiny  as  military  bases 
within  the  the  U.S. 
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Opening  Statement  for  The  Honorable  Ike  Skelton  (D-MO), 
Ranking  Member,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  U.S.  House  of 

Representatives 

Hearing  on  the  Future  U.S.  Military  Force  Structure  in  Europe 

February  26,  2003 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  thank  you  for  holding  this 

hearing  today.  I  join  you  in  welcoming  our  distinguished  panel  of 

witnesses  and  particularly  welcome  General  Meigs  back  to  the 

business  of  testifying. 

It  has  been  more  than  a  decade  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War 
and  almost  18  months  since  the  attacks  of  September  11  provoked 
the  global  war  on  terrorism.  This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  think 
strategically  about  the  missions  the  United  States  must  undertake 
globally.  We  should  be  asking  tough  questions  about  where  our 
forces  should  be  based  and  how  they  should  be  deployed. 

We  must  not  hold  onto  the  old  way  of  business  because  that  is 
the  way  we  did  it  In  the  Cold  War.  But  we  must  carefully  consider 
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the  implications  of  any  proposals  for  change.  Proposals  like  those 
being  considered  by  General  Jones  in  European  Command  could 
have  profound  impacts — on  individual  troops  and  their  families,  on 
unit  training  and  readiness,  on  service  planning  and  doctrine,  on  the 
defense  budget,  and  on  U.S.  relationships  with  individual  nations 
and  within  alliances  like  NATO. 

Vd  like  to  focus  for  a  minute  on  this  last  issue  because  this  has 
been  a  tense  time  for  us  and  several  of  our  NATO  allies.  There  are 
real  disagreements  about  how  to  deal  with  Iraq,  and  these  should 
not  be  minimized.  But  decisions  about  where  to  base  our  troops  and 
about  U.S.  presence  in  the  region  should  be  based  on  a  strategic 
view,  not  on  a  single  argument — even  if  a  bad  one.  Not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  on  it,  but  we  should  be  especially  careful  not  to  let  the 
emotions  associated  with  the  present  disagreement  with  France  and 
Germany  cause  us  to  act  precipitously  with  respect  to  basing 
decisions  in  Europe  that  will  almost  certainly  have  geopolitical 
ramifications  for  decades  to  come. 
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For  50  years,  the  NATO  allies — and  Germany  in  particular — 
have  stood  with  the  United  States.  They  are  standing  with  us  now  in 
places  like  Afghanistan  and  the  Balkans.  I  recall,  in  particular,  a 
discussion  I  had  with  two  very  senior  German  genera!  officers,  both 
of  who  implored  me  on  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  substantial 
United  States  presence  in  Germany.  There  are  deep  ties  between 
our  countries,  and  we  should  not  radically  change  the  basing 
posture  that  has  been  a  linchpin  of  our  deep  ties  with  that  country 
and  of  stability  in  Europe  in  general  without  considerable 
deliberation  and  forethought.  You  don't  abandon  a  close  personal 
friend  over  a  single  fight. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  consider  myself  a  student  of  history, 
and  I  know  General  Meigs  that  you  do,  too.  History  teaches  that  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  anticipate  the  future  course  of  events.  How 
many  of  us  predicted  the  Berlin  wall  would  come  down  even  a  few 
months  before  that  dramatic  event  occurred?  That  may  have  been  a 
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beneficial  occurrence  in  terms  of  regional  stability,  but  destabilizing 
events  can  happen  just  as  quickly — sometimes  within  a  matter  of  a 
few  short  months.  Regardless  of  what  decision  is  ultimately  made 
about  how  best  to  station  our  forces  overseas — whether  in  Europe, 
Korea  or  elsewhere — I  think  it  behooves  us  to  go  slowly  and  to 
hedge  our  bets,  always  keeping  our  national  security  and  our 
national  security  strategy  foremost  in  mind. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  witnesses'  testimony.  Thank  you 
again,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  holding  this  hearing. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairaian  and  Ranking  Member  Mr  Skelton  for  holding  this  important  hearing.  Thank 
you.  General  Meigs,  Dr.  Kagan,  and  Mr.  Donnelly  for  taking  time  out  of  your  busy  schedules  to  be  here,  1 
appreciate  the  great  contnbution  that  our  forces  m  Europe  have  contnbuted  to  the  war  in  Kosovo,  the  *ar  on 
terror,  and  the  security  and  stability  of  Europe  throughout  the  Cold  War.  We  owe  a  great  deal  of  thanks  to  our 
men  and  women  in  uniform  -  and  their  families,  who  have  accompanied  them  overseas. 

That  being  said,  I  have  serious  concerns  about  the  cost  of  keeping  so  many  American  servicemembers 
and  their  families  stationed  halfway  around  the  world.  There  are  close  to  1 18,000  servicemembers  stationed  m 
the  U.S.  European  Command.  With  them  are  close  lo  130,000  military  dependents  and  27,000  DoD  civilian 
employees  and  their  dependents.  The  U.S.  Army  in  Europe  has  an  operating  budget  of  just  under  $2  billion.  Yet 
here  at  home  we  talk  about  closing  bases  for  lack  of  defense  funds. 

During  the  deliberation  of  the  FY03  National  Defense  Authorization  act.  it  was  determined  that  sixty-nine 
percent  of  all  Defense  Department  facilities  need  repair.  Si.xty  percent  of  military  family  housing  is  inadequate. 
On  Fort  Lee,  m  the  Fourth  Distncl  of  Virginia,  the  majority  of  existing  housing  units  are  unsatisfactory,  resulting 
in  an  overall  C-4  rating.  At  a  time  when  we  are  sending  our  soldiers  abroad  to  fight  terronsm.  their  families  are 
staying  m  sub-par  housing. 

Now,  in  the  context  of  a  potential  war  with  Iraq,  some  of  our  so-called  "allies,"  -  allies  whose  very 
freedoms  were  provided  at  the  cost  of  Amencan  lives,  want  us  to  abandon  our  goal  of  disarmament  so  that  they 
can  play  power  games  in  the  European  Union. 

What  stnkes  me  however,  is  that  after  fighting  tooth  and  nail  last  year  to  gel  Ft  Lee  a  $5.2  million  fire 
and  emergency  service  center,  I  see  that  this  year's  military  construction  budget  includes  over  S258  million  in 
MTLCON  funding  for  bases  m  Germany  -  S138  million  from  the  Army  budget  alone.  Should  we  really  be 
building  up  our  military  in  a  country  that  sentenced  an  accoinplice  to  the  3,000  murders  of  September  11*  to  only 
1 5  years  in  jail?  The  U.S.  has  close  to  1S6.000  service  personnel,  DoD  civilians,  and  theu  dependents  m 
Germany.  The  16   Air  Expeditionary  Wing,  stationed  at  Istres,  is  currently  contnbutmg  American  dollars  to  the 
French  economy.  My  question  is:  do  we  need  to? 

While  the  Department  of  Defense  considers  realignmg  and  closing  bases  in  the  United  States,  perhaps 
they  should  be  realigiung  and  closing  one  of  the  11  U.S.  bases  or  22  US  military  elements  in  Germany  and 
France.  I  look  forward  to  receiving  the  tesnmony  of  our  witnesses  and  deliberating  on  whether  we  will  change 
our  distnbution  of  forces  to  protect  those  who  actually  deserve  our  protection  -  the  servicemembers  and  their 
families  who  live  in  substandard  domestiQ  housing. 


Thank  you. 
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Congressman  Jeff  Miller 

Statement  Delivered  to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 

US  Military  Force  Structure  in  Europe 

Wednesday,  February  26,  2003 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  thank  General  Montgomery  Meigs,  Dr. 
Fredrick  Kagan  an  Mr.  Thomas  Donnelly,  for  their  attendance  and  testimony  at  today's 
hearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  given  the  current  configuration  of  our  posture  in  Europe  and  elsewhere 
abroad,  this  hearing  is  very  timely  and  should  be  a  solid  first  step  in  redefining  our  force 
staicture  in  this  post-Cold  War,  Global  War  on  Terrorism  era.  In  all  honesty,  I  believe 
this  discussion  should  have  probably  occurred  at  least  a  decade  ago,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  crumbled  and  our  National  Security  threat  changed  overnight. 

For  8  years,  the  Clinton  Administration  squandered  the  opportunity  to  define  our 
overseas  defense  posture.  Their  attention  to  our  domestic  forces  was  less  than 
focused,  and  that  lack  of  vision  was  seen  tenfold  overseas. 

So  today,  at  this  juncture  in  our  history,  we  are  finally  taking  a  serious  look  at  our 
permanently  deployed  forces  in  Europe.  I  would  assume  that  a  force  to  counter  our 
Cold  War  nemesis  will  not  be  necessary.  We  are  not  addressing  threats  with  huge  land 
armies  nor  a  threat  with  advanced  technical  capabilities. 

However,  as  we  all  know,  the  next  threat  can  not  necessarily  be  addressed  with  our 
lone  experience  from  the  last  conflict  or  war.  This  business  of  promoting  democracy 
and  defending  our  national  priorities  is  fluid  and  our  armed  forces  must  remain  light  and 
flexible. 

And  although  we  are  not  expected  to  defend  against  large  armies,  we  should  have  the 
capability  to  defend  against  any  perceived  threat.  Therefore.  I  do  not  foresee  nor 
request  a  full  scale  abandonment  of  our  Cold  War  tactics.  Some  processes  work  better 
than  others  and  we  may  find  that  the  old  way  is  the  right  way  and  there  is  no  need  to  fix 
what's  not  broken. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  think  this  is  a  very  engaging  discussion  and  I  look  fonward  to  this 
and  future  hearings. 
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Statement  of  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Kagan 
Associate  Professor  of  Military  History,  United  States  Military  Academy 

Before 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 

26  February  2003 

The  opinions  that  follow  are  exclusively  those  of  Dr.  Kagan  and  should  not  be 
construed  to  reflect  the  views  of  U.S.M.A.,  the  Department  of  the  Army,  or  any 
agency  or  department  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Proposals  to  pull  American  permanent  garrisons  out  of  Germany  and  to  transfer 
American  training  bases  in  Europe  to  the  new  Eastern  European  members  of  NATO  are 
ill-advised  and  untimely.  Taking  such  action  now  would  do  irreparable  harm  to  the 
NATO  alliance.  It  would  undermine  the  credibility  of  the  American  commitment  to 
involvement  in  international  affairs  after  the  conclusion  of  a  war  with  Iraq.  It  would 
place  a  significant  new  strain  on  the  soldiers  of  the  American  Army,  who  are  already 
under  enormous  pressure  to  carry  out  the  missions  required  for  the  success  of  the  war  on 
terrorism,  the  possible  war  against  Iraq,  the  defense  of  the  Korean  peninsula,  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Balkans,  and  other  critical  tasks.  In  addition,  the  removal  of 
permanent  American  bases  in  Europe  could  very  well  prove  to  be  a  slippery  slope  toward 
the  permanent  reduction  of  the  U.S.  Army,  an  action  that  would  be  extremely  dangerous 
for  America. 

Undermining  America's  Credibility 

We  must  make  those  changes  in  our  armed  forces  that  are  necessary  to  prosecute 
the  war  on  terrorism  successfully.  We  must  also  remember,  however,  that  our  national 
security  interests  go  beyond  the  war  on  terrorism.  The  U.S.  remains  the  only  state  in  the 
world  able  and,  so  far,  willing  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  peace.  If 
aggressive  regimes  believe  that  we  will  not  oppose  their  offensive  designs  and  our  friends 
believe  that  we  will  not  come  to  their  defense,  then  war  will  become  more  likely.  We 
must  avoid  any  action  that  threatens  our  credibility  in  foreign  affairs,  and  few  actions 
would  call  our  commitment  into  question  more  dramatically  than  removing  our 
permanent  bases  from  Germany. 

After  the  resolution  of  the  current  crisis  with  Iraq,  the  world  will  watch  closely  to 
see  what  course  America  will  follow.  Our  enemies  hope  that  we  will  lose  interest  in  the 
Middle  East,  that  we  will  have  been  exhausted  by  the  political  and,  perhaps,  military 
costs  of  the  Iraq  conflict,  and  that  we  will  effectively  withdraw  from  our  commitment  to 
keep  the  peace.  The  same  beliefs  will  frighten  our  friends.  If  we  remove  our  permanent 
bases  from  Europe  and  maintain  only  training  areas  to  which  troops  periodically  deploy, 
as  has  been  proposed,  we  will  strengthen  other  states"  convictions  that  we  are  no  longer 
interested  in  playing  an  active  role  on  the  world  scene. 

For  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  America's  existence,  the  U.S.  avoided  "foreign 
entanglements."  involvement  in  Europe  or,  indeed,  anywhere  outside  of  the  Americas  and 
a  few  Pacific  islands.  America  refused  to  make  any  permanent  commitment  to  the 
maintenance  of  democracy,  free  trade,  peace,  and  a  stable  international  order.  Our 
attitude  toward  world  involvement  changed  in  1941 ,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
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permanent  garrisons  of  American  forces,  including  ground  forces,  in  Europe  was  the 
tangible  symbol  of  that  change. 

The  decision  to  re-integrate  West  Germany  into  Western  Europe  after  World  War 
II,  to  allow  it  to  re-arm,  and  to  include  it  in  the  political  and  military  structure  of  NATO 
was  one  of  the  most  defining  moments  of  the  Cold  War.  The  results  of  our  long-term 
commitment  to  Europe  were  the  economic  reconstruction  of  the  western  countries,  their 
re-establishment  as  independent  military  powers,  and,  most  important,  the  consolidation 
of  democracy  throughout  the  region.  These  developments  have  led  to  a  situation 
unprecedented  in  history — one  in  which  war  between  European  states  is  unthinkable. 
Our  presence  on  the  continent  has  played  the  vital  role  in  that  development. 

After  the  Cold  War,  many  states  expected  us  to  revert  to  our  previous  ways. 
When  we  did  not  pull  our  forces  out  of  Europe  in  1991 — and  when  the  Europeans  did  not 
ask  us  to  do  so — we  and  they  made  a  fundamental  statement  about  our  future  role  in  the 
world.  We  made  it  clear  by  keeping  our  forces  in  Germany  even  after  the  Soviet  threat 
had  passed  that  we  had  once  and  for  all  turned  our  backs  on  our  isolationist  path. 

The  fact  that  re-united  Germany  remained  within  both  the  political  and  military 
structure  of  the  alliance  was  one  of  the  defining  moments  of  the  transition  from  the  Cold 
War  to  the  current  era.  The  maintenance  of  American  ground  forces  in  Germany  has 
been  the  most  visible  proof  that  America  would  remain  committed  to  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe,  and  then  that  America  would  remain  committed  to  keeping  the  peace, 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  It  has  ensured  that  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  did  not  see  the 
revival  of  old  tensions  among  European  states  or  the  development  of  new  and  dangerous 
rivalries  among  our  friends. 

These  positive  trends  could  be  reversed.  Removing  our  forces  from  Europe 
following  a  war  against  Iraq  might  undo  much  of  the  benefit  that  we  have  gained  from 
keeping  them  there  for  so  long.  It  will  call  our  commitment  to  keeping  the  peace  deeply 
into  question.  Many  will  say  that  our  involvement  in  Iraq  was  not  part  of  a  concerted 
effort  to  keep  the  peace  but  resulted  from  other,  more  particular,  factors.  They  will  say 
that  now  that  America  has  confronted  Iraq,  we  will  not  trouble  ourselves  with  other 
states.  They  think  that  America  will  retreat  into  a  purely  defensive  posture  in  which  we 
will  only  consider  military  action  to  support  the  war  on  terrorism.  If  we  remove  our 
forces  from  Europe,  we  will  abdicate  our  responsibility  to  ourselves  and  the  world  to 
keep  the  peace. 


The  Withdrawal  of  U.S.  Permanent  Garrisons  and  the  Death  of  NATO 

NATO  cannot  be  a  doughnut  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  where  Germany  was.  We 
cannot  maintain  warm  relations  and  permanent  bases  in  Great  Britain.  Spain,  Italy,  and 
all  of  the  new  members  in  Eastern  Europe  while  excluding,  isolating,  and  punishing 
Germany.  Doing  so  would  destroy  the  essential  meaning  of  the  alliance.  For  one  thing, 
we  must  assume  that  such  an  action  would  lead  to  an  even  further  deterioration  of  our 
relationship  with  Germany.  The  current  problems  with  Germany  are  probably  transitory, 
but  if  we  remove  our  forces  we  will  probably  create  a  long-term  if  not  permanent  rift. 

If  we  act  now  to  remove  our  permanent  bases  from  Germany,  or  even  if  we 
simply  announce  our  intention  to  begin  such  a  move,  it  will  inevitably  appear  that  we  are 
doing  so  primarily  to  punish  Germany  for  opposing  the  President's  policy  against  Iraq. 
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Punishing  Germany  is  extremely  unwise.  The  Schroeder  government  is  by  no  means 
clearly  representative  of  the  German  electorate,  having  won  its  own  election  by  the 
smallest  margin  in  modem  German  history  and  having  just  lost  two  critical  regional 
elections — in  which  Schroeder  campaigned  on  an  anti-American  platform.  We  should 
not  take  this  drastic  and  permanent  step  simply  because  we  are  angr>'  with  such  a 
government,  whose  policies  may  well  prove  ephemeral.  Even  if  the  actual  intention  of 
this  proposal  is  not  to  punish  Germany,  taking  the  proposed  action  will  inevitably  seem  to 
Germany  and  other  European  states  to  be  a  retaliation.  Such  an  action  could  well  harden 
Germany's  now  wavering  anti-Americanism. 

We  would  then  have  to  expect  Germany's  reaction  to  our  proposals  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  to  continue  to  be  hostile  and  obstructionist — and  Germany,  unlike 
France,  does  sit  on  the  critical  military  planning  bodies  in  the  alliance.  It  is  likely  that  we 
would  be  compelled  henceforth  to  forgo  formal  NATO  support  in  critical  endeavors  and 
operate  only  with  coalitions  of  the  willing — but  in  that  case  NATO  will  have  lost  all  of  its 
meaning  and  significance.  Pulling  our  permanent  bases  out  of  Germany  will  destroy 
NATO. 


The  Strain  on  America's  Soldiers 

Right  now,  American  soldiers  stationed  in  Germany  move  there  as  part  of  a 
normal  rotation  cycle.  They  deploy  with  their  families  and  the  assignment  is  like  any 
other  they  might  encounter  in  their  careers.  They  live  there  for  two  or  three  years.  If  we 
removed  our  bases  from  Germany  and  simply  established  training  areas  in  Eastern 
Europe  to  which  soldiers  rotated  for  six-month  tours,  the  situation  would  be  completely 
different.  During  those  six  months,  the  soldiers  would  be  in  Europe  alone  and 
unaccompanied,  away  from  their  families.  Such  deployments  put  a  great  deal  of  strain  on 
soldiers  and  their  families,  as  we  have  seen  in  numerous  reports,  including  testimony 
before  this  committee,  in  the  past  decade.  Because  this  deployment  would  be  on  a  large 
scale  (several  tens  of  thousands  of  soldiers  would  need  to  be  involved  if  the  forces 
rotating  through  the  training  areas  in  Eastern  Europe  would  be  equal  to  those  now 
stationed  in  Germany),  this  additional  stress  would  affect  a  very  significant  portion  of  the 
Active  Army. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  Army  routinely  deploys  units  for  six-month 
unaccompanied  tours  to  the  Balkans  and,  until  very  recently,  Kuwait,  and  that  the  other 
services  do  so  all  the  time.  The  trouble  is  that  the  Army  is  not  organized  to  support  such 
an  additional  deployment  burden.  It  was  already  overstretched  and  overstressed  even 
before  September  11'^.  If  this  new  deplo>'ment  burden  is  simply  to  be  added  to  the 
pressures  already  affecting  Army  units  and  Army  famihes,  the  consequences  in  terms  of 
morale  and,  cntically,  officer  and  enlisted  retention,  could  be  dramatic. 

The  Slipper>'  Slope 

Rumors  have  been  circulating  for  several  years  about  plans  to  reduce  the  Active 
Army  by  eliminating  divisions  from  the  force  structure.  Such  actions  would  be 
devastating  to  America's  security  and  our  ability  to  protect  our  interests  around  the 
world.  Let  us  briefly  consider  the  situation  at  present.  According  to  the  newspapers, 
deployment  orders  have  already  gone  out  to  three  active  divisions  (the  3"^  and  4'  Infantry 
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Divisions  and  the  101*"  Air  Assault  Division)  to  support  combat  operations  in  Iraq. 
Major  elements  of  another  division  (the  82"*^  Airborne)  currently  patrol  the  unstable  peace 
in  Afghanistan  and  attempt  to  root  out  Taliban  and  al  Qaeda  remnants.  When  the  war  is 
over,  the  re-establishment  of  peace  and  a  stable  government  in  Iraq  will  certainly  require 
that  the  divisions  that  fought  be  replaced,  given  the  size  of  Iraq,  by  at  least  two  and 
possibly  three  others.  Major  elements  of  still  another  division  sustain  peace  in  Bosnia 
and  Kosovo.  One  division  alone  (the  2"''  Infantry  Division)  guards  South  Korea  against 
possible  aggression  by  the  North— if  a  war  on  that  peninsula  broke  out,  it  would  almost 
certainly  require  one  or  two  (or  more)  other  divisions  as  reinforcements. 

These  deployments  and  others  involving  homeland  security  have  required  the 
long-term  mobilization  of  large  numbers  of  reservists,  many  of  whom  now  find 
themselves  under  great  strain.  The  length  and  scale  of  this  reserve  mobilization,  in  my 
opinion,  indicates  that  the  Active  Army  is,  in  fact,  too  small,  and  this  problem  will 
continue  to  place  an  excessively  heavy  burden  on  the  Reserve  as  time  goes  by. 

We  have  entered  an  extremely  dangerous  period  in  international  relations. 
Virtually  the  entire  Active  Army  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Reserve  is  required  to 
conduct  known  operations,  prepare  for  expected  wars,  and  guard  against  anticipated 
contingencies.  Should  other  states  (or  non-state  actors)  seek  to  take  advantage  of  our 
preoccupations,  seeing  in  our  danger  their  opportunity,  we  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
respond  rapidly,  even  with  the  current  force  structure. 

If,  as  many  suggest,  the  removal  of  permanent  forces  is  the  first  step  in  reducing 
Army  force  structure,  then  the  consequences  will  be  disastrous.  The  strain  on  our  active 
forces  will  increase  significantly.  The  need  to  call  upon  our  reserve  forces  will  also 
increase.  The  temptation  to  send  those  reserve  forces  on  six-month  training  deployments 
will  be  great.  Moreover  it  simply  makes  no  sense  to  increase  operational  risk,  and 
therefore,  national  security  risk,  when  our  forces  are  already  stretched  thin.  The  North 
Korean  crisis  proves  beyond  doubt  that  there  are  opportunistic  international  predators  out 
there  who  can  move  rapidly  when  they  feel  that  we  are  unlikely  to  respond.  Our  forces 
are  currently  so  obviously  stretched  thin  that  Pyongyang  has  sensed  a  chance  to  gain  a 
tremendous  strategic  advantage,  either  by  actually  fielding  nuclear  weapons  in  significant 
numbers,  or  by  extorting  an  enormous  bribe  for  not  doing  so.  The  more  we  reduce  our 
forces,  the  more  likely  we  make  such  predation  in  the  future  as  potential  adversaries, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  conclude  that  we  are  too  weak  and  preoccupied  to  react  quickly.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  this  is  the  worst  possible  moment  to  discuss  removing  any  of  our 
forces  from  Korea. 

The  best  way  to  ensure  that  this  danger  does  not  come  to  pass  is  not  to  take  the 
first  step.  The  key  question  really  is:  Do  we  have  ground  forces  permanently  stationed  in 
Europe  or  do  we  not?  If  we  once  decide  that  the  answer  to  that  question  will  be  no,  the 
pressure  to  eliminate  all  foreign  deployments  (and,  perhaps,  the  forces  supposedly 
maintained  to  support  them),  will  only  increase  as  time  goes  on.  As  we  give  in  to  that 
pressure  and  pull  back  to  CONUS,  our  ability  to  influence  the  international  scene  and, 
above  all,  to  keep  the  peace  and  protect  our  interests,  will  erode  exponentially. 

Quality  of  Training 

One  of  the  arguments  advanced  for  accepting  this  proposal  is  that  we  will  be  able 
to  find  better  training  areas  and  develop  more  favorable  Status-of-Forces-Agreements 
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with  the  new  Eastern  European  members  of  NATO.  This  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case.  The 
truth  is  that  the  current  SOFA  with  Germany  permits  American  units  to  conduct  excellent 
maneuver  training.  Our  training  facilities  at  Hohenfels  and  Grafenwoer,  moreover,  are 
by  far  the  best  facilities  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  are  second  only  to  the  facilities 
we  maintain  in  CONUS  as  the  best  in  the  world.  We  will  not  find  facilities  in  Eastern 
Europe  that  would  remotely  compare  with  those  training  areas  without  the  infusion  of  a 
substantial  amount  of  resources  and  effort. 

Another  problem  we  will  encounter  as  we  try  to  use  former  Soviet  bases  in 
Eastern  Europe  is  that  the  Soviets  did  not  train  the  way  we  do.  They  had  mass  conscript 
armies  most  of  whose  soldiers  and  NCOs  served  for  two  years.  They  focused  their 
training,  therefore,  on  basic  soldiers  skills  up  to  the  company  level.  Their  training  areas 
reflect  this  attitude.  The  maneuver  areas  are  mostly  small  and  broken  up.  The 
professional  American  Army  does  things  rather  differently.  It  takes  advantage  of  the 
skills  of  our  long-service  soldiers  to  develop  our  training  to  the  battalion  and  brigade 
level.  The  training  areas  in  Germany,  therefore,  support  this  larger  scale  of  operations, 
which  is  critical  in  maintaining  our  edge  in  maneuver  warfare.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that 
we  will  be  able  to  find  or  develop  equivalent  areas  in  the  new  NATO  countries. 

It  is  very  likely,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  cost  of  establishing  ourselves  in 
Eastern  European  training  areas  will  be  very  high.  The  Soviets  did  not  maintain  living 
facilities  at  anything  tike  the  standard  we  would  demand  for  our  troops.  Nor  did  they 
adhere  to  safety  and  environmental  protection  codes  remotely  like  the  ones  we  use. 
Some  of  their  bases  are  still  contaminated  with  chemical  weapons  residues  and  with  other 
sorts  of  toxic  waste.  The  costs  of  ensuring  that  there  is  no  unexploded  ordnance  on  the 
ranges  can  also  be  much  higher  than  one  might  think — as  the  West  Germans  found  when 
they  began  rehabilitating  East  German  casernes.  I  am  not  able  to  offer  figures  concerning 
this  problem,  but  no  proposal  to  use  East  European  bases  should  be  accepted  without  a 
detailed  and  impartial  evaluation  of  the  likely  renovation  and  rehabilitation  costs  of  the 
bases  we  would  like  to  use,  to  set  against  the  supposed  savings. 

Ease  of  Deployment 

Another  argument  used  in  support  of  this  proposal  is  that  it  would  put  our  forces 
in  Europe  closer  to  the  areas  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  used,  either  in  the  Balkans  or 
in  the  Middle  East.  This  argument  does  not  stand  up  at  all.  The  measure  of  proximity  for 
military  forces  is  not  in  miles  but  in  minutes,  and  moving  our  forces  into  Eastern  Europe 
will  not  substantially  reduce,  and  in  some  cases  may  increase,  the  time  it  would  take  to 
get  them  to  areas  of  importance  to  us. 

The  deployment  of  heavy  units  is  conducted,  in  the  first  place,  by  rail.  Units 
deploying  to  the  Balkans  would  have  to  travel  by  rail  to  a  concentration  area  near  the 
conflict  and  then  de-train  and  drive  to  the  areas  in  which  they  were  to  operate.  Poland  is 
no  closer  to  Macedonia  than  Germany  is.  Although  it  is  tempting  to  imagine  forces  from 
Rumania  or  Bulgaria  racing  to  western  or  southern  Balkan  trouble  spots,  we  must 
consider  that  the  inferior  nature  of  the  transportation  networks  in  those  countries  will 
probably  slow  down  that  movement  more  than  we  might  imagine.  Even  if  it  did  not, 
however,  the  time  it  would  take  to  move  ready  units  from  Germany  by  rail  would  add 
hours  or  days  at  most  to  the  trip. 
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Heavy  units  deploying  to  the  Middle  East  or  North  Africa  must  travel  by  rail  to 
ports  and  then  be  loaded  onto  ships.  It  might  seem  tempting,  at  first,  to  imagine  units  in 
Rumania  or  Bulgaria  racing  to  Black  Sea  ports  for  their  passage,  but  it  is  essential  to  keep 
in  mind  that  international  treaties  restrict  the  transit  of  warships  through  the  Turkish 
Straits,  and  the  delays  involved  in  adhering  to  or  negotiating  for  the  circumvention  of 
such  limitations  are  likely  to  eliminate  any  slight  advantage  gained  from  having  troops  in 
closer  proximity  to  their  ports  of  embarkation.  Once  again,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no 
closer  (and  in  some  cases  rather  farther)  from  bases  in  Poland,  the  Czech  Republic,  and 
Hungary  to  Italian  or  other  ports  along  the  Adriatic  or  the  Mediterranean  than  it  is  from 
Germany.  I  have  not  discussed  the  deployment  of  light  units  because  they  travel  by 
aircraft  and  the  time  gained  in  their  deployment  by  moving  them  to  Rumania  instead  of 
Germany  is  insignificant. 

Still  another  problem  with  this  aspect  of  the  proposal  is  that  it  ignores  the 
absolutely  critical  role  that  the  support  units  attached  now  to  V  Corps  and  the  two  heavy 
divisions  in  Germany  play  in  conducting  our  operations  in  the  Balkans.  Because  we 
maintained  those  units  permanently  deployed  in  Germany  and  ready  to  deploy  elsewhere, 
we  were  able  to  support  the  rapid  movement  of  our  soldiers  into  Bosnia  and  Kosovo  and 
to  sustain  their  operations  there  without  immediately  redeploying  scarce  combat  service 
support  elements  to  the  region.  There  was  a  mature  and  established  staff,  planning,  and 
support  structure  in  Germany  to  which  the  forward  elements  could  cormect  and  on  which 
they  could  rely. 

There  are  two  possibilities  concerning  this  issue  if  the  proposal  under 
consideration  is  adopted.  First,  we  could  pull  the  support  structure  out  of  Europe, 
maintaining  only  that,  much  smaller,  structure  that  would  be  needed  to  sustain  the 
rotation  of  units  to  conduct  regular  training.  Second,  we  could  continue  to  maintain  the 
support  structure  even  without  its  having  any  units  to  support.  In  the  second  case,  the 
savings  involved  in  not  maintaining  permanent  forces  in  Europe  will  be  considerably 
reduced,  since  the  support  and  staff  structure  in  Europe  is  large.  In  the  first  case,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  establish,  support,  or  sustain  forward  bases  in  the  Balkans  as  rapidly  as  we 
have  had  to  in  the  past  even  though  our  troops  might  be  theoretically  closer  to  their  areas 
of  interest.  The  elimination  of  this  permanent  support  structure  would  make  each 
deployment  slower,  more  painful,  and  more  reliant  on  trans- Atlantic  deployments  than 
they  have  been  to  date. 

Conclusion 

There  are  very  few  advantages  to  the  proposal  to  remove  U.S.  forces  from  their 
permanent  bases  in  Europe,  apart  from  the  fiscal  savings  (and  almost  all  of  those 
advantages  could  be  realized  in  other  ways  if  we  chose  to  do  so).  Against  the  likelihood 
of  those  savings,  however,  must  be  set  the  probable  costs.  We  will  harm  our  relationship 
with  Germany,  destroy  NATO  as  an  organization  with  any  meaning  or  potential,  increase 
the  strain  on  our  already  over-stressed  soldiers,  and  undermine  our  international 
credibility,  thereby  helping  to  destabilize  the  global  situation.  This  proposal  will  increase 
our  risk,  weaken  our  alliances,  and  decrease  our  ability  to  protect  ourselves  and  our 
interests.  That  is  a  price  that  we  should  not  be  prepared  to  pay. 
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22  Feb '03 

Testimony  before  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  -  26  Feb '03 

Prepared  Statement  of:  Montgomery  C.  Meigs,  General  US  Army 
Retired 

This  statement  reflects  my  own  personal  views,  those  of 
someone  with  over  20  years  of  soldiering  in  Germany  and  service  in 
combat  and  peacekeeping  operations  in  three  theaters.    I  have  not 
asked  the  personnel  in  the  Army  Headquarter  or  in  my  old 
command,  US  Army  Europe,  for  data  or  corroboration  of  my 
comments.   1  realize  that  recalling  information  from  memory  will 
probably  not  be  as  precise  as  if  I  had  access  to  the  staff  work  we  did 
in  USAREUR  over  the  last  four  years  as  we  struggled  to  reshape  our 
command.   I  felt  it  important  to  present  the  members  of  the 
Committee  with  my  own  views.  I  wanted  to  obviate  any  criticism  of 
my  old  Service  for  passing  positions  to  me  informally. 

The  newspaper  articles  provided  me  by  Committee  Staff  give  a 
general  summary  of  an  intent  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  by  COMEUR  and  in  the  Congress  to  reshape  forces  in 
Europe  to  a  "leaner  -  meaner  force,  "  reducing  troops  -  pairticularly 
Army  units,  focusing  on  "power  projection  platforms"  and  rotational 
presence  by  units.   Realizing  that  these  articles  give  only  an 
approximate  view  of  the  intent,  rather  than  present  a  brief,  I  would 
like  to  lay  out  some  parameters  and  questions  for  analysis. 

•    After  DESERT  STORM,  it  was  obvious  NATO  would  have  to 
transition  to  meet  the  realities  of  the  new  strategic 
environment.  Unfortunately,  our  allies  have  not  backed  their 
promises  for  new  military  capability  with  their  euros. 
Simultaneously,  the  watershed  in  information  systems  and 
miniaturization  meant  that  the  revolution  in  the  integrated 
capability  of  nev/  technologies  and  associated  capabilities  in 
Command,  Control,  Communications,  Computers,  Intelligence, 
Sensors  and  Reconnaissance  (C4ISR)  promised  great  change  in 
how  our  forces  would  be  organized,  trained,  and  equipped. 
NATO  governments  could  do  more  to  modernize  and  transform 
their  forces.   The  Army  in  Europe  has  taken  advantage  of  new 
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developments  in  C4ISR  and  has  become  more  strategically 
agile  to  a  degree  not  widely  understood  here  back  home. 
With  Bosnia  and  Kosovo  behind  us  and  with  German  and 
other  NATO  troops  in  peace  enforcement  duty  in  Afghanistan, 
however  it  is  critical  that  the  US  continue  to  help  reshape  the 
alliance  and  keep  it  viable.   NATO  is  a  vital  strategic  asset  for 
the  United  States.  How  else  do  we  get  the  support  of  nineteen 
nations  we  saw  in  Operation  ALLIED  FORCE?   How  else  do  we 
get  the  support  of  the  majority  of  NATO  nations  that  are 
supporting  us  in  our  position  on  Iraq?   If  NATO  is  reduced  to  a 
hollow  shell,  the  strategic  center  of  gravity  for  the  use  of 
military  force  by  European  nations  will  shift  to  the  European 
Union,  a  forum  and  sovereign  decision  authority  potentially 
strongly  influenced,  some  might  say  powerfully  so,  by  France 
and  in  which  the  US  has  no  seat  and  only  an  indirect  voice.   In 
addition,  Russia  has  for  decades  attempted  to  limit  and  to 
undermine  NATO.   We  should  not  inadvertently  hamstring  our 
most  important  alliance. 

The  German  Chancellor's  position  about  the  use  of  force  to 
remove  weapons  of  mass  destruction  from  and  to  initiate 
regime  change  in  Iraq  derives  from  the  importance  of  the  Green 
Party  in  his  governing  coalition  and  anti-establishment 
sentiment  and  antipathy  toward  the  US  in  the  "neu  Laender," 
the  states  in  the  Federal  Republic  that  formerly  constituted 
East  Germany.   In  the  Fall  and  early  winter  of  last  year,  I 
spoke  privately  with  many  senior  German  officials  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  CDU/CSU  and  SPD/Green.   Their  sentiment 
about  the  Chancellor's  position  vis-a-vis  Iraq  amd  the  US  and 
his  refusal  to  soften  it  after  the  election  ranged  from  discomfort 
to  deep  and  serious  frustration.   There  was  great  concern 
about  the  US-German  relationship.   Ironically,  the  Chancellor 
has  sustained  an  unprecedented  reversal  in  the  recent  state 
elections  in  which  the  CDU  opposition  in  Hessen  and  Lower 
Saxony  gained  absolute  majorities.   I  know  for  a  fact  that  last 
December  the  senior  officials  of  the  CDU  in  both  Laender  were 
uncertain  of  any  victory,  let  alone  a  landslide.   Granted 
German  public  opinion  does  not  now  favor  a  military  solution 
in  Iraq  and  the  recent  election  results  in  the  Laender  stem 
from  disillusionment  with  the  SPD/Green  economic  policies. 
But  the  majority  of  Germans  want  a  close  relationship  with  the 
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US.   In  this  overheated  moment,  should  we  not  be  wary  of 
overreacting  to  a  national  leader  who  is  clearly  sailing  against 
the  political  winds  in  his  own  system? 

The  general  policies  outlined  in  the  pieces  provided  to  me  for 
this  testimony  will  actually  hurt  the  interests  of  three  states  or 
Laender  who  have  been  steadfast  friends  of  the  US  and  of  our 
troops:  Rheinland  Pfalz,  Hessen,  and  Bavaria.   Ironically, 
removing  forces  from  Europe  will  have  little  impact  at  the 
national  level,  but  it  will  be  felt  severely  in  states  and  counties 
where  we  are  welcome  and  have  training  opportunities  we  are 
not  allowed  off  post  in  the  US  and  where  there  is  great  concern 
about  the  impact  of  the  current  Chancellor's  policies  on  the 
Trans-Atlantic  Alliance  and  in  particular,  US  -  German 
relations. 

Though  not  well  known,  as  part  of  its  transition,  over  the  last 
four  years  USAREUR  pushed  for  a  lighter  force  structure  in 
Europe  and  made  it  clear  that  we  were  ready  to  re  station 
forces  eastward  if  the  investment  capital  was  available. 
Restationing  forces  in  the  new  NATO  countries  makes  great 
sense  operationally  in  that  it  would  put  them  closer  to  likely 
problem  areas.   The  training  areas  in  the  new  NATO  countries 
are  vast  and  these  nations  are  much  more  friendly  to  on  post 
and  off  post  training  than  either  Germany  or  the  US.    But  the 
likely  locations  have  advantages  and  disadvantages.   First,  one 
c£in  move  more  quickly  from  Germany  by  rail  to,  say,  Turkey 
than  one  can  move  forces  by  sea  from  the  US.    Second,  our 
training  facilities  in  Germany  are  first  rate.   To  duplicate  them 
in  a  countrv'  which  could  only  offer  real  estate  would  be  costly. 
In  addition,  Baumholder  until  now,  the  likely  site  of  a  Stryker 
Brigade  intended  for  USAREUR,  lies  next  to  Ramstein,  the  Air 
Force's  intermediate  staging  point  for  the  EUCOM  and 
CENTCOM  AORs.   Putting  the  Stryker  Brigade  in  a  country  in 
Eastern  Europe  means  replicating  to  some  extent  the 
capability  at  Ramstein  that  is  now  being  upgraded  at  a  cost  of 
around  $300  Million.    Granted,  it  makes  sense  to  distribute 
our  forces  to  locations  from  which  they  can  always  deploy 
efficiently  on  either  US  unilateral,  NATO,  or  other  operations 
involving  coalitions  of  the  willing,  but  shifting  the  airbases  and 
railheads  comes  at  a  heavy  additional  cost 
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The  idea  of  six  month  rotational  tours  for  units  recalls  the 
Army's  use  of  rotational  brigades  in  Europe  in  the  mid- 
Seventies.   I  encourage  the  members  of  the  Committee  to 
obtain  and  read  the  RAND  Arroyo  study  of  that  experience. 
If  forces  in  Korea  and  Europe  are  put  on  a  rotational  basis,  will 
the  structure  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  be  able  to  sustain  the 
PERSTEMPO  involved?   Between  them,  these  two  theaters 
possess  about  one  fifth  of  the  Army  end  strength,  but  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  its  strength  in  units.   Ideally  over  the  long 
term,  one  would  keep  the  ratio  of  units  at  home  to  those 
deployed  at  five  to  one.   Would  we  be  able  to  do  this  in  this 
new  strategic  environment  with  the  Services  at  their  current 
end  strengths?  If  not,  are  we  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  burn 
out  and  its  effect  on  retention  that  might  result?  I  can  recall 
the  impact  of  VOLAR,  the  Volunteer  Army,  a  similar  sea 
change  in  Army  culture,  on  senior  non-commissioned  officer 
corps  emerging  from  the  Viet  Nam  experience.   They  left  the 
ranks  in  droves,  their  exodus  in  part  creating  the  "hollow 
Army."  We  should  be  very  careful  with  the  Services  as  heavily 
burdened  as  they  have  been  for  the  last  decade,  that  we  do  not 
launch  such  a  major  change  without  a  very  broad 
understanding  of  the  potential  downsides.    Furthermore,  if  as 
officials  in  the  administration  have  indicated,  it  is  our  intent  to 
station  two  and  a  half  divisions  in  Iraq  for  two  years,  this 
factor  enters  the  calculation.   Along  with  the  demeinds  of 
rotating  units  through  Korea  and  Europe,  not  to  mention  other 
possible  contingencies,  adding  the  load  of  keeping  two  and  a 
half  divisions  in  Iraq  means  almost  half  the  Army  force 
structure  in  units  is  deployed  at  any  one  time. 
The  value  of  our  units  in  their  activities  in  reshaping  the 
Armies  of  our  friends  and  new  allies  in  the  EUCOM  AOR  has 
really  not  been  considered.  With  about  sixth  of  the  Army's 
fighting  structure,  in  the  last  four  yearsUSAREUR  normally 
sustained  about  forty  percent  of  the  Army's  deployment 
activity,  much  of  that  aimed  at  work  with  new  NATO  Armies 
and  peacekeeping.   Will  rotational  units  be  able  to  sustain  that 
kind  of  involvement  which  has  been  so  important  to  helping 
the  armies  of  the  new  NATO  countries  to  pull  themselves  up  by 
their  bootstraps  to  NATO  standards?   By  transitioning  to  a 
rotational  force,  do  we  not  give  up  a  tremendous  amount  of 
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influence  in  the  political/ military  arena  in  countries  whose 
forces  tend  to  be  Army-centric? 

Is  the  Congress  ready  and  willing  to  provide  the  investment 
dollars  to  purchase  the  additional  assets  for  strategic  mobility 
needed  quickly  to  move  an  almost  totally  US-based  force  to 
war  and  to  contingencies? 

Units  in  the  Army  have  been  run  hard  since  the  Fall  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  find  field  grade  officers  and 
senior  NCOs  with  three  to  five  tours  in  harm's  way.     Children 
and  spouses  bore  much  of  the  strain  of  that  pace.   Many 
families  would  se  moving  to  a  rotational  structure  and  its 
obvious  implications  as  a  breach  of  faith.   That  sentiment 
would  undermine  our  ability  to  keep  professionads  in  the 
Service.   In  particular,  if  we  were  to  execute  this  policy,  and  if 
we  were  to  move  fEimilies  back  to  the  US  while  their  military 
spouses  were  either  in  a  combat  zone  or  returning,  the  impact 
on  morale  would  be  devastating. 

Are  there  not  options  that  save  money,  allow  restationing 
closer  to  likely  problem  areas,  take  advantage  of  the  value  of 
being  "an  ocean  closer,"  and  that  give  us  the  military/ political 
clout  forward  presence  affords?   Force  levels  in  the  Army  in 
Europe  are  down  71%  from  their  pre- 1990  levels.    OPTEMPO  is 
off  the  chart,  though  sustainable  at  current  levels  with 
investment  in  quality  of  life  and  a  continuing  pride  by  our 
military  professionals  in  what  they  do.   But  there  is  a  limit. 
Have  we  done  a  truly  sound  assessment  of  the  cost  and 
benefits  of  reshaping  forward  deployed  forces,  something  that 
we  should  do  and  moving  to  a  rotational  system,  something 
that  has  in  the  past  proved  unpopular  with  the  troops  and  may 
have  hidden  costs? 

Can  we  also  really  give  up  the  advantages  of  forward  presence? 
Could  we  not  replace  a  significant  portion  of  the  heavy  units 
with  light  infantry  or  light  cavalry  units  that  move  more 
quickly?  That  alternative  would  provide  a  better  fit  to  likely 
contingency  scenarios  as  well  as  forces  needed  in  a  large 
campaign  in  either  the  EUCOM  or  CENTCOM  AOR.   Could  we 
not  make  the  current  echeloned  command  and  control 
structure  more  efficient?  Those  changes  would  entail  a 
significant  savings  in  OPTEMPO  dollars.    In  the  last  four  years 
USAREUR  obtained  approval  for  closure  of  a  significant 
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number  of  bases  in  Germany  and  consolidation  onto  posts  that 
could  be  maintained  and  upgraded  more  efficiently.  Could  not 
this  pattern  continue,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  restationing 
of  units  eastward? 

In  summary,  there  is  no  question  that  NATO  must  transition  to 
meet  new  needs.   However,  can  we  afford  to  create  a  situation  in 
which  NATO  begins  to  become  irrelevant?   Secondly,  have  we 
really  assessed  in  a  rigorous  and  unhurried  way  the  likely  hidden 
costs  of  a  rotational  structure  as  well  as  its  fiscal  benefits? 
USAREUR's  operating  budget  is  just  under  $2  Billion.   If  the 
soldiers  come  home,  and  we  continue  to  pay  the  bills  to  train 
them  on  the  Army's  annual  plan  as  well  as  to  rotate  them  back 
and  forth,  to  maintain  two  sets  of  gear,  and  to  allow  them  to  train 
on  first  class  facilities  in  new  countries,  are  we  really  going  to 
save  scarce  dollars  or  must  we  actually  make  additional 
investments  in  strategic  mobility  and  facilities?  And  are  we  really 
ready  for  the  loss  of  influence  drastically  reducing  the  forward 
presence  will  entail? 


Montgomery  C.  Meigs 
General,  US  Army  Retired 
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Testimony  of  Thomas  Donnelly 

Resident  Fellow 
American  Enterprise  Institute 

Committee  on  Armed  Services 

U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 

February  26,  2003 


Chairman  Hunter,  Mr.  Skelton,  members  of  the  committee:  It  is  a  profound  honor 
for  me  to  be  called  to  testify  before  you.  I  only  hope  that  I  uphold  the  professional 
standards  of  my  former  colleagues  on  the  committee  staff-  a  very  serious  challenge, 
indeed. 

I  appear  today  to  make  the  arguments  in  favor  of  realigning  U.S.  military  posture 
abroad,  and  particularly  our  base  structure  in  Europe.  While  the  world  has  changed 
beyond  imagination  in  the  past  15  years,  the  overseas  deployments  of  American  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen  and  Marines  reflect  the  strategic  realities  of  the  Cold  War.  It  is  a 
testament  to  their  ingenuity  that  they  have  largely  overcome  these  handicaps  in  the  many 
missions  that  we  have  asked  them  to  perform  in  recent  years  -  and  they  are  about  to 
overcome  them  again  in  Iraq  -  but  the  time  has  surely  come  for  American  policymakers 
to  make  their  tasks  less  burdensome. 

My  purpose  is  to  offer  a  general  framework  for  thinking  about  the  issue,  not  to 
present  a  laundry  list  of  new  basmg  locations  or  specific  force  structure 
recommendations.  I  have  been  studying  the  issue  of  U.S.  overseas  deployments  since 
this  committee  gave  me  the  "Bosnia  account"  -  which  became  the  larger  Balkans  account 
-  and  since  the  committee's  investigation  of  the  Khobar  Towers  bombing.  The  basic 
ideas  I  will  advance  can  be  found  in  the  defense  white  paper  published  in  September 
2000  by  the  Project  for  the  New  American  Century  and  in  a  forthcoming  report  on  the 
future  of  NATO  done  for  the  alliance  and  the  German  Marshall  Fund.  I  offer  these  as 
supplements  to  my  testimony  today.  But  what  has  impressed  me  the  most  about  the 
history  of  the  post-Cold- War  world  has  been  our  inability  to  foresee  the  course  of  events. 
The  attacks  of  September  1 1,  2001,  have  done  much  to  clarify  our  view  of  the  world  as  it 
really  is  and  how  different  that  is  from  the  world  as  we  would  like  it  to  be,  but  we  are  still 
a  long  way  from  achieving  a  consensus  on  matters  of  national  strategy  and  military 
requirements. 

Pax  Americana 

Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  answer  questions  about  U.S.  military  posture  without 
addressing  these  first-order  issues.  We  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  current 
international  order  -  the  general  peace  and  prosperity  we  have  enjoyed  over  the  past  ten 
years  and  which  is  today  under  assault  on  a  variety  of  fronts  -  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
victory  won  by  the  United  States  and  its  allies  during  the  Cold  War.  During  the  1990s, 
we  often  took  the  liberal  international  order  too  much  for  granted.  We  told  ourselves  that 
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"geoeconomics"  had  supplanted  "geopolitics."  We  could  not  see  that  "globalization"  was 
really  a  form  of  "Americanization." 

But  what  appeared  to  be  a  fleeting  "unipolar  moment"  is  more  clearly  seen  as  a 
Pax  Americana  -  not  an  empire  ruled  from  Washington  but  an  international  political 
order,  global  in  scope,  increasingly  open  to  democracy  and  individual  liberty,  seeking 
greater  prosperity  through  expanded  trade,  and  guaranteed  ultimately  by  history's  "sole 
superpower."  This  is  a  role  the  United  States  did  not  seek,  but,  having  paid  a  large  price 
in  blood  and  treasure  for  the  peace  and  stability  it  brought,  it  was  also  a  role  we  have  not 
wanted  to  relinquish.  Thus  administrations  of  both  parties  have  found  themselves  driven 
by  the  logic  of  America's  position  and  principles  to  take  the  steps  needed  to  secure  our 
interests  in  our  own  hemisphere.  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  East  Asia. 

Until  9-11,  we  were  perhaps  reluctant  to  acknowledge  these  realities.  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  Cold  War  we  reduced  our  armed  forces  and  defense  budgets  to  50-year 
lows.  We  cut  our  European  garrison  by  two-thirds,  returned  bases  to  the  Philippines,  told 
ourselves  that  our  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  were  conducting  "contingency  operations"  - 
even  as  they  stretched  out  over  a  decade.  We  were  increasingly  looking  to  "share  the 
burden"  with  our  allies  or  hopeful  that  international  institutions  would  preserve 
international  law  and  order.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  both  the  first  Bush  and  Clinton 
administrations  were  reluctant  to  renounce  American  primacy. 

Since  then,  however,  our  rhetoric  better  matches  reality:  we  have  rediscovered 
that  international  law  means  nothing  without  a  credible  force  behind  it.  In  particular,  the 
so-called  "Bush  Doctrine,"  advanced  in  President  Bush's  major  speeches  over  the  past 
year  and  a  half  and  codified  in  last  September's  National  Security  Strategy  document, 
reminds  Americans  of  our  "unparalleled  responsibilities,  obligations  and  opportunity." 
There  is,  says  the  president,  a  "balance  of  power  that  favors  freedom,"  which  rests  in 
large  measure  upon  U.S.  global  military  strength.  The  president  is  committed  to 
preserving  and  extending  that  strength,  in  part  by  reshaping  the  military  to  meet  new 
missions  and  challenges. 

The  'American  Perimeter' 

Many  of  these  new  missions  lie  along  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  global 
"American  security  perimeter"  that  has  expanded  so  dramatically  since  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War.  In  Europe,  "front  line"  is  no  longer  on  the  central  German  plain  but  has 
advanced  eastward  and,  most  significantly,  southward.  The  threats  are  no  longer  from 
Soviet  tank  armies  but  continued  Balkan  instability  and  where  the  violent  politics  of  the 
greater  Middle  East  begin  to  seep  into  Europe  -  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean,  on  Turkey's  eastern  borders.  This  is  also  the  heartland  of  what  Defense 
Secretary  Donald  Rumsfeld  has  called  the  "New  Europe,"  the  newly  liberated  and 
democratic  states  of  the  former  Soviet  empire.  They  are  not  just  candidates  to  join 
NATO  and  the  European  Union,  they  aspire  to,  finally  and  permanently,  join  "the  West." 
To  these  peoples,  this  means  participation  in  a  liberal  international  order  led  by  the 
United  States;  they  recognize  America  both  as  sole  global  power  and  as  the  only  reliable 
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guarantor  of  their  independence  and  security.  It  is  no  surprise  that,  on  issues  ranging 
from  the  International  Criminal  Court  to  Iraq,  these  are  the  Europeans  most  willing  to 
nail  their  colors  to  an  American  mast.  As  the  Europeans  with  the  most  recent  experience 
of  tyranny,  they  are  most  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  liberty. 

If  the  American  security  perimeter  has  expanded  in  Europe,  it  has  expanded  even 
more  in  the  greater  Middle  East,  particularly  since  September  1 1,  2001.  In  the  Persian 
Gulf,  we  have  moved  from  security  partnerships  with  a  variety  of  local  powers  -  Iran, 
Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia  -  to  policies  of  "dual  containmenf '  in  the  1990s,  and  now  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  "dual  containment  plus  rollback,"  containing  the  dangers  of  revolutionary 
Iran,  Saudi  Wahhabism  and  removing  the  regime  of  Saddam  Hussein  in  Iraq.  Whatever 
the  outcome  of  the  current  Iraq  crisis  and  the  success  of  Iraqi  democrats  in  setting  up  a 
more  decent  and  representative  government  in  Baghdad,  U.S.  interests  in  the  Gulf  will 
endure  and  will  continue  to  encompass  much  more  than  Iraq.  Nor  will  the  centrality  of 
Gulf  energy  resources  to  the  world  economy  be  lessened. 

Moreover,  since  September  1 1  the  very  definition  of  the  Middle  East  "theater  of 
war"  has  grown  significantly,  to  include  the  Caucasus,  Central  and  much  of  South  Asia. 
The  war  in  Afghanistan  also  finds  U.S.  troops  in  Uzbekistan  and  occasionally  in  hot 
pursuit  into  Pakistan.  We  must  regard  this  as  a  semi-permanent  mission,  part  of  our  basic 
force  plarming,  not  pretend  these  are  temporary  "contingency"  operations  as  we  did  in 
Bosnia  or  in  the  Iraq  no- fly-zones.  The  job  of  stabilizing  the  region  -  home  to  the  al 
Qaeda  camps  that  trained  an  estimated  25,000  terrorists  before  last  year  -  cannot  be 
completed  absent  a  long-term  American  commitment;  we  can  never  again  be  indifferent 
to  the  nature  of  an  Afghan  regime  or  to  other  failed  or  rogue  states  that  may  harbor  or 
make  common  cause  with  terrorists. 

The  American  security  perimeter  in  East  Asia  has  likewise  expanded.  In  addition 
to  enduring  concerns  about  North  Korea,  the  rise  of  Chinese  power  and  the  influence  of 
radical  Islam  in  Southeast  Asia  -  and  indeed  the  confluence  of  these  concerns, 
particularly  in  regard  to  weapons  proliferation  -  must  be  regarded  as  central  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  for  the  next  century.  In  addition,  the  development  of 
democracy  in  East  Asia,  from  Japan  to  South  Korea  and  Taiwan,  reminds  us  that  we  have 
an  equal  interest  in  the  cause  of  freedom;  our  principles  have  taken  firm  root  in  the 
region,  disproving  the  notion  than  Confucian  and  other  cultures  were  inhospitable  ground 
for  American  ideals  of  liberty. 

Patrolling  the  Perimeter:  American  Military  Posture  Abroad 

This  expanded  global  security  perimeter  has  yet  to  be  fully  factored  into  U.S. 
military  planning.  Even  as  American  troops  find  themselves  deployed  to  more  than  40 
countries  outside  the  United  States,  our  long-term  basing  patterns  have  been  little  altered 
since  the  Cold  War.  We  are  actively  patrolling  the  new  perimeter,  but  treat  these  new 
missions  as  the  exception  rather  than  the  new  rules. 
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We  would  better  account  for  these  new  strategic  realities  if  we  regarded  our 
forces  abroad  as  the  21*'-century  version  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Old  West  -  providing 
reconnaissance  and  security  for  the  settlers  as  they  move  into  potentially  hostile  territory. 
Like  the  cavalry  these  units  must  be  mobile  and  self-sufficient.  They  must  be  able  to 
shape  their  situation,  receive  larger  reinforcements  and  pass  the  battle  on  to  them.  And 
they  need  a  network  of  frontier  forts  and  posts  from  which  to  operate. 

In  Europe  the  security  perimeter  has  moved  a  long  way  from  the  Fulda  Gap  which 
marked  the  Cold- War  frontier  between  East  and  West.  The  prospect  of  large-scale  war 
has  all  but  passed  into  European  history,  and  even  the  Balkans  are  slowly  but  surely 
becoming  stabilized.  Since  1991,  the  primary  combat  mission  of  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  is 
"out  of  area,"  in  the  Middle  East.  And  we  see  the  difficulties  they  have  today  in  constant 
rotations  from  Germany  to  the  Balkans  -  the  Bosnia  "Stabilization  Force"  is  now  into  its 
twelfth  rotation  -  and  in  transferring  units  and  their  equipment  to  the  Gulf   Even  in 
recent  weeks  deployments  have  been  interrupted  by  the  reluctance  of  the  Austrian 
government  to  make  its  rail  net  available  to  American  forces  heading  for  the  Middle  East. 
In  short,  the  dense  web  of  kasemes  and  bases  in  central  Germany  that  served  so  well 
during  the  Cold  War  is  now  a  handicap  to  newer  missions. 

In  many  ways,  the  first  of  these  new  missions  resulted  in  the  longest  leap  for  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe.  The  "Northern  Watch"  no-fly-zone  not  only  reversed  a  draw-down  of 
American  forces  at  Incirlik  Air  Base  in  south-central  Turkey,  but  the  "permanent  party" 
at  Incirlik  has  expanded  by  hundreds.  It  has  been  several  years  since  I  have  visited 
Incirlik,  but  the  large  tent  city  within  the  air  base  fence  was  a  constant  presence 
throughout  the  1 990s.  Plans  were  drawn  up  to  rehabilitate  and  reoccupy  abandoned 
housing  units,  but  even  if  they  have  been  fully  implemented  they  would  not  have 
accommodated  the  need.  One  can  only  imagine  how  crowded  Incirlik  now  is  as  forces 
are  built  up  for  war  against  Iraq. 

Even  the  remarkable  mobility  and  sustained  striking  power  of  U.S.  air  forces  is 
hampered  by  the  distance  of  old  bases  from  new  wars.  The  1999  Kosovo  war  was  a 
testament  to  planners'  ingenuity  in  the  face  of  inadequate  air  fields  in  southern  and 
eastern  Europe,  but  the  result  was  that  tactical-range  aircraft  such  as  F-16s  often  required 
multiple  refuelings  to  fly  even  the  briefest  missions  over  the  "box"  in  Kosovo.  1  he 
melodrama  of  the  Army's  Task  Force  Hawk  at  the  Tirana  airport  is  an  apt  image  of 
America's  high-technology  advantages  stuck  in  the  mud  in  Albania.  Had  the  war 
continued  longer  than  78  days,  bases  in  eastern  Turkey  would  have  come  into  play. 

The  Kosovo  mission  also  gave  birth  to  Camp  Bondsteel.  Although,  as  in  Bosnia, 
the  official  line  has  been  and  remains  that  the  facility  is  a  temporary  one  that  can  be 
closed  down  on  short  order,  the  massive  camp  bristles  with  antemiae;  multiple 
gymnasiums,  clx)w  halls  and  even  fasts-footl  outlets;  buildings  are  wood-frame  structures 
built  on  concrete  pads  -  they  are  nicer  and  more  permanent  than  the  many  Worid  War  II 
barracks  that  still  can  be  seen  on  installations  in  the  United  States.   Operations  in  the 
Balkans  have  also  resulted  in  a  tremeiidous  expansion  of  U.S.  Air  Force  facilities  in  Italy, 
notably  at  Aviano  Air  Base. 
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Operation  Enduring  Freedom  in  Afghanistan  further  underscored  the  need  for  a 
new  posture  in  Europe.  Perhaps  the  largest  European  contribution  made  in  the  war"s 
initial  phases  was  the  access  to  airfields  provided  by  Bulgana,  which  allowed  U.S.  tanker 
and  other  aircraft  to  support  missions  over  Afghanistan.  The  Bulgarian  government  and 
people  strongly  supported  the  presence  of  U.S.  forces.  "We've  been  looking  forward  to 
this  for  a  long  time."  said  Deputy  Defense  Minister  Petko  Graganov  when  the  basing 
arrangement  was  announced  in  December  2001. 

The  current  deployment  to  the  region  around  Iraq  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  air  bases  in  Europe  to  act  as  a  "lilypad"  for  flights  onginating  in  the  United 
States  or  without  a  secure  sea  line  of  communication  through  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Suez  Canal  and  to  Turkey.  And  in  addition  to  the  heavy  ground  forces  coming  from  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  last  week  the  decision  to  deploy  the  Southern  European  Task 
Force  -  a  light  unit  based  in  Vicenza,  Italy  -  was  announced.  These  paratroopers  will 
add  significantly  to  the  ability  of  U.S.  forces  to  stnke  quickly  in  the  event  of  an  attack 
into  Iraq. 

In  retrospect  it  is  clear  that  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  have  been  moving  ever 
southward  and  eastward  over  the  past  decade;  the  time  has  come  to  recognize  that  this  is 
not  a  temporary  but  a  permanent  shift  and  to  adjust  our  basing  and  planning  accordingly. 
Whether  providing  forces  for  operations  in  Europe  or  beyond,  facilitating  deployments  to 
the  Middle  East  or  establishing  important  strategic  and  militarv  ties  to  the  "new  Europe." 
the  missions  of  our  garrison  in  Europe  has  changed  dramatically  from  the  dig-in-and-die 
mission  of  the  Cold  War  in  Germany.  We  must  restructure  and  relocate  our  Europe- 
based  units  to  make  it  easier  for  them,  to  do  the  jobs  they  are  being  asked  to  do.  With 
U.S.  forces  increasing  stretched  toward  their  breaking  point  to  meet  the  many  global 
missions  they  are  assigned,  we  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxur>  of  an  inefficient  and 
ineffective  European  garrison. 

Toward  a  New  Posture  in  Europe 

That  said,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  support  a  dramatic  further  reduction  in 
the  overall  size  of  the  U.S.  presence  in  Europe.  First  of  all,  we  still  have  important 
security  interests  in  Europe  -  to  paraphrase  Lord  Chalfont,  we  no  longer  have  to  worry 
about  keeping  the  Russians  out  or  the  Germans  down,  but  Amencans  have  plenty  of 
reason  to  stay  in.  First  and  foremost  is  the  job  of  preser\ing  and  indeed  enhancing  the 
strategic  partnership  between  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  current  nfl  within 
NATO  or  between  the  United  States  and  France  and  Germany  should  not  -  cannot  -  be 
allowed  to  disrupt  the  common  bond  between  America  and  its  closest  democratic  allies. 
As  President  Bush  has  said,  "There  is  little  of  lasting  consequence  that  the  United  States 
can  accomplish  without  the  sustained  cooperation  of  its  allied  and  friends...  in  Europe." 

Let  me  be  clear:  we  need  boots  on  the  ground  in  Europe;  presence  matters,  and 
rotational  troops  cannot  do  all  the  jobs  that  need  to  be  done.  A  mix  of  rotational  and 
permanent  basing  is  conceivable,  but  should  be  considered  with  caution.  Indeed,  rotating 
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troops  in  and  out  may  fuel  the  feeling  that  our  most  important  alliance  is  an  alliance  of 
convenience,  not  an  enduring  strategic  partnership.  Although  there  is  a  pressing  need  to 
restructure  our  presence  in  Europe,  we  must  be  careful  that,  in  doing  so,  we  both  address 
new  strategic  realities  while  preserving  past  strategic  strengths.  To  be  blunt,  Berlin  and 
Washington  face  the  most  serious  crisis  in  relations  since  the  alliance's  inception.  Calls 
for  a  complete  withdrawal  from  Germany  are  a  sure  way  to  deepen  that  crisis,  perhaps 
beyond  the  point  of  repair.  Whatever  our  current  problems  may  be,  our  long-term 
interest  is  not  to  create  a  permanent  division  between  Old  and  New  Europe. 

Beyond  the  geopolitical  imperative  to  maintain  alliance  partnership,  there  remain 
essential  military  tasks  to  complete  in  Europe.  For  one,  there  is  the  incomplete  mission 
in  the  Balkans;  it  has  been  clear  from  the  early  1990s  that  these  problems  cannot  be 
solved  without  American  involvement  and  military  participation,  even  as  the  force  levels 
continue  to  shrink.  Second,  there  is  the  task  of  integrating  the  states  of  Eastern  Europe  in 
to  the  western  alliance.  And  finally,  we  should  never  discount  the  institutional  and 
training  factor  that  makes  NATO  -  and  NATO  military  practices  -  the  standard  for  any 
and  all  "coalitions  of  the  willing"  that  are  to  be  effective  in  battle.  If  this  institutional 
NATO  did  not  exist,  we  would  want  to  invent  it. 

So  what,  then,  should  a  more  effective  European  garrison  look  like? 

Let  me  begin  with  air  forces.  A  RAND  study  has  concluded  that  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  in  Europe  is  reasonably  well  structured  for  a  variety  of  missions  with  one  squadron 
of  A-10  ground  attack  aircraft,  two  squadrons  of  F-15C  fighters,  two  squadrons  of 
specialized  F-16CJ  air  defense  suppression  fighters  and  four  squadrons  of  multirole  F-16s 
and  F-15Es.  In  addition,  there  is  a  full  complement  of  tanker,  lift  and  other  support 
aircraft.  Reconnaissance,  electronic  surveillance  and  other  special  aircraft  are  considered 
national  assets.  Yet  these  aircraft  are  spread  throughout  the  continent,  from  England  to 
Germany  to  Italy  and  Turkey.  The  most  modem  and  capable  airfields,  in  England  and 
Germany,  also  tend  to  be  those  farthest  from  the  obvious  areas  of  operation;  conversely, 
the  bases  at  Aviano  and  Incirlik  are  limited  in  size,  ramp  space  and  other  requirements. 
Both  bases  are  also  cheek-by-jowl  with  the  local  towns,  making  them  difficult  to  defend 
against  truck-bombers  and  other  terrorist  attacks.  Housing  for  personnel  and  families  is 
limited,  as  were  training  ranges  and  opportunities.  And,  in  the  wake  of  the  controversy 
over  Iraq,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  what  future  German  policy  -  or  even  English  policy  but 
for  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair  -  toward  redeployment  of  U.S.  and  NATO  forces  to 
Middle-East  crises  would  be. 

Therefore  it  would  be  wise  to  investigate  the  prospects  for  basing  some  U.S. 
aircraft  in  Poland,  Bulgaria  and  Romania  or  even  elsewhere  in  eastern  Europe  and 
perhaps  expanding  operations  in  Turkey.  These  countries  are  ready  for  a  closer 
partnership.  Poland  recently  announced  the  purchase  of  the  F-16  as  its  new  front-line 
fighter  and  is  well  positioned  to  provide  a  link  in  any  "airbridge"  running  eastward  from 
the  United  States.  Bulgaria  and  Romania  have  made  their  major  air  bases  (and  Black  Sea 
ports)  available  for  past  U.S.  and  NATO  operations  and  have  hosted  training  events. 
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Incirlik  has  been  the  hub  of  northern  no- fly-zone  operations  for  a  decade  and  other 
airbases  in  Turkey  were  made  available  during  the  Kosovo  war. 

Let  me  conclude  the  discussion  of  potential  future  air  bases  with  a  sketch  of  the 
Bulgarian  air  field  at  Graf  Ignatievo,  used  during  the  Afghan  war.  I  visited  the  base  last 
September,  and  it  gave  me  a  good  idea  of  the  opportunities  and  the  challenges  inherent  in 
a  restructuring  of  U.S.  Air  Force  Europe.  Graf  Ignatievo  is  near  the  city  of  Plovdiv, 
second  largest  in  Bulgaria  and  about  two  hours"  drive  from  Sofia.  The  surrounding 
valley  is  open  farmland,  sparsely  populated  but  clearly  fertile  land.  The  base  itself  is 
home  to  a  wing  of  Mig-29s  and  a  boneyard  for  rusting  MiG-21s,  but  even  the  newer 
fighters  have  seen  better  days  -  spare  parts  and  training  resources  are  at  a  minimum; 
hangars  and  maintenance  facilities  are  clean,  but  not  well  lit.  The  pilots  themselves  have 
great  esprit  and  professionalism,  but  junior  enlisted  personnel  live  in  dilapidated  barracks 
and  laundry  is  hung  out  the  windows  to  dry.  The  local  power  grid  is  occasionally 
unreliable  and  the  groundskeeping  is  below  American  standards. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Bulgarians  have  invested  precious  funds  into  bringing  Graf 
Ignatievo  up  to  NATO  standards,  lengthening  the  runways  and  expanding  the  parking 
aprons  and  ta.\iways.  Soon  the  air  traffic  control  system  will  be  capable  of  24-our 
operations  and  be  linked  into  a  nation-  and  indeed  region-wide  system  including 
Romania.  British  Jaguar  units  have  deployed  to  Graf  Ignatievo  for  training  successfully, 
and  bombing  and  air  combat  ranges  are  said  to  have  few  restrictions.  There  is  ample 
surrounding  land  to  expand  the  base,  which  has  a  railhead  running  to  it.  The  local 
populace  seemingly  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  host  an  American  or  NATO 
permanent  installation. 

In  short,  a  facility  like  Graf  Ignatievo  will  require  significant  investment  to  make 
it  fliily  useful  to  American  or  modem  NATO  air  forces.  However,  that  initial  investment 
would  probably  soon  be  offset  by  lower  operating  costs  -  and  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
the  improvement  in  operational  effectiveness  either  in  the  near  or  extended  term.  Indeed, 
I  would  argue  that  the  only  way  to  assess  the  question  of  the  location  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe  is  to  consider  operational  matters  above  matters  of  immediate  cost  -  the  cheapest 
solution  is  not  likely  to  be  the  best  solution  in  this  case.  If  the  matter  of  U.S.  posture  in 
Europe  becomes  mired  in  a  budget-driven  version  of  the  BRAC  process,  we  are  likely  to 
make  penny-wise-and-pound-foolish  decisions. 

What  is  true  for  Europe-based  air  units  is  also  the  case  for  ground  forces  and 
Army  units  in  particular.  The  problems  of  Balkans  operations  and  Middle  East 
deployments  have  bedeviled  U.S.  Army  Europe,  diminishing  their  unit  cohesion  and 
combat  effectiveness  since  the  mid-1990s.  The  Army  has  long  considered  redesigning  its 
forces  to  make  them  lighter  and  more  tactically,  operationally  and  strategically  mobile 
and  plans  to  station  one  of  its  future  Intenm  Brigade  Combat  Teams  in  Europe. 
Relocating  Army  units  to  eastern  or  southeastern  Europe  would  increase  the  desirability 
of  such  changes.  That  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  further  need  for  heavy  ground  combat 
forces  in  Europe,  simply  that  the  premium  on  slug-it-out  armored  power  should  be 
balanced  against  the  demand  for  mobility    Again,  {  suggest  the  cavalry-on-the-frontier 
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analogy  -  the  job  of  ground  forces  is  now  to  shape  the  strategic  and  mihtary  environment 
in  Europe,  be  able  to  move  rapidly  to  crisis  spots  and  receive  reinforcements  if  the  fight 
gets  out  of  hand,  not  parry  a  Soviet  thrust  through  the  Fulda  Gap. 

The  question  of  European  basing  cannot  be  considered  in  isolation  from  the 
worldwide  posture  of  American  forces.  Decisions  about  the  European  garrison  obviously 
have  a  direct  effect  on  the  United  States'  ability  to  deploy  force  to  the  greater  Middle 
East  -  and  the  requirements  of  that  region  are  in  great  flux  and  will  be  even  more  so  in 
the  aftermath  of  any  war  with  Iraq.  The  future  of  America's  military  posture  in  Europe 
must  be  harmonized  with  the  likelihood  of  a  continued  U.S.  presence  in  Afghanistan  and 
Central  Asia  as  well  as  Iraq  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Likewise,  U.S.  forces  in  East  Asia 
must  not  only  be  capable  of  deterring  a  North  Korean  attack  or  a  Chinese  lunge  across  the 
Taiwan  Strait,  they  must  support  the  war  on  Islamic  fundamentalist  terror  in  Southeast 
and  South  Asia  while  retaining  the  ability  to  reinforce  in  the  Gulf 

Finally,  the  links  between  those  forces  that  patrol  the  American  security  perimeter 
and  the  forces  stationed  in  the  continental  United  States  -  those  larger  forces  that  will 
provide  the  decisive  difference  in  the  case  of  a  regional  war  -  must  be  shortened.  The 
recent  decision  to  base  three  additional  attack  submarines  in  Guam  is  a  good  example  of 
what  is  needed  to  shorten  reaction  times  and  increase  U.S.  global  military  presence. 
Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  we  have  constantly  asked  our  troops  to  "do  more  with 
less."  If  that  is  not  to  be  a  recipe  for  defeat  or  retreat  -  in  either  case,  hopes  for  an 
enduring  Pax  Americana  will  be  dashed  -  we  must  make  it  easier  for  American 
servicemen  and  women  to  execute  the  many  missions  demanded  of  them. 

In  sum,  relocating  and  reconfiguring  our  garrisons  in  Europe  and  elsewhere 
abroad  is  as  fundamental  an  element  in  the  post-Cold- War  "transformation"  of  U.S. 
military  forces  as  the  acquisition  of  new  weaponry  -  we  are  fighting  new  enemies,  in  new 
ways,  on  very  different  and  more  distant  battlefields.  In  Europe,  it  is  time  to  "consolidate 
on  the  objective"  -  the  newly  freed  countnes  of  eastern  Europe  -  and  ready  ourselves  for 
the  next  missions. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  MILLER 

[The  opinions  expressed  below  are  exclusively  those  of  the  authro  and  do  not  nec- 
essarily represent  the  views  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment.] 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  any  of  the  panelists  been  approached  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  contribute  their  thoughts  on  European  force  structure  for  either  a  Quadren- 
nial Defense  Review  or  the  upcoming  force  structure  and  infrastructure  report  re- 
quired for  another  round  of  base  closings? 

Dr.  Kagan.  I  have  not  been  approached  by  anyone  to  contribute  my  thoughts  on 
European  force  structure  for  either  the  QDR  or  the  force  structure  and  infrastruc- 
ture report. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  the  panelists  believe  forward  deployed  equipment  has  been  help- 
ful beyond  our  Cold  War  mission  and  do  you  (the  panelists)  believe  more  forward 
deployed  equipment  facilities  will  be  needed  if  we  go  to  a  lighter  and  more  mobile 
force? 

Dr.  Kagan.  The  presence  of  permanent  American  bases  in  Germany  and  else- 
where in  the  world  has  been  one  of  the  most  essential  components  of  America's  for- 
eign policy  and  national  security  policy  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  It  has  empha- 
sized our  commitment  to  defending  the  peace,  to  our  NATO  allies,  and  to  involve- 
ment in  Europe  (and  elsewhere)  in  a  way  that  no  actions  or  statements  in  the  ab- 
sence of  forward-deployed  forces  could  possibly  have  done,  the  presence  in  Europe 
of  a  significant  number  of  American  ground  forces,  together  with  their  families,  has 
given  us  a  potent  voice  in  European  councils  that  we  would  not  otherwise  have  had. 

The  permanent  U.S.  presence  has  also  provided  significant  militarj'  advantages. 
It  allowed  us  to  conduct  both  combat  and  peacekeeping  operations  in  the  Balkans 
rapidly  and  effectively.  Above  all,  the  presence  of  the  large  support  infrastructure 
in  Europe  has  allowed  us  to  support  and  sustain  our  long-term  missions  in  Bosnia 
and  Kosovo.  If  that  support  structure  had  not  been  in  Europe  to  begin  with,  the  re- 
sulting requirement  to  establish  it  anew  and  maintain  it  in  the  Balkans  would  have 
significantly  delayed  and  undermined  our  operations  in  that  area  and  seriously  com- 
promised our  ability  to  act  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

The  presence  of  significant  combat  forces  in  Europe  has  also  provided  military 
planners  and  commanders  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  flexibility  in  the  conduct 
of  the  two  Gulf  Wars  than  they  otherwise  would  have  had.  In  the  first  Gulf  War, 
units  drawn  from  Europe  arrived  in  the  theater  shortly  before  hostilities  began  and 
played  a  critical  role  in  the  outcome  of  that  conflict.  In  the  current  war,  our  ability 
to  use  the  173rd  Airborne  Brigade  from  Italy  and  elements  of  the  1st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion from  Germany  to  support  our  operations  has  been  a  critically  important  compo- 
nent of  our  militaiy  success  so  far.  The  presence  of  those  units  an  ocean  closer  to 
the  theater  of  operations  eases  the  burden  on  our  already  overburdened  inter-thea- 
ter air-  and  sea-lift  capabilities,  and  provides  a  reserve  force  able  to  move  to  Middle 
Eastern  theaters  rapidly  enough  to  affect  the  outcome.  If  those  forces  had  been 
withdrawn  to  CONUS,  the  burden  on  our  lift  capacity  would  have  been  substan- 
tially greater,  their  deployment  would  have  been  much  slower  and  more  difficult, 
and  the  result  might  have  been  to  delay  their  arrival  and  the  positive  effects  it  pro- 
duced. 

However  heavy  or  light  our  forces  will  be  in  the  future,  Europe  will  always  be 
hours  closer  by  air  and  days  closer  by  sea  to  many  theaters  of  vital  interest  to  the 
United  States.  The  rapidity  with  which  light  forces  based  in  Europe  can  respond, 
as  compared  to  those  based  in  CONUS,  will  only  increase,  sometimes  dramatically, 
the  positive  effects  gained  by  developing  a  more  deployable  force.  As  we  have  seen 
in  the  past  few  weeks,  there  are  times  in  war  when  days,  hours,  and  even  minutes 
matter.  A  light,  mobile,  and  deployable  force  based  in  Europe  will  always  be  able 
to  arrive  in  a  European,  African,  or  Middle  Eastern  theater  more  quickly  than  one 
based  in  CONUS.  There  is  no  reason  to  abandon  the  benefits  of  that  proximity  to 
areas  of  vital  interest  when  it  can  serve  only  to  enhance  the  capabilities  of  a  more 
rapidly  deployable  force. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  any  of  the  panelists  been  approached  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  contribute  their  thoughts  on  European  force  structure  for  either  a  Quadren- 
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nial  Defense  Review  or  the  upcoming  force  structure  and  infrastructure  report  re- 
quired for  another  round  of  base  closings?  Do  the  panehsts  beUeve  forward  deployed 
equipment  has  been  helpful  beyond  our  Cold  War  mission  and  do  you  (the  panelists) 
believe  more  forward  deployed  equipment  facilities  will  be  needed  if  we  go  to  a  light- 
er and  more  mobile  force? 

General  Meigs.  When  I  was  on  active  duty  Mr.  Andy  Hoehn  and  Mr.  J.D.  Crouch 
both  came  to  Heidelberg  for  briefings  on  my  views  on  how  to  reshape  Army  capabili- 
ties in  EUCOM.  These  views  were  known  to  Secretary  of  the  Army  Tom  White  and 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  Ric  Shinseki  as  well.  Prior  to  my  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee on  26  February  and  since  that  date,  no  one  in  DOD  has  contacted  me. 

I  do  believe  forward  deployment  is  a  vital  aspect  of  U.S.  strategic  capability. 

European  based  Army  forces  played  an  essential  role  in  logistic  support  to  oper- 
ations in  Afghanistan.  They  would  have  supported  4ID's  planned  entry  into  Iraq 
from  Turkey  had  our  diplomatic  effort  secured  Turkish  permission  for  that  effort. 
V  Corps  HQ  and  units  from  the  V  Corps  base  provided  the  command  and  control 
and  some  of  the  logistic  backbone  of  the  ground  force  in  IRAQI  FREEDOM  as  well 
as  fighting  units.  After  an  airborne  assault  and  airlanding  of  additional  assets  into 
Northern  Iraq,  173d  Airborne  Brigade  with  augmentation  from  USAREUR's  Heavy 
Immediate  Ready  Force  from  1st  Infantry  Division's  3rd  Brigade  created  the  offen- 
sive capability  on  the  Northern  Axis  into  Iraq  that  resulted  in  the  securing  of  the 
oil  fields  around  Kirkuk  and  Kirkuk  city  itself  As  I  write  this  letter,  1st  Armored 
Division  is  deploying  to  Iraq  to  take  part  in  the  peace  enforcement  effort  in  Iraq. 
Additionally  USAREUR's  intelligence  structure,  medical  facilities  and  transpor- 
tation and  movement  control  capabilities  played  an  important  role  in  the  campaign. 
USAREUR's  Air  Defense  Brigade  and  its  Patriot  Battalions  also  played  a  very  im- 
portant role  in  the  air  and  missile  defense  architecture  of  both  EUCOM  and 
CENTCOM  protecting  coalition  units  and  coalition  partners  during  the  war. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Army  forces  in  Europe  could  be  made  lighter 
and  thus  strategically  more  agile  and  less  expensive  in  terms  of  optempo  funding. 
They  could  be  restationed  to  a  new  footprint  with  a  focus  directed  more  strategically 
to  the  east  and  south.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  using  the  techniques  of  Efficient 
Basing  the  Congress  has  supported  so  far,  that  this  effort  could  be  achieved  with 
a  reduction  of  bases  in  Europe  without  cutting  much  force  structure.  As  I  testified 
before  the  committee,  with  its  price  in  PERSTEMPO  and  in  family  separation,  I  do 
not  believe  repeating  the  sad  experience  of  Brigade  75  and  76  with  six  month  hard- 
ship tours  is  advisable.  Additionally,  in  the  last  five  years,  USAREUR  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  transforming  the  armies  of  the  new  NATO  countries,  one 
that  could  not  have  been  achieved  without  permanent  presence  in  the  theater.  The 
exercise  schedule  and  investment  of  the  time  of  field  grade  and  other  senior  leaders 
to  accomplish  this  task,  especially  now  with  seven  new  NATO  armies,  is  simply  too 
great. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  any  of  the  panelists  been  approached  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  contribute  their  thoughts  on  European  force  stinicture  for  either  a  Quadren- 
nial Defense  Review  or  the  upcoming  force  structure  and  infrastructure  report  re- 
quired for  another  round  of  base  closings?  Do  the  panelists  believe  forward  deployed 
equipment  has  been  helpful  beyond  our  Cold  War  mission  and  do  you  (the  panelists) 
believe  more  forward  deployed  equipment  facilities  will  be  needed  if  we  go  to  a  light- 
er and  more  mobile  force? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  have  not  been  approached  formally  by  the  Defense  Department 
for  my  ideas  on  European  force  structure  or  infrastructure.  However,  I  have  had 
several  lengthy  and  informative  discussions  on  these  issues  with  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Andrew  Hoehn. 

Our  current  forward  deployments  have  played  a  variety  of  roles  in  executing  the 
missions  of  the  past  decade.  It  has  been  helpful  to  have  been  able  to  operate  out 
of  these  facilities  even  though  their  locations  and  the  force  structure  associated  with 
these  locations  has  not  been  optimal  for  the  particular  missions  involved.  In  general, 
it  would  seem  that  the  number  of  forward  bases  and  facilities  will  remain  high  and 
even  increase  as  U.S.  operations  remain  dispersed  across  the  globe.  Over  time,  it 
may  be  that  the  number  of  facilities  abroad  actually  increases.  At  the  same  time, 
there  may  be  limits  to  the  number  of  large  future  missions  that  the  current  force, 
or  a  force  of  similar  size,  is  simply  able  to  execute.  What  seems  least  likely,  how- 
ever, is  an  outcome  that  would  reflect  a  major  contraction  of  U.S.  overseas  oper- 
ations and  facilities.  Indeed,  that  would  reflect  a  larger  strategic  shift  away  from 
the  United  States'  position  as  international  leader  and  guarantor  of  global  security. 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  DC,  Wednesday,  June  18,  2003. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  1:00  p.m.,  in  room  2118, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Duncan  Hunter  (chairman  of 
the  committee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  CALIFORNIA,  CHAIRMAN,  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order  here  momentar- 

iiy. 

This  afternoon  the  committee  will  begin  an  assessment  of  the 
state  of  American  military  commitments  today  and  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  To  help  us  review  this  important  issue,  we  welcome 
back  to  the  committee  Dr.  Paul  Wolfowitz,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  General  Peter  Pace,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Today,  American  military  forces  are  garrisoned  in  Europe  and 
Asia  largely  where  we  left  them  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  As  the 
Cold  War  evolved,  we  extended  and  even  increased  some  of  these 
deployments.  When  the  superpower  conflict  ended,  the  ensuing  new 
period  of  global  instability  led  the  United  States  to  deploy  some 
2,000  troops  to  Bosnia,  3,000  troops  to  Kosovo,  and  conduct  short- 
term  operations  in  Somalia,  Haiti  and  Panama. 

Most  recently,  the  demands  of  the  Global  War  on  Terror  have  re- 
quired U.S.  forces  to  fight  swift  and  successful  wars  against  two 
states,  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  while  supporting  governments  strug- 
gling in  their  own  battles  against  terrorism  around  the  world.  As 
a  result,  today,  roughly  19  of  the  Army's  33  combat  brigades  are 
deployed  overseas.  Similarly,  19  of  24  Active  duty  Marine  Corps  in- 
fantry battalions  and  4  of  9  Reserve  battalions  are  not  within  our 
shores.  On  the  Navy  side,  during  our  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  7 
of  12  carrier  battle  groups  were  deployed  simultaneously. 

Approximately  180,000  troops  are  in  Iraq,  and  9,000  remain  in 
Afghanistan.  While  our  military  did  remarkable  work  in  defeating 
two  terrorist  regimes  in  short  order,  events  in  Afghanistan  and 
Iraq  make  it  clear  that  we  have  a  ways  to  go  in  both  countries.  The 
terrorist  elements  have  been  defeated,  but  they  haven't  been  de- 
stroyed. 

Unfortunately,  nobody  knows  for  certain  how  many  troops  we 
need  in  Iraq  or  Afghanistan  or  how  long  they  will  be  there.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  stated  that  we  will  maintain  troops  in  these  two 
countries  as  long  as  it  takes  to  get  the  job  done  and  not  one  day 
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longer.  I  agree  with  that  sentiment.  It  is  certainly  the  right 
mindset  to  use  in  successfully  waging  a  Global  War  on  Terror,  but 
it  is  not  very  useful  as  a  planning  guide. 

So,  because  we  have  long-term  commitments  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
long-term  requirements  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  and  don't  know 
how  long  the  Global  War  on  Terror  will  last — or  for  that  matter 
whether  it  will  ever  end — we  face  a  future  security  environment 
loaded  with  uncertainty.  An  uncertainty  of  this  sort  generally  leads 
to  increased  risk  for  U.S.  national  security.  Specifically,  we  face  un- 
certain risks  associated  with  the  possibility  of  having  to  react  to  a 
future  contingency  while  the  bulk  of  our  forces  are  already  commit- 
ted elsewhere. 

The  question  before  the  Administration,  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  how  much  risk  we  are  willing  to  assume.  How  much 
uncertainty  must  we  tolerate,  and  what  are  the  best  ways  of  reduc- 
ing the  risk  to  our  national  security? 

We  can  manage  risks  through  several  means.  First,  we  can  in- 
crease the  size  of  our  forces  to  deal  with  the  increased  demands; 
second,  we  can  accelerate  transformation  in  our  Armed  Forces  with 
the  development  of  new  information  technologies;  third,  we  can  de- 
velop improved  defense  relationships  with  allies  and  potential 
friends;  and,  finally,  we  can  adjust  our  global  footprint  by  shifting 
some  of  our  forces  deployed  overseas  toward  crises  areas. 

We  have  already  discussed  transformation  at  several  hearings. 
Today,  Secretary  Wolfowitz  and  General  Pace  will  help  us  under- 
stand how  the  Department  proposes  to  sustain  the  dramatically  in- 
creased level  of  military  operations  while  ensuring  an  acceptable 
level  of  risk  across  the  spectrum  of  other  possible  military  contin- 
gencies our  Nation  could  face  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

Let  me  recognize — before  we  ask  our  witnesses  to  commence,  let 
me  now  recognize  our  ranking  member,  my  partner,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  Mr.  Skelton,  for  any  remarks  he  would  like  to  make. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hunter  can  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix on  page  127.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  IKE  SKELTON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  MISSOURI,  RANKING  MEMBER,  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  let  me  thank  you  so  much  for 
holding  this  hearing.  I  think  it  is  important  and  most  timely  and 
an  important  subject. 

Secretary  Wolfowitz,  General  Pace,  thank  you  for  joining  us  and 
thank  you  both  for  your  continued  service  to  our  country. 

Mr.  Secretary  and  General,  Monday's  Boston  Globe  carried  the 
remarkable  statistics  that  more  Americans  have  been  killed  in  Iraq 
since  April  the  14th  than  have  died  in  the  year  we  have  occupied 
Afghanistan.  This  morning,  like  most  recent  mornings,  we  awoke 
to  the  news  of  another  service  member  killed  in  Iraq.  That  makes 
51  deaths  since  May  the  1st.  In  other  words,  one  dead  American 
each  day.  I  know  this  must  disturb  you  as  much  as  it  does  me. 

I  began  arguing  for  careful  post-Saddam  Hussein  planning  to  se- 
cure Iraq  since  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  on  September  the 
4th  of  last  year.  I  reiterated  these  concerns  in  another  letter  on 
postwar  planning  on  March  the  18th,  2  days  before  the  conflict 
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began.  The  realities  to  date  do  not  indicate  that  the  planning  that 
occurred  was  sufficient. 

General  Garner  was  quoted  in  the  press  as  saying  he  was  given 
only  two  months  to  plan  for  controlling  postwar  Iraq,  and  he  was 
recently  relieved  of  his  duties.  Changes  have  had  to  be  made  on  the 
ground  to  adapt  to  the  security  dangers,  including  retaining  the 
3rd  Infantry  Division  in  Iraq  to  now  take  on  a  stabilization  mis- 
sion. 

Certainly  the  truism  that  no  plan  survives  the  first  contact  with 
the  enemy  applies  here.  But  now  that  we  have  seen  what  the  first 
two  months  of  occupation  have  brought,  we  need  to  understand  the 
planning  that  is  going  forward  and  the  benchmarks  for  success  that 
can  be  measured  along  the  way.  Without  additional  planning  and 
general  confidence  in  the  way  forward,  I  fear  we  may  well  end  up 
as  Napoleon  Bonaparte  did  in  Spain  in  1814  and  the  French  mili- 
tary did  in  Algiers  in  1962.  In  both  these  conflicts  sustained  gue- 
rilla action  was  the  central  reason  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops. 
This  does  not  have  to  be  the  outcome  for  us  in  Iraq,  but  political 
and  military  planning  is  the  best  way  to  ensure  it  will  not  be. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  ensure  it  is  to  involve  allies  more  deeply, 
as  we  have  come  to  do  so  in  Afghanistan,  and  as  we  have  done  in 
a  sustained  way  in  the  Balkans.  Given  the  challenges  we  are  fac- 
ing, we  need  our  allies  and  their  troops  more  than  ever.  We  must 
not  let  our  failure  to  agree  before  the  war  become  an  argument  for 
a  failure  to  achieve  peace  now. 

We  need  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  effect  our  mission  in  Iraq 
has  on  our  overall  force  posture.  One  look  at  our  force  structure 
shows  that  we  can  benefit  from  additional  forces.  The  fact  that  we 
are  undertaking  missions  in  so  many  places  is  a  testament  to  the 
strength  of  our  military  and  the  commitment  of  each  soldier,  sailor, 
airman  and  Marine.  But  they  need  help,  in  my  opinion.  They  need 
a  lot  of  help. 

This  committee  has  received  testimony  since  1995  about  the  need 
for  additional  end  strength,  and  we  have  fought  to  get  some  in- 
creases along  the  way.  But  they  continue  these  missions — with  the 
occupation  of  Iraq,  makes  the  case  even  more  critical.  We  must  rec- 
ognize the  new  reality  of  our  global  missions  and  plan  our  forces 
to  match  them. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Skelton  can  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix on  page  133.] 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Skelton.  I  appreciate  your  com- 
ments. 

Before  proceeding,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
some  of  today's  discussion  could  involve  sensitive  classified  infor- 
mation in  order  to  get  a  full  response,  and  therefore  we  are  pre- 
pared to  proceed  with  a  classified  session  at  the  conclusion  of  to- 
day's open  hearing  if  that  is  necessary.  I  believe  it  is  the  Sec- 
retary's intent  to  attempt  to  cover  the  subject  matter  in  open  ses- 
sion, but  we  have  the  option  available  if  needed. 

So,  Mr.  Secretary  and  General,  thank  you  for  being  with  us 
today.  This  is  an  Armed  Services  Committee  that  has  watched  our 
force  structure  reduced  since  the  first  Gulf  War,  between  the  first 
and  the  second,  from  18  Army  divisions  to  10,  24  Active  air  wings 
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to  only  13  today,  and  546  naval  vessels  to  right  at  300  vessels.  So, 
understanding  that  we  have  a  much  smaller  force  structure  than 
we  had  before,  and  understanding  also  that  the  forces  that  we  uti- 
lized in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  performed  with  extreme  effective- 
ness, we  would  ask  you  to  look  at  the  world  today  and  the  Amer- 
ican military  posture  and  force  structure  and  give  us  your  ideas  on 
where  we  should  be  going. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  again,  thank  you  for  being  with 
us;  and  thank  you  for  your  hard  work  on  behalf  of  the  country.  The 
floor  is  yours. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PAUL  D.  WOLFOWITZ,  DEPUTY 
SECRETARY,  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  and  Congress- 
man Skelton  and  this  whole  committee  for  the  enormously  valuable 
support  you  have  given  to  Armed  Forces  over  many  years,  includ- 
ing many  of  the  important  requests  that  we  made  in  the  current 
defense  authorization  bill.  I  know  it  has  taken  hard  work  and  dif- 
ficult decisions.  We  appreciate  it  very  much.  And  I  thank  you  for 
holding  this  hearing. 

We  are  engaged  in  a,  probably,  long  war  against  terrorism.  Our 
military  forces  are  being  used  in  some  ways  that  we  never  imag- 
ined they  would  be  used,  but  I  think  what  we  are  seeing  is  the 
total  force  concept  applied  in  a  sense  in  a  way  that  it  was  envi- 
sioned with  the  use  of  both  Active  and  Reserve  forces  in  a  serious 
way.  I  think  the  questions  that  you  have  asked  to  address  in  this 
hearing  are  questions  that  we  address  on  almost  a  daily  basis  in 
the  Department,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss  them 
here  with  the  committee. 

If  I  might  go  back  to  the  summer  of  2001,  when  we  were  working 
on  the  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  (QDR) — I  believe  that  was  ac- 
tually an  initiative  that  Congressman  Skelton  had  a  major  role  in 
introducing  into  law;  and  I  think  it  was  a  very  valuable  exercise. 
This  time,  it  led  to  an  unprecedented  degree  of  debate  and  discus- 
sion among  both  the  military  and  the  civilian  leaders  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  and  already  by  the  end  of  the  summer,  end 
of  August,  we  had  formulated  a  new  strategic  direction  for  the  De- 
partment. We  agreed,  both  military  and  civilians,  that  there  was 
need  for  some  significant  changes  in  U.S.  defense  strategy  to  take 
account  of  both  the  changing  threat  and  the  changing  nature  of  our 
capabilities. 

I  might — I  guess  just  two  summary  points.  The  threat  increas- 
ingly looked  to  be  an  asymmetric  one  from  adversaries  seeking  to 
avoid  U.S.  strengths  and  to  target  our  vulnerabilities.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  asymmetric  advantages  were  enormous  and  grow- 
ing; and  the  increased  importance  of  knowledge,  precision,  speed, 
lethality  and  surprise  in  the  conduct  of  21st  century  military  oper- 
ations gave  us  potential  for  large  asymmetric  advantages  over  our 
enemies. 

Of  course,  before  we  published  our  new  defense  strategy,  the  ter- 
rorists attacked  the  United  States.  That  attack  largely  confirmed 
the  strategic  direction  and  planning  principles  that  we  had  already 
developed,  particularly  the  emphasis  on  uncertainty  and  surprise; 
and  it  confirmed  our  focus  on  preparing  for  asymmetric  threats  and 
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on  the  consequent  need  to  respond  with  agiUty  in  unfamiHar  places 
around  the  world. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can't  imagine  what  a  hearing  would 
have  been  like  in  the  summer  of  2001  if  we  had  come  up  here  to 
talk  about  basing  forces  in  Karshi-Khanabad,  Uzbekistan  or  talked 
about  going  to  war  in  Afghanistan.  Indeed,  there  was  no  war  plan 
on  the  shelf  for  Afghanistan  when  the  terrorists  attacked  on  Sep- 
tember 11. 

Nevertheless,  on  October  7,  2001,  I  believe  only  20  days  after  the 
President  first  gave  General  Franks  the  order  to  start  planning,  we 
were  at  war  in  Afghanistan,  a  place  for  which  I  know  we  had  no 
previous  existing  war  plan  of  any  kind.  Just  12  days  later,  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  our  first  Special  Operations  Forces  were  deployed  in  that 
country.  And  on  November  9,  with  remarkable  speed,  Mazar-e- 
Sharif  had  fallen  to  our  forces,  followed  by  the  fall  of  Kabul  just 
four  days  later. 

That  astounding  chain  of  events,  I  think,  amply  demonstrates 
both  the  unpredictability  of  this  new  era  and  the  importance  of 
being  able  to  respond  with  remarkable  speed  and  agility  to  unpre- 
dictable events. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  for  this  hearing  what  I  think  were  the 
three  most  important  new  directions  set  out  in  the  QDR: 

First,  the  senior  civilian  and  military  leaders  agi'eed  that  we 
needed  to  look  at  risk  in  more  than  just  the  conventional  way  of 
the  risk  of  a  war  should  one  take  place.  That  was  one  dimension 
of  risk.  But  after  a  lot  of  discussion,  we  concluded  that  we  needed 
to  be  judging  the  defense  program  based  on  how  it  addressed  four 
categories  of  risk:  What  we  call  force  management  risk,  which 
deals  with  how  we  sustain  our  people  and  our  infrastructure;  the 
operational  risk,  which  is  the  classical  warfighting  risks;  what  we 
call  the  future  challenges  risk,  which  is  the  risks  associated  with 
investment  or  underinvestment  in  providing  the  capabilities  that 
our  military  will  need  in  the  future;  and,  finally,  institutional  risk 
or  the  risks  that  come  from  having  inefficient  processes  and  ineffi- 
cient use  of  resources. 

What  we  concluded  was  it  is  very  important  as  we  develop  our 
defense  program  to  carefully  balance  among  those  four  risks  and 
not  simply  suboptimize  against  a  single  one  at  the  expense  of  seri- 
ous risk  in  another  area. 

Second,  to  confront  this  world  where  we  had  to  expect  even 
greater  surprise  than  historically  and  more  uncertainty,  we  shifted 
our  planning  from  a  threat-driven  model,  which  guided  our  think- 
ing throughout  most  of  the  Cold  War  and  indeed  through  most  of 
the  decade  following  the  Cold  War,  to  a  capabilities-based  ap- 
proach. In  effect,  what  we  said  was,  while  it  is  very  difficult  to  pre- 
dict who  might  attack  us  or  when  and  where  they  might  do  so,  we 
could  hope  much  better  to  identify  the  asymmetric  capabilities  they 
might  bring  against  us  and  the  asjonmetric  advantages  that  we 
could  have  in  defeating  them. 

Third,  we  shifted  from  a  force  planning  construct  that  had  been 
focused  for  the  ten  years  after  the  Cold  War  on  dealing  with  two 
planes  or  regional  contingencies  in  two  specific  regions,  i.e.,  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Korea,  to  a  richer,  more  detailed  and  more  pro- 
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ductive  force  planning  construct  that  addresses  challenges  we  may 
face  over  time. 

That  new  force  planning  construct,  which  is  elaborated  in  the 
2001  QDR  report,  guides  the  shaping  and  sizing  of  U.S.  forces, 
first,  to  defend  the  United  States;  second,  to  deter  aggression  and 
coercion  from  a  forward  posture  in  critical  regions;  third,  to  be  able 
to  swiftly  defeat  aggression  in  two  overlapping  major  conflicts 
while  preserving  for  the  President  the  option  to  achieve  a  decisive 
victory  in  one  of  those  conflicts,  including  the  possibility  of  regime 
change  or  occupation;  and,  fourth,  to  conduct  a  limited  number  of 
small-scale  contingency  operations. 

I  should  emphasize  that  this  is  a  force  planning  construct  that 
is  different  from  a  strategy,  but  it  addresses  the  question  that  I 
think  is  before  this  committee  today  of  how  we  decide  how  large 
a  force  to  have. 

In  changing  from  the  two  major  theater  war  approach,  we  did 
not  go  to  a  one  war  or  one-and-a-half  war  strategy  of  win-hold-win. 
What  we  proposed  is  something  entirely  different. 

The  new  approach  shifts  the  focus  of  planning  from  optimizing 
for  conflicts  in  those  two  specific  scenarios  in  Korea  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  to  instead  focus  on  building  a  portfolio  of  capabilities 
that  can  deal  with  the  full  spectrum  of  possible  force  requirements. 
The  new  approach  would  still  enable  the  United  States  to  prevail 
in  two  overlapping  conflicts,  but  the  emphasis  is  on  speed  and  de- 
livering early  combat  power  to  overmatch  the  enemy,  rather  than 
slow,  deliberate  military  responses  to  enemy  aggression  built  up 
over  time. 

We  do  not  want  our  forces  in  warfighting  theaters  to  have  to 
wait  until  reinforcements  arrive  to  blunt  an  enemy's  attack.  Rather 
than  trading  space  for  time — that  euphemism  for  taking  losses  for 
both  ourselves  and  our  allies — and  waiting  for  reinforcements  to  ar- 
rive to  recover  lost  ground,  we  want  our  forces  to  have  the  capabil- 
ity to  defeat  attacks  early  and  immediately. 

By  removing  the  requirement  to  maintain  a  second  win-decisive 
force,  the  new  force  planning  construct  gives  us  more  flexibility  in 
planning  with  the  force  structure  that  we  have. 

I  might  emphasize  that  we  came  to  conclude  to  stick  with  the 
force  structure  that  we  had  in  the  summer  of  2001  only  after  care- 
ful examination  of  proposals  both  to  increase  it  and  to  reduce  it. 
It  was  not  a  decision  that  was  made  unconsciously  or  inadvert- 
ently. Indeed,  after  much  analysis  in  the  summer  of  2001,  we  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  reduce  our  force  structure.  We 
were  initially  criticized  in  that  decision  for  being  too  conservative. 
But  we  felt  very  strongly  on  September  12  that  the  events  of  the 
day  before  had  already  vindicated  our  conclusion,  and  I  think  ev- 
erything we  have  seen  in  the  year  and  a  half  since  then  reinforces 
that  conclusion. 

As  we  said  in  the  QDR,  the  force  that  we  are  sustaining  is  about 
the  right  size  for  the  broad  range  of  scenarios  that  we  face.  Our 
challenge  is  to  reshape  the  force,  realign  its  posture  and  manage 
the  force  so  that  we  can  maximize  the  combat  power  of  our  existing 
forces  and  minimize  the  considerable  stress  on  our  personnel. 

Our  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  proposals  to  increase  our  end 
strength  is  that  we  might  not  be  able  to  make  the  investments 
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needed  to  make  our  joint  force  more  capable.  Without  commensu- 
rate increases  in  non-personnel  spending,  the  quality  of  life  and  in- 
vestment per  service  member  would  suffer  if  end  strength  alone  in- 
creased. We  thus  would  put  our  people  needlessly  at  risk  and  ex- 
pose them  unnecessarily  to  vulnerabilities. 

The  forces  that  we  have  need  to  be  modernized  and  transformed. 
We  have  made  great  strides  already,  as  the  effects  of  our  recent 
military  operations  have  made  clear.  But  there  is  much  more  to  do. 

The  preliminary  lessons  learned  from  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom 
suggest  that,  on  a  per-unit  basis,  the  U.S.  forces  achieved  a  level 
of  combat  power  at  least  several  multiples  greater  than  even  the 
enormously  capable  forces  that  we  deployed  a  decade  ago  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.  But  it  is  my  estimate,  I  think  one  that  is 
shared  by  our  military  and  our  civilian  leadership,  that  we  still 
have  a  considerable  ways  to  go  to  fully  realize  the  potential  of  what 
our  forces  could  be  in  the  future. 

Our  transformation  seeks  to  capitalize  the  force  attributes  that 
we  think  are  the  key  to  21st  century  combat  success:  knowledge, 
speed,  precision,  and  lethality. 

Knowledge.  The  extensive  use  of  small  special  operations  units 
and  intelligence,  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  (ISR).  Indeed,  in 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  we  used  three  times  the  number  of  Joint 
Surveillance  Target  Attack  Radar  System  (JSTARS)  sorties  that  we 
used  in  Desert  Storm,  supporting  a  force  that  was  only  roughly  half 
the  size.  That  knowledge  vastly  improved  our  forces'  knowledge  of 
the  location  and  disposition  of  enemy  forces. 

Speed.  A  number  of  measures  of  this,  but  U.S.  forces  arrived  in 
theater  in  less  than  half  the  time  they  did  for  Desert  Storm. 

Precision.  I  note  in  my  written  testimony  some  of  the  increases 
in  precision-dropped  munitions.  But  I  think  even  more  important 
is  the  precision  that  comes  from  precise  targeting.  We  saw  in  Af- 
ghanistan, we  saw  in  Iraq  something  that  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  networking  that  we  have  introduced  into  our  forces  with 
new  information  technology  that  allows  brave  soldiers  on  the 
ground  to  call  in  precise  targets  that  airplanes  can't  see,  but  that 
they  can  hit  with  incredible  lethality. 

And  that  is  the  fourth  dimension,  which  is  lethality.  Coupled 
with  an  air  campaign  that  supported  them  on  an  almost  instanta- 
neous basis,  with  about  25  percent  of  the  total  ground  combat 
forces  we  used  in  Desert  Storm,  we  conducted  rapid,  simultaneous 
operations  that  defeated  Iraqi  forces  across  the  depth  of  the 
battlespace. 

In  combination,  those  advances  enabled  a  force  about  one-half 
the  size  to  achieve,  in  about  one-half  the  time,  using  about  one-sev- 
enth the  munitions,  a  far  more  ambitious  objective  even  than  what 
we  achieved  in  Desert  Storm. 

We  began  looking  at  lessons  learned  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom 
even  before  the  Operation  began  with  an  experienced,  multi-dis- 
ciplinary joint  team  set  up  by  Admiral  Giambastiani,  the  Com- 
mander of  Joint  Forces  Command.  While  their  analysis  is  still  pre- 
liminary, they  have  made  four  key  observations;  and  at  some  fu- 
ture hearing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  you  would  like  to  hear  from 
them  maybe  in  closed  session. 
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First,  the  U.S.  military  applied  "overmatching  power"  to  achieve 
combat  success.  Overmatching  power  focuses  on  the  desired  out- 
puts— the  goals  of  military  effects  we  are  trying  to  achieve — rather 
than  the  inputs — i.e.,  marshalling  the  large  numbers  of  forces  and 
personnel  that  may  not  be  applied  at  the  right  time  and  place. 

Second,  we  focus  successfully  on  applying  capabilities  to  achieve 
operational  effects  instead  of  simply  flowing  additional  combat 
forces  into  the  theater.  Indeed,  we  spent  a  great  deal  of  effort  with 
General  Franks  on  trying  to  make  sure  that  he  had  exactly  the 
units  he  needed,  instead  of  simply  those  that  had  been  set  up  in 
a  rather  arbitrary  plan  that  might  have  been  drawn  up  two  or  four 
years  before. 

We  discovered,  as  Secretary  Rumsfeld  says,  that  we  had  an  in- 
dustrial age  mobilization  process  for  an  information  age  force.  That 
is  one  of  the  things  we  need  to  fix;  and,  as  we  fix  it,  we  will  be 
able  to  reduce  some  of  the  unnecessary  stress  on  our  reserves. 

Third,  our  approach  to  Iraqi  Freedom  reflected  the  concept  of  a 
battlespace  replacing  the  concept  of  the  battlefield. 

Finally,  taken  together.  Admiral  Giambastiani's  team  is  suggest- 
ing that  the  basic  building  blocks  of  a  transformed  force  should  in- 
clude: increasingly  capable  networked  architectures;  more  numer- 
ous and  increasingly  lethal  small  combat  formations;  precision 
weapons  and  precision  strike  which,  as  I  said  before,  is  not  simply 
a  matter  of  technical  intelligence  collection  but  also  a  matter  of 
putting  brave  forces  on  the  ground  in  the  right  place;  smaller  and 
faster  initial  footprints;  mutually  supporting  lethal  and  non-lethal 
joint  fires;  and  effects-based  operations. 

In  applying  the  defense  strategy,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  trying 
to  align  all  of  our  activities  and  programs  with  that  new  strategy; 
and  in  an  operation  as  large  as  ours,  doing  that  alignment  is  not 
something  that  happens  easily  or  quickly. 

One  area  that  I  would  like  to  describe  in  a  little  more  detail  for 
you  is  our  re-examination  of  our  global  military  footprint — our 
forces,  bases  and  infrastructure  abroad. 

Basically,  we  are  seeking  to  rearrange  our  military  footprint 
overseas  in  two  key  ways:  first,  to  tailor  the  mix  of  our  military  ca- 
pabilities stationed  or  deployed  in  key  regions  to  the  particular  con- 
ditions of  each  region;  and,  second,  strengthening  our  capabilities 
for  prompt  global  military  action  when  and  where  needed.  In  doing 
so,  it  is  very  important  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  that  we  can 
of  the  rotation  base  of  our  military  personnel  so  as  to  reduce  the 
strain  on  our  men  and  women  in  uniform  caused  by  long  deploy- 
ments away  from  home. 

I  just  came  back  from  a  very  useful  visit  to  Korea,  where  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  our  troops  deployed  up  at  the  demilitarized 
zone  and  perhaps  more  importantly  or  equally  as  important  to  talk 
to  General  Laporte  and  to  talk  to  South  Korean  officials  about  the 
need  to  realign  our  posture  in  Korea  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
present  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  capabilities  of  the  present  in- 
stead of  being  stuck  with  the  posture  that  was  set  up  10  or  20 
years  ago  when  these  capabilities  were  not  even  envisioned. 

The  proposals  that  we  have  been  working  through  with  our  Ko- 
rean ally  will  provide  us  with  greater  immediate  deterrent  capabil- 
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ity  and,  if  deterrence  fails,  will  provide  with  us  a  more  robust  capa- 
bility to  respond  swiftly  and  flexibly  to  an  attack. 

Those  changes  include:  relocating  our  forces;  and,  as  General 
Laporte  recently  announced  in  South  Korea,  substantial  invest- 
ments over  the  next  four  years  to  further  strengthen  our  contribu- 
tion to  deterrence  on  the  Korean  peninsula. 

It  is  important  that  the  changes  we  make  should  be  the  product 
of  close  consultation  with  our  allies,  but  it  is  also  important  that 
our  South  Korean  ally  do  more  to  contribute  to  its  own  defense.  As 
we  are  increasing  our  combat  power  to  deter  North  Korea,  we  be- 
lieve that  South  Korea  can  and  should  spend  more  than  its  current 
2.7  percent  of  the  gi'oss  domestic  product  (GDP)  to  strengthen  its 
own  contribution  to  its  own  defense. 

Let  me  briefly  discuss  our  current  operations  in  Iraq,  which  are 
critical  to  this  hearing. 

We  currently  have  approximately  146,000  U.S.  military  person- 
nel operating  in  Iraq  and  additional  personnel  in  other  countries  in 
the  region  supporting  those  operations.  We  are  pleased  that  the 
number  and  capability  of  coalition  forces  pledged  to  contribute  to 
those  operations  is  gTowing. 

As  Congressman  Skelton  emphasized  in  his  comments,  we  need 
help  from  our  allies.  We  are  actively  seeking  it,  and  I  believe  we 
will  see  increasingly  over  the  coming  weeks  and  months  more  and 
more  contributions  from  other  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  marks  only  90  days  since  our  troops  first 
crossed  the  Kuwaiti  border  into  Iraq  and  we  started  major  combat 
operations.  It  is  only  seven  weeks  since  President  Bush  announced 
the  end  of  major  combat  operations — and  let  me  emphasize  that 
word  "major."  as  we  expected  and  planned  for,  smaller  combat  op- 
erations in  Iraq  continue,  even  as  we  work  with  Iraqis  to  establish 
stable  and  secure  areas  throughout  Iraq. 

Again,  as  Congressman  Skelton  noted,  there  is  a  guerilla  war 
there,  but,  as  he  also  noted,  we  can  win  it,  unlike  Spain  and  Alge- 
ria. These  guerillas  do  not  live  in  a  sympathetic  population.  They 
represent  the  elements  of  the  old  regime  that  was  responsible  for 
those  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  people  being  discovered 
in  mass  graves.  We  have  the  sympathy  of  the  population,  not  the 
surviving  elements  of  the  Ba'athist  regime. 

And  it  is  important  to  realize  that  the  process  of  stabilizing  Iraq 
is  not  a  uniform  one.  We  have  made  great  progress  in  some  areas 
of  the  country,  but  we  continue  to  face  an  adaptive  and  determined 
enemy,  which,  while  defeated  on  the  conventional  battlefield,  is 
nonetheless  intent  on  killing  Americans  and  Iraqis  and  disrupting 
the  establishment  of  order  in  Iraqi  society  and  the  process  of  build- 
ing a  new  and  free  country. 

We  will  eliminate  those  elements,  but  it  will  take  time.  How  long 
is  something  that  is  difficult  or  indeed  impossible  to  predict. 

But  even  as  smaller  combat  operations  continue  in  parts  of  Iraq, 
we  can  chart  real  progress  elsewhere.  For  example,  Basra,  the  sec- 
ond largest  settlement  in  the  south,  with  a  population  of  almost  1.3 
million  people,  almost  all  of  them  Shi'a  and  overwhelmingly  grate- 
ful to  be  free  of  Saddam's  tyranny,  is  now  stable. 

There  are  significant  other  areas  of  progress,  which  I  cite  in  my 
written  testimony. 
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Even  in  Baghdad  itself,  which  continues  to  have  pockets  of  dif- 
ficulty, we  have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  in  large  parts  of  the 
city  in  stabilizing  conditions.  We  have  some  8,000  police  officers 
back  at  work  and  2,000  on  patrol,  still  short — considerably  short  of 
where  we  want  to  get  to,  but  real  progress. 

As  Ambassador  Bremer  said  in  one  of  our  conversations  this 
week,  we  need  to  recognize  that  for  every  two  steps  forward  there 
is  going  to  be  one  step  backward.  It  is  not  going  to  be  uniform 
progress.  But  it  is  progress,  and  I  think  we  can  be  confident  about 
it. 

We  are  also  making  progress  in  enlisting  other  nations,  including 
many  who  were  not  members  of  the  original  coalition,  to  contribute 
to  stabilization  and  peacekeeping  operations.  The  United  Kingdom 
and  Poland  have  each  made  public  their  intention  to  lead  a  peace- 
keeping division  staffed  by  their  personnel  and  personnel  of  other 
coalition  countries  and  some  countries  that  did  not  join  the  coali- 
tion initially.  Among  those  who  have  publicly  indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  participate  are  Spain,  Italy,  The  Netherlands,  Slovakia, 
Denmark,  Ukraine  and  Hungary;  and  we  expect  a  number  of  other 
countries  to  announce  their  participation  in  coming  days  and 
weeks. 

The  senior  leadership  of  the  Department  is  working  together  to 
ensure  that  we  are  managing  our  forces'  deployments  in  Iraq  and 
elsewhere  during  this  period  as  effectively  as  possible,  with  due  re- 
gard in  particular  to  both  the  operational  risk,  the  warfighting  risk 
and  the  force  management  risk,  the  risk  imposed  when  our  person- 
nel are  pushed  too  hard,  too  long. 

While  it  is  true  that  our  current  operations  in  Iraq  constitute  a 
new  and  important  military  commitment,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
elimination  of  the  threat  of  aggression  posed  by  Saddam's  regime 
has  also  relieved  us  of  a  substantial  threat. 

As  coalition  contributions  grow  and  as  we  help  stand  up  effective 
Iraqi  security  forces,  our  military  level  of  effort  in  Iraq  will  dimin- 
ish. 

Moreover,  with  the  help  of  the  Congress  and  notably  the  help  of 
this  committee,  we  believe  we  can  make  progress  in  a  number  of 
key  areas  that  will  relieve  stress  on  our  forces — most  importantly, 
to  rationalize  our  personnel  policies  so  that  military  personnel  are 
performing  core  military  duties;  reducing  and  realigning  our  do- 
mestic base  infrastructure;  and,  as  I  discussed  in  the  case  of  Korea, 
changing  our  overseas  military  footprint. 

We  live  in  a  dangerous  and  uncertain  world,  one  in  which  we 
could  be  confronted  with  a  crisis  or  a  contingency  requiring  U.S. 
forces  on  relatively  short  notice.  But  we  have  that  capability. 

No  one  should  have  any  doubts  about  our  capabilities  for  dealing 
with  adventurism  from  any  direction.  If  North  Korea  were  to  at- 
tack South  Korea  or  Japan,  the  United  States  and  its  allies  have 
the  military  capabilities  to  defeat  North  Korea  using  all  of  the 
means  at  our  disposal,  including  the  enormously  improved  strike 
capabilities  that  the  world  has  just  seen  in  Iraq  and  earlier  in  Af- 
ghanistan. 

An  important  element  of  our  ability  to  deal  with  such  crises  is 
the  mobilization  of  our  Reserve  Component  forces.  We  currently 
have  about  210,000  reservists  mobilized,  about  18  percent  of  the 
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Reserve  Component  force  of  1.2  million.  Those  reserves  are  sup- 
porting Operations  Noble  Eagle,  Enduring  Freedom  and  Iraqi  Free- 
dom. Our  policies  strive  to  balance  the  risk  associated  with  overuse 
of  the  Reserve  Component  against  the  risks  presented  by  such 
threats  as  North  Korea.  We  are  trying  to  minimize  the  burden  on 
families,  employers  and  communities  through  a  variety  of  support 
programs;  and  we  are  actively  exploring  solutions  to  address  active 
and  reserve  force  mix  imbalances.  Some  rebalancing  is  being  ad- 
dressed in  the  fiscal  year  2004  defense  budget,  but  more  can  be 
done.  As  we  further  develop  our  strategy,  we  will  be  consulting 
closely  with  the  Congress  on  this  important  issue. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  coalition  forces  are  still  en- 
gaged in  military  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  our  efforts 
constitute  an  important  element  in  our  ability  to  manage  the  de- 
ployments and  operations  of  U.S.  military  forces  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

We  will  be  able  to  reduce  our  level  of  effort  in  Iraq  as  the  coali- 
tion completes  the  work  of  defeating  the  remnants  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's regime  and  setting  the  conditions  for  reconstruction.  Our 
ability  to  do  so  cannot  be  driven  by  the  calendar  but  needs  to  be 
determined  by  conditions  on  the  ground,  including  the  level  and  ca- 
pability of  the  coalition  contributions,  the  time  and  effort  needed  to 
recruit  and  train  effective  Iraqi  military  forces,  the  level  of  security 
in  Iraq,  and  the  external  threats  Iraq  may  face.  It  would  be  specu- 
lative to  try  to  state  the  precise  duration  or  quantity  of  our  force 
presence  in  Iraq,  but  our  forces  will  be  there  for  as  long  as  they 
are  needed  and  not  any  longer. 

More  broadly,  we  put  a  lot  of  effort  into  getting  the  balance  right 
between  our  force  structure  and  end  strength  on  the  one  hand  and 
our  level  of  investment  in  future  military  capabilities  on  the  other. 
We  believe  this  balance  enables  us  to  manage  the  full  range  of  de- 
fense risk  effectively.  While  it  is  important  to  reassess  this  balance 
as  circumstances  change  and  as  we  gain  greater  understanding  of 
our  capabilities  and  our  resources,  we  need  to  be  careful  about 
changing  direction  too  frequently.  There  are  real  costs  in  moving 
resources  from  one  area  to  another. 

Our  ability  to  strike  the  critical  balance  between  force  structure 
and  investments,  the  balance  that  is  so  central  to  managing  the 
range  of  risk  we  confront,  is  dependent  on  a  few  key  parameters. 

First,  we  need  the  flexibility  to  manage  our  civilian  personnel 
workforce  flexibility  that  this  committee  has  taken  a  major  step  to 
giving  us;  second,  we  also  need  the  Congress  to  help  us  move  for- 
ward with  another  round  of  base  closures  and  realignments  in 
2005;  and,  finally,  we  need  to  rearrange  our  global  military  foot- 
print, as  I  discussed  earlier,  to  strengthen  our  deterrent  posture  in 
regions  critical  to  the  U.S.  but  also  to  gain  maximum  efficiency  out 
of  our  rotation  base. 

To  conclude,  we  have  a  military  that  has  earned  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  product  of  the  bravest  and  most  professional 
men  and  women  any  country  could  ask  for,  armed  with  capabilities 
that  no  country  has  ever  before  been  able  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
its  fighting  people.  We  need  to  maintain  both  of  those  great 
strengths  into  the  future  as  we  confront  the  new  and  dangerous 
challenges  of  the  21st  century. 
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We  appreciate  the  support  that  this  committee  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress continue  to  give  us  in  that  effort,  and  we  look  forward  to  your 
questions. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  a  very  complete 
statement.  I  appreciate  your  statement. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Wolfowitz  can  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  on  page  137.] 

The  Chairman.  General  Pace,  do  you  have  a  statement  you 
would  like  to  make? 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  PETER  PACE,  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

General  Pace.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Skelton,  I  know  you  have 
many  questions,  so  I  would  simply  ask  that  my  written  statement 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

I  would  be  remiss,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  didn't  take  this  oppor- 
tunity, though,  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  in  uniform,  to  thank  this  com- 
mittee and  all  the  Members  of  Congress  for  your  sustained  biparti- 
san support  of  all  of  us  in  uniform.  What  we  have  done  recently 
for  this  country  is  directly  attributable  to  the  actions  that  the  Con- 
gress took  over  the  previous  years  to  give  us  the  abilities  we  have 
today.  So  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  the  general. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Pace  can  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix on  page  154.] 

The  Chairman.  I  also  want  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  honored 
to  have  a  visit  by  my  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Senator  Warner. 

Senator,  thanks  for  stopping  by  and  paying  us  this  visit.  We  are 
honored. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  need  a  broad  military  capability.  Obviously,  we 
have  to  do  things  that  other  nations  can't  do.  And  we  have  to  have 
the  ability  to  handle  a  conventional  armored  attack,  too,  like  the 
one  we  stopped  in  1991.  We  have  to  have  the  ability  to  fight  gue- 
rilla warfare  effectively  and  carry  out  the  war  against  terrorism. 
We  obviously  are  concerned  about  the  possibility  in  the  future  of 
missile  attack  on  the  United  States,  and  we  are  developing  that  ca- 
pability. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  another  challenge  that  rises  from  time 
to  time,  and  that  is  presently  with  us.  That  is  the  challenge  of  oc- 
cupation, using  large  numbers  of  personnel  to  provide  that  security 
umbrella  that  we  are  providing  in  Iraq  right  now  as  we  try  to 
stand  that  country  back  up  with  a  government  that  will  be  benign 
with  respect  to  its  attitude  toward  the  U.S.  and  hopefully  a  govern- 
ment that  will  be  representative  in  nature. 

So,  that  we  are  learning  that  while  we  can  move  the  tip  of  the 
spear  very  effectively,  as  our  forces  did  moving  up  through  the 
heart  of  Iraq  and  driving  that  armored — preceding  that  armored 
force  with  precision  munitions  that  you  spoke  about  and  that  we 
can  do  that  with  fewer  troops  and  fewer  forces  than  we  used  in 
Gulf  I,  it  probably  takes  about  the  same  number  of  troops  to  guard 
a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates  River  today  as  it  did  in  the  days  of 
the  Roman  legions.  So — which  is  at  least  one  on  each  side  of  that 
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river.  And  so  occupation  takes  a  lot  of  folks.  It  probably  takes  a  lot 
more  folks  than  winning  the  war. 

So  my  first  question  would  be,  as  you  reflect  on  this  drawdown 
in  force  structure  that  we  have  undertaken  since  1991 — and  I  am 
talking  about  the  reduction  of  18  Army  divisions  that  we  had  in 
1991  to  10  today,  24  active  air  wings  to  13,  cutting  the  air  power 
tactical  air  numbers  almost  in  half,  and  546  ships  down  to  right 
at  300  ships — do  you  have  any  further  reflections  as  a  result  of  the 
challenges  and  the  challenges  specifically  on  the  numbers  of  troops 
needed  in  this  security  umbrella  phase,  you  might  say,  in  Iraq? 

So  that  is  my  first  question — does  looking  at  that  added  chal- 
lenge for  the  military  make  you  wish  we  had  38  military  or  Army 
brigades  ready  and  uncommitted  as  we  would  have  had  if  we  had 
18  divisions?  Instead,  we  have  the  10  today;  and  we  only  have 
about  13  brigades  that  are  not  committed  at  this  point. 

The  second  question  is,  you  mentioned  a  number  of  what  I  would 
call  the  enablers,  the  Joint-STARS  Operation,  command,  control, 
communications,  and  computers  (C4)  ISR,  precision  munitions, 
which  performed  superbly,  that  coupled  with  Deep  Strike  capability 
manifested  in  our  bomber  force  and  our  tactical  air.  We  had  missile 
defense  in  Iraq  that  worked  effectively  against  the  al-Samoud  mis- 
siles; and,  of  course,  we  used  that  air  bridge,  the  tanker  capability 
in  this  country  and  our  lift  capability  now  principally  manifested 
in  C-17  aircraft. 

This  committee  and  I  know  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee also  has,  as  a  result  of  lessons  learned,  put  extra  money  into 
those  accounts  as  a  result  of  looking  at  the  operation  in  Iraq  and 
understanding  the  need  for  those  enablers. 

I  will  just  ask  you  to  comment  on  one  of  those  areas,  and  that 
is  Deep  Strike.  We  have  less  than  a  hundred  bombers  that  are 
combat  coded  at  this  point.  Obviously,  Deep  Strike  capability,  espe- 
cially stealthy  capability,  coupled  with  precision  munitions  is  an 
enormous  performer  for  the  United  States  and  certainly  enables 
the  combined  arms  operations  like  the  ones  we  had  in  Iraq. 

We  are  going  to  need  to  develop  a  new  system.  We  need  to  have 
a  blueprint  for  a  new  follow-on  Deep  Strike  capability.  The  last  ad- 
ministration had  none.  We  are  proceeding  at  pace  with  a  bomber 
fleet  that  is  largely  based  on  B-52  aircraft,  the  youngest  of  which 
was  built  in  1962.  What  do  you  think  about  the  validity  of  the 
proposition  that  we  move  forward  with  a  new  follow-on  Deep  Strike 
program? 

I  know  some  folks  have  talked  about  unmanned,  some  folks  have 
talked  about  manned  systems,  maybe  a  variant  of  the  two.  But, 
clearly,  that  has  been  a  major  winner  and  enabler  for  us  and  has 
enabled  smaller  forces  to  do  more  in  this  operation  and  is  some- 
thing that  we  rely  on  greatly  and  yet  is  a  force  which  is  relatively 
small  at  this  point  and  relatively  old. 

Thank  you. 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  There  is  a  lot  in  that  question.  Let  me  try 
to  answer  some  of  it,  and  maybe  General  Pace  can  help  me  with 
some  of  the  next. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  tell  you  what.  Answer  one  of  them,  and  we 
will  move  to  other  members. 
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Secretary  Wolfowitz.  You  know,  I  think  an  important  point  to 
stress  is — let's  take  the  proposition  that  you  still  need  two  soldiers 
to  guard  a  bridge,  one  on  either  end.  And,  of  course,  there  may 
be — that  assumes  the  bridge  needs  guarding.  We  would  hope  at 
some  point  to  get  to  a  situation  where  even  that  isn't  necessary. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  that  soldier  has  to  be  necessarily  an 
American  soldier.  In  fact,  the  major  point  of  our  strategy  in  both 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan  is  to  get  other  countries  to  help  us  in  the  ini- 
tial phase  and  in  the  follow-on  phase,  in  the  longer-term  phase,  to 
get  the  Iraqis  or  the  Afghans  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

In  fact,  if  I  can  make  a  request,  we  actually  ask  the  Congress  to 
give  us  some  $200  million  in  authority,  not  funds,  but  just  author- 
ity to  spend  out  of  our  accounts  to  equip  indigenous  forces  that 
fight  along  with  us,  which  would  mean  people  like  the  Afghan  Na- 
tional Army  or  the  Iraqi  security  force  that  we  are  training  now. 
That  authority  was  at  least  initially  denied,  and  we  would  love  to 
see  it  restored. 

I  think  it  is  much  more  efficient  and  much  beyond  just  efficiency, 
much  more  politically  the  right  thing  to  do  to  train  Afghans  or  to 
train  Iraqis  to  protect  their  own  country  than  to  leave  Americans 
there  indefinitely  doing  so.  And  I  think  it  is — You  use  the  word  oc- 
cupation. It  is  not  a  semantic  quibble,  I  think,  to  say  that  what  we 
are  about  in  Iraq  is  the  liberation  of  the  country.  I  think  the  kinds 
of  horrific  discoveries  that  we  have  made,  which  should  not  have 
come  as  a  surprise  to  anyone,  these  killing  fields,  these  mass 
graves,  these  gallows  and  torture  chambers,  are  testimony  of  the 
fact  that  the  Iraqi  people  have  been  liberated.  It  doesn't  mean  that 
everything  is  suddenly  perfect  there,  and  it  doesn't  mean  that  the 
enemy  has  gone  away.  We  have  only  been  at  this  for  90  days. 

We  are  engaged  in  combat  operations  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  probably  does  require  the  special  capabilities  that  we 
bring  to  the  party.  But,  I  think  the  medium-  and  long-term  solu- 
tions in  both  places  is,  first,  to  get  coalition  contributions,  as  Con- 
gressman Skelton  suggested,  but,  even  more  importantly,  to  train 
indigenous  forces. 

On  this  issue  about  critical  enablers,  I  think  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant area.  Secretary  Rumsfeld  has  frequently  commented  on  the 
fact  that  somewhere  in  the  Pentagon  someone  invented  this  ter- 
rible phrase,  "high  demand,  low  density";  and  the  Secretary  says 
that  is  just  another  word  for  saying  these  are  things  we  didn't  buy 
enough  of  that  we  need.  In  some  respects,  the  defeat  of  the  Saddam 
Hussein  regime,  the  end  of  major  combat  operations  has  relieved 
some  of  the  stresses  on  a  few  of  those  key  enablers,  which  I  think 
certainly  helps  us  with  respect  to  the  possible  contingency  in 
Korea. 

We  have  been  concerned  about  the  stress  on  the  tanker  fleet; 
and,  with  the  permission  of  Congress,  we  are  trying  to  take  some 
extraordinary  measures  to  begin  recapitalizing  that  fleet. 

You  raise  specifically  the  issue  of  Deep  Strike  capabilities.  It  is 
something  we  looked  at  very  closely  in  the  QDR.  We  made  one 
painful  decision  that  you  and  I  have  talked  about,  which  was  to  re- 
tire 30  of  our  B-ls  in  order  to  have  the  remaining  60  be  fully  capa- 
ble; and  I  think  they  are  fully  capable  and  delivered  an  enormous 
capability  in  this  recent  operation.  It  may  be  a  smaller  strike  force, 
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but  it  is  able  to  deliver  probably  in  order  of  magnitude  more  capa- 
bility pound  for  pound. 

And  that  is  where  the  early  investments  have  gone.  I  think  the 
issue  you  raise  clearly  needs  to  be  one  in  the  next  defense  planning 
guide,  in  the  next  QDR. 

General  Pace. 

General  Pace.  Sir,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  of  the  topics  that  you  raised  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  study;  and  we  are,  in  fact,  embarked  on  that. 

Just  to  give  you  one  example  of  the  many  studies  we  have  ongo- 
ing, as  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council, 
I  sit  with  the  Vice  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  each  of  the  services;  and  we 
are  doing  what  we  are  calling  an  operational  availability  study.  It 
has  been  ongoing  now  for  about  a  year.  Based  partly  on  lessons 
learned  from  Afghanistan,  now  the  lessons  will  be  folded  in  from 
Iraq. 

It  basically  seeks  to  answer  the  question,  how  much  U.S.  mili- 
tary combat  power  do  we  want  to  be  able  to  deliver  for  the  United 
States  anywhere  in  the  world  and  in  what  time  line?  As  you  look 
at  the  mixes  that  are  involved  and  you  start  looking  at  platforms, 
stationing,  pre-positioning — and  to  give  just  one  example  from  the 
U.S.  Army,  right  now  we  have  ten  Active  divisions.  There  are  six 
heavy  and  four  light.  As  the  Army  transforms  to  its  objective  force, 
if  we  have  an  Army  that  has  ten  divisions  that  have  the  footprint 
of  the  current  light  force  and  the  striking  power  of  the  current 
heavy  force,  that  will  transform  the  Army  in  a  way  that  will  give 
us  great  flexibility  and  will  impact  the  number  of  C-17s  that  we 
need,  the  number  of  tankers  that  we  need,  the  number  of  bases 
and  stations;  and  there  are  hundreds  of  data  points  like  that  that 
we  are  looking  at,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  General. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  join  you  also  in  welcoming 
our  friend  and  colleague  from  the  Senate,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, Senator  Warner.  We  thank  you  so  much  for  being  with  us 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  put  my  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 4  of  last  year  and  my  letter  of  March  18  of  this  year  into 
the  record  at  this  point. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  begin- 
ning on  page  161.] 

Mr.  Skelton.  Secretary  Wolfowitz  and  General  Pace,  thank  you 
very  much  for  being  with  us  today.  I  appreciate  your  testimony  and 
your  forward-looking  recommendations  that  you  are  making. 

Secretary  Wolfowitz,  as  I  understand  your  testimony,  you  have 
put  to  bed  any  discussion  about  reducing  the  numbers  or  the  size 
of  the  United  States  Army  from  ten  divisions  or  less,  am  I  correct? 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  Certainly  for  any  foreseeable  time  frame, 
yes. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you. 

You  mentioned  the  overmatching  power  that  we  have,  and  it  is 
true  and  it  is  remarkable  the  capability  of  the  Americans  at  arms 
and  how  much  they  have  done.  Through  the  years,  the  House  com- 
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mittee  and  the  Senate  committee  have  been  hard  at  work,  and  ap- 
parently successfully,  in  arming  the  young  men  and  young  women 
in  doing  their  job,  resulting  in  the  overmatching  power  that  you 
talk  about.  However,  along  the  lines  that  our  chairman  has  raised, 
overmatching  power  does  not  occupy  or  pacify  an  enemy  nation  or 
an  enemy  or  a  nation  with  which  we  have  had  a  conflict. 

So  let  me  use  that  as  a  background  and  discuss  a  couple  of  issues 
and  ask  a  question  of  you.  The  first:  American  troops  are  being 
killed  daily.  Some  American  family  awakens  to  the  news,  as  I  did 
yesterday  morning,  this  morning,  finding  that  another  American 
has  been  killed;  and  that  family  that  day  will  have  its  hearts  bro- 
ken. On  top  of  that,  according  to  press  reports,  Sunni  Arabs,  fearful 
of  a  less  prominent  role  in  a  new  government  relative  to  the  Shi'a 
majority,  have  begun  recruiting  Sunni  Arabs  from  other  countries 
to  join  in  the  guerilla  battle  against  the  American  occupation. 

I  would  like  to  understand  the  plans  that  are  in  place  for  improv- 
ing security  in  the  regions  of  the  country  now  facing  unrest  and  to 
address  these  potential  emerging  threats.  So,  two  quick  questions. 
How  many  American  troops  will  be  required  to  implement  your 
plan?  And,  number  two,  when  will  additional  countries  begin  to 
contribute  troops  and  how  will  they  be  incorporated  into  the  new 
security  efforts? 

And  I  thank  you  again  for  being  with  us. 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  If  I  might.  Congressman  Skelton,  start 
with  this  issue  about  overmatching  power  doesn't  pacify  a  country. 
Understanding  the  chairman's  comment  about  guarding  a  bridge, 
that  is  probably  true.  As  I  said,  that  is  guard  duty  that  doesn't  nec- 
essarily have  to  be  done  by  Americans. 

But  in  a  very  important  engagement  in  just  the  past  week  our 
troops  took  on  a  terrorist  training  camp  in  northwestern  Iraq  and, 
as  far  as  we  can  tell — and  we  only  captured  one  of  them  alive — 
killed  a  large  number.  These  people  appear  to  be  foreign  terrorists 
of  the  type  that  were  fighting  in  Afghanistan  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  We  killed  them  with  overmatching  power.  We  got  in  there 
with  a  very  small  ground  force  and  heavy  attack  from  the  air  and 
basically  obliterated  that  terrorist  unit. 

This  is  part  of  the  war  on  terrorism.  I  know  there  are  sacrifices, 
enormous  sacrifices;  and  we  are  just  very  lucky  as  a  country  that 
we  have  these  kinds  of  brave  men  and  women  who  will  take  on 
those  risks.  But  they  are  fighting  this  war  on  terrorism.  Victory  in 
Iraq  is  a  victory  in  the  war  on  terrorism.  It  is  not  an  accident  I 
think  that  the  terrorists  in  there  are  trying  to  help  destabilize  the 
country  and  try  to  make  us  lose.  But  they  are  the  ones  who  will 
lose. 

I  think  we  are  still  in  a  phase  where  we  need  some  significant 
combat  power  to  take  on  these  remnants  of  the  old  regime,  and  I 
can't  tell  you — I  hesitate  to  predict,  and  I  may  ask  General  Pace 
in  a  minute  if  he  wants  to  try  to  predict  how  long  that  phase  will 
last.  But  I  think  these  people  are  the  last  remnants  of  a  dying 
cause.  I  don't  think  they  have  the  support  of  the  population.  I  don't 
think  they  have  significant  support  from  outside,  although  there 
has  been  some  infiltration  to  some  other  country.  I  think  they  are 
going  to  be  beaten,  and  when  they  are  beaten  it  will  be  much  easi- 
er for  others  to  take  over  the  task  from  us. 
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But  even  as  we  sit  here,  the  British  are  mobiUzing  a  multi- 
national division,  the  Poles  are  mobilizing  a  multinational  division, 
we  are  in  conversation  with  a  number  of  countries  who  are  consid- 
ering offering  us  forces  or  have  actually  offered  us  forces.  So  I 
think  I  don't  know  at  what  point — it  has  got  to  be  driven  by  condi- 
tions and  not  by  the  calendar.  But  we  will  be  getting  more  help, 
and  the  task  should  become  simpler  over  time. 

General  Pace,  do  you  want  to  elaborate  any  more? 

General  Pace.  Sir,  I  would  just  simpl}'  add  that,  right  now,  the 
major  area  of  concern  for  attacks  on  coalition  forces  is  in  a  triangle 
that  goes  from  Baghdad  west  to  Al  Ramadi  and  then  northeast  to 
Tikrit.  In  that  region  is  where  most  of  the  Baathists,  where  most 
of  the  religious  extremists  and  where  a  lot  of  the  criminal  elements 
that  have  been  attacking  our  forces  are. 

As  you  have  seen  in  the  papers  in  the  last  several  days  and  will 
continue  to  see  for  the  next  several  weeks,  the  Central  Command 
has  a  series  of  operations  ongoing  and  plan  to  go  after  those  tar- 
gets as  they  puddle  up  and  are  able  to  be  recognized  and  focused 
on. 

As  the  Secretary  mentioned,  there  are  two  divisions  that  are 
being  put  together  by  coalition  forces  right  now  to  add  to  the  2,000 
coalition  forces  that  are  there  currently  in  country.  The  last  infor- 
mation I  have  on  that,  sir,  is  that  in  the  August/September  time 
frame  those  two  additional  divisions  of  coalition  forces  will  begin 
flowing  into  the  theater.  There  is  also  a  third  division  and  one 
other  country  yet  to  be  made  public  that  is  looking  at  being  the 
core  of  an  additional  division.  So  those  coalition  countries,  of  which 
about  17  are  currently  engaged  and  a  total  of  about  49  are  actively 
in  consultation  with  our  military  and  our  State  Department,  will 
in  fact  continue  to  grow  the  size  of  the  coalition  contribution  to  sta- 
bility, sir. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Secretary,  General,  thanks  for  being  here  with  us. 

I  am  interested  in  your  thoughts  on  an  aspect  of  transition. 
When — it  is  easy  to  think  about  transition  in  terms  of  transition 
in  terms  of  technology — transition  in  terms  of  additional  speed  of- 
fered by  technology,  transition  in  terms  of  precision  offered  by  tech- 
nology, transition  in  terms  of  various  capabilities  that  we  might  de- 
velop because  of  technology.  But  many  of  us  perhaps  have  not  fo- 
cused on  another  aspect  of  the  transition  which  has  to  do  with  force 
structure.  I  am  interested  in  your  thoughts  in  kind  of  a  specific 
sense  on  that,  about  what  our  plans  might  be  in  terms  of  force 
structure. 

Let  me  just  use  two  examples  of  where  I  think  having  given  per- 
haps a  little  different  force  structure  and  a  little  different  battle 
plan  we  may  have  ended  up  with  a  little  different  result,  Afghani- 
stan being  one.  We  believe  we  had  a  great  victory  in  Afghanistan, 
and  I  agree,  because  we  freed  the  Afghan  people.  We  put  kids  back 
in  schools.  We  provided  for  a  level  of  freedom  that  didn't  previously 
exist. 
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However,  victory  in  terms  of  the  war  on  terrorism  in  Afghanistan 
may  have  been  something  a  Uttle  bit  less  than  what  we  would  like 
to  envision,  because,  as  we  carried  out  the  action  in  Afghanistan, 
as  far  as  the  terrorists  are  concerned,  we  captured  a  few  and  dis- 
bursed the  rest.  And  I  don't  mean  that  in  any  kind  of  a  critical 
way.  I  mean,  it  just  seems  to  me  that  that  is  pretty  much  a  fact. 

Another  concern  that  I  have  with  regard  to  Iraq  is  that,  again, 
we  experienced  from  our  eyes  a  great  victory.  But,  again,  in  terms 
of  the  war  on  terrorism,  the  way  that  action  was  carried  out  with 
a  huge  logistical  force  and  a  significant  but  small — which  I  think 
you  referred  to,  Mr.  Secretary,  as  a  relatively  small  military  fight- 
ing force,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  had  a  vulnerability  there  vis-a- 
vis terrorism/weapons  of  mass  destruction  with  that  huge  tail  that 
we  had  strung  halfway  around  the  world,  actually. 

So  I  am  wondering  if,  given  those  two  examples,  if  transitional 
force  structure  changes  are  needed;  and,  if  they  are  needed,  how 
do  you  envision  them? 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  First  of  all,  I  mean,  do  I  think  that  we — 
what  we  accomplished  in  Afghanistan,  which  is  clear,  we  are  much 
further  into  that  operation  than  we  are  in  Iraq.  I  mean,  you  were 
fair  and  generous  in  describing  what  it  has  done  for  the  Afghan 
people. 

I  would  say  we  have  done  a  bit  more  than  just  captured  a  few 
terrorists  and  dispersed  the  rest.  We  killed  or  captured  hundreds 
of  terrorists,  not  just  a  few;  and  among  the  ones  that  we  dispersed 
we  have  now  captured  people  like  Khalid  Sheik  Mohammed,  who 
was  the  mastermind  of  September  11.  We  would  never  have  cap- 
tured him  if  he  still  had  a  sanctuary  in  Afghanistan. 

So  by  driving  them  out  of  their  sanctuary,  we  have  created  enor- 
mous opportunities  to  pick  them  up  elsewhere;  and  there  have  been 
big  victories  in  that  shadow  part  of  the  war  on  terrorism  that  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  has  the  main  responsibility  for, 
huge  victories  that  would  not  have  been  possible  if  they  still  had 
a  sanctuary  in  Afghanistan.  I  think  there  will  be  an  additional  set 
of  victories  because  they  no  longer  have  sanctuary  in  Iraq,  and  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  fighting  to  try  to  get 
us  out  of  Iraq.  So  I  think  the  accomplishments  are  big. 

But  I  think  also  implied  in  your  question — or  maybe  you  didn't 
imply  it,  but  I  have  sort  of  heard  it  elsewhere — gee,  if  we  only  had 
a  bigger  force,  then  we  would  have  been  able  to  guard  the  Paki- 
stani border. 

Mr.  Saxton.  If  I  may,  I  am  not  advocating  for  a  bigger  force. 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  A  different  kind  of  force  structure. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Yeah. 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  Well,  look,  there  are  lessons  we  are  trying 
to  learn  from  things  like  that  famous  battle  at  Tora  Bora.  But  the 
fact  is  I  think  it  leads  you  in  the  direction — and  maybe  this  is  what 
you  mean — in  the  direction  of  trying  to  have  more  combat  capabil- 
ity from  a  smaller  force.  Because,  if  anything,  what  you  look  at  in 
Tora  Bora  is  the  need  for  more  speed  to  get  more  combat  power 
there  more  quickly. 

I  mean,  I  would  like  to  throw  a  bouquet  in  the  direction  of  Gen- 
eral Shinseki,  who  has  just  retired.  I  think  what  he  has  been  try- 
ing to  do  with  what  he  calls  Army  transformation  is  absolutely  in 
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the  right  direction.  If  anything,  we  are  trying  to  move  faster  in  that 
direction. 

We  have  great  armored  forces.  They  have  just  shown  what  they 
can  do,  especially  integrated  with  air  power.  Our  Special  Forces  are 
amazing. 

By  the  way,  I  think  that — in  answer  to  your  question,  I  think  it 
is  significant  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  that  we  deployed  more 
than  a  hundred  special  forces  A  teams  all  around  the  country.  I 
don't  know  what  the  comparable  number  would  have  been  in 
Desert  Storm,  but  it  was  trivial.  I  mean,  we  have  been  able  to  take 
that  small  combat  unit  and  make  it  a  significant  piece  of  force 
structure. 

What  needs  the  most  work  is  that  middle  piece  that  General 
Pace  referred  to  of  taking  a  light  infantry  formation — it  is  probably 
going  to  be  something  different  from  anything  we  have  tradition- 
ally had — and  give  it  a  lot  of  the  combat  power  that  normally  you 
would  only  have  if  you  had  a  much  heavier  force.  And  I — if  that 
is  what  you — your  question  points  at,  I  think  that  is  exactly  the 
way  we  need  to  be  going.  I  think  we  can  think  of  force  structure 
in  different  ways,  so  that  we  get  actually  much  more  combat  power 
from  the  same  number  of  people  organized  differently. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Frankly,  that  is  what  I  was  getting  at. 

My  time  has  expired,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very  interesting  thought 
process,  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  get  there  faster  with  significant 
force.  We  have  seen  over  the  past  decade  or  so  the  tremendous  use 
of  air  power  and  advances  that  we  have  made  technologically  in 
order  to  increase  our  effectiveness  vis-a-vis  air  power,  but  I  am  not 
sure  with  the  threat  that  we  face  today  that  that  is  going  to  be  suf- 
ficient with  the — given  the  amount  of  time  it  takes  us  to  get  our 
conventional  ground  forces  into  the  theater  and  into  the  fight.  So 
that  is  exactly  my  point,  to  get  your  thoughts  on  how  we  are  look- 
ing to  restructure  our  forces  to  accomplish  this  jointness  that  is 
really  necessary  to  win  efficiently. 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  General  Pace  has  initiated  a  very  impor- 
tant study  called  the  Operational  Availability  Study.  I  guess  we  are 
out  of  time  on  this  particular  question,  but  maybe  on  a  subsequent 
question  he  will  get  a  chance  to  talk  about  it.  It  goes  in  exactly  the 
direction  you  are  talking  about,  Congressman  Saxton. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  want  to  comment 
on  that;  and  then  we  will  take  the  next  question.  Go  ahead. 

General  Pace.  Sir,  thank  you. 

If  I  may,  then,  Mr.  Saxton  you  are  absolutely  correct,  sir.  There 
are  some  things  that  we  did  very  well  that  we  need  to  do  more  of, 
for  example,  special  operations.  In  that  case,  the  Department  has 
put  into  this  new  budget  request  the  assets  required  to  do  that. 

But  there  is  a  piece  of  special  operations  that  we  have  just  been 
involved  with  since  11  September,  and  that  is  the  part  that  the 
U.S.  military  does  in  man  hunting  one  by  one  these  terrorists,  and 
we  are  learning  as  we  go,  but  that  is  a  whole  area  that  we  need 
to  get  better  at. 

Deployments.  If  you  have  an  Army  division  that  has  the  footprint 
of  a  light  division  and  the  firepower  of  a  heavy  division  and  you 
have  a  40-knot  or  a  50-knot  ship,  for  example,  you  can  make  deci- 
sions in  your  war  planning  that  significantly  impact  how  much  you 
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have  to  have  overseas  or  how  much  pre-positioned  equipment  you 
need  to  have  overseas  or  how  much  ammunition  you  need  to  have 
available  to  move  forward. 

General  Pace.  So  as  I  mentioned,  there  are  just  hundreds  of 
these  data  points  that  we  are  chasing  one  by  one  as  we  learn  the 
lessons,  absorb  the  lessons,  and  try  to  transpose  those  15,  20  years 
into  the  future. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Spratt. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  appears  that  we  are  going  to  have  troops  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  Iraq  for  some  time  to  come.  The  current  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  troops  in  Afghanistan  and  Operation 
Enduring  Freedom  is,  I  believe,  about  $1.5  billion  a  month.  And 
the  estimate  for  maintaining  troops  in  Iraq  is  about  $3  billion  a 
month.  To  the  best  of  my  understanding,  the  bill  that  we  have  just 
marked  for  fiscal  year  2004  does  not  include  any  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  troops  in  those  two  places,  certainly  not  at 
that  level.  Does  this  mean  that  you  are  likely  to  have  a  supple- 
mental, and  if  so,  will  it  be  as  large  as  $54  billion  to  maintain  the 
troop  deployments  we  have  in  those  two  places? 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  Congressman,  I  think  it  is  very  possible 
that  we  will  need  a  supplemental,  but  I  think  until  we  get  closer 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  going  to  be  hard  to  estimate  what  the 
size  is,  particularly  with  respect  to  Iraq.  There  are  just  huge 
imponderables,  and  I  think  the  situation  can  change  a  lot  in  the 
next  few  months.  Hopefully,  change  for  the  better,  but  at  this  point 
it  is  hard  to  predict. 

I  do  think,  and  if  I  can  take  this  opportunity,  again,  to  stress 
what  I  said  earlier,  I  think  we  need  more  help  from  the  Congress 
in  allowing  us  the  flexibility  to  train  and  equip  the  Afghan  Na- 
tional Army  and  an  Iraqi  security  force.  One  of  the  keys  to  bringing 
down  our  numbers  and  our  cost  is  to  equip  indigenous  forces  that 
are  probably  a  tenth  or  less  the  cost  of  ours  to  do  somewhat  the 
same  jobs  that  we  are  doing  now. 

Mr.  Spratt.  In  1990,  we  were  able  to  solicit  and  obtain  contribu- 
tions from  lots  of  participating  countries,  Japan,  Germany,  all  of 
the  Arab  Emirate  countries.  Today,  I  think  we  have  only  accounts 
for  $3  billion  in  contributions.  Is  there  any  prospect  of  additional 
contributions,  particularly  from  Arab  countries  that  are  in  the  re- 
gion of  Iraq,  towards  the  cost  of  the  war? 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  Certainly,  they  are  not  going  to  be  on  the 
scale  they  were  in  1990.  This  was  a  remarkable  effort.  I  was  deeply 
involved  in  it  myself,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  see  that  kind  of  sup- 
port. But  I  think  that  was  a  simpler  case.  I  do  think  one  of  the 
things,  on  the  other  hand,  that  is  positive  in  this  case  is  that  there 
are  significant  resources  available  for  Iraqi  reconstruction  that 
come  from  the  billions  of  dollars  of  frozen  accounts,  the  $12  billion 
or  so  that  is  in  the  United  Nations  (U.N.)  escrow  account  in  Paris 
and  the  potential  of  significant  revenues  from  Iraq's  own  resources. 
So  that  money  is  all  going  to  get  applied  to  the  effort  of  reconstruc- 
tion, but  that  should  help  a  lot. 
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Whether,  as  things  improve  pohtically,  it  may  be  possible  to  mus- 
ter more  international  support,  certainly,  the  U.N.  resolution  that 
was  passed  a  few  weeks  ago  is  a  big  help.  And  the  World  Bank  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  are  now  involved. 

Mr.  Spratt.  The  one  thing  I  found  lacking  or  missing,  it  may 
have  been  simply  a  matter  of  emphasis  in  your  otherwise  very 
thorough  testimony,  was  the  role  that  allies  are  going  to  play  in 
different  regions  of  the  country.  Surely,  we  cannot  sustain  the  bur- 
den of  being  the  world's  only  superpower  protecting  region  after  re- 
gion without  systematic  and  well-developed  alliances  or  allied  par- 
ticipation. What  role  do  allies  play  in  the  future  in  contingencies 
like  Korea  and  where  else  we  may  be? 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  Absolutely  critical.  And,  in  fact,  I  think  I 
did  mention — in  any  case  happy  to  mention  again — when  I  was  in 
Korea  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  not  only  talking  to  them  about 
what  we  can  do  and  what  we  think  we  need  to  do  to  change  our 
posture,  but  also  what  we  think  they  need  to  do.  With  a  country 
with  South  Korea's  very  substantial  gross  national  product  (GNP), 
to  only  be  spending  2.7  percent  of  it  on  their  defense,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  think  is  inadequate.  And  I  think  a  good  many  Ko- 
rean officials  are  inclined  to  agree  with  that  proposition.  I  think  we 
will  work  together  with  South  Korea  to  shift  even  more  of  the  de- 
fense burden  in  their  direction.  And  I  say  "more"  of  the  defense 
burden  because,  over  the  years,  they  have  increasingly  picked  up, 
and  I  want  to  give  credit  where  it  is  due,  more  and  more  of  their 
share. 

In  Japan,  we  get  enormous  support  from  the  Japanese  for  the 
stationing  of  our  forces  that  provide  a  contribution  to  the  stability 
of  the  region.  If  I  went  sort  of  back  around  the  other  way  in  Eu- 
rope, I  was  in  Bosnia  not  long  ago,  and  I  think  it  is  noteworthy  not 
only  that  we  are  down  from — I  believe  we  were  in  the  neighborhood 
of  15,000  troops,  U.S.  troops,  when  we  first  went  into  Bosnia  in 
1995.  We  are  down  to  only  1,200  today.  And  our  allies  continue  to 
bear,  clearly,  their  share  of  the  burden. 

The  allies  are  crucial.  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  historically,  the  allies 
that  have  been  with  us  have  been  relatively  weak.  One  of  the 
things  I  think  we  can  look  forward  to  in  a  future,  free  Iraq  is  a 
country  that  is  able  to  contribute  substantially  to  its  own  defense 
without,  hopefully,  going  back  to  the  kinds  of  military  capabilities 
that  scare  all  of  its  neighbors. 

Mr.  Spratt.  One  last  question.  Tuwaitha,  that  was  a  nuclear 
site,  weapons  of  mass  destruction  ( WMD)  site,  that  we  knew  about. 
It  was  conspicuous.  It  has  been  inspected,  I  think,  before  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  and  it  reportedly  had 
500  tons  of  uranium  oxide,  natural  uranium,  and  maybe  one  to  two 
tons  of  low-enriched  uranium  stored  at  it.  How  is  it  that  we  did  not 
secure  that  facility  when  we  passed  it  on  the  way  to  Baghdad,  and 
how  did  we  allow  it  to  be  ransacked  and  looted,  and  what  is  the 
disposition  of  those  radioactive  materials? 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  I  will  ask  General  Pace  to  correct  me,  if 
I  am  wrong,  but  my  understanding  is  that  we,  in  fact,  thought  we 
were  guarding  the  site.  It  is  a  huge  piece  of  real  estate.  We 
thought,  initially,  that  the  materials  of  concern  were  inside  the 
berm,  which  is  a  relatively  small  piece  of  that,  and  for  reasons  I 
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am  not  clear  on,  the  Iraqis  had  moved  that  stuff  outside  the  berm, 
and  that  is  where  the  looters  got  to  it.  Most  of  the  material  has 
been  recovered,  but  there  is  one  canister  that  is  missing,  and  that 
is  a  cause  of  some  concern. 

Is  that  basically  correct? 

General  Pace.  That  is  exactly  right.  We  are  still  learning  a  les- 
son as  to  why  and  how  exactly  some  of  that  facility  was  left  to 
where  it  could  be  looted.  The  IAEA  is  there  now.  They  are  very  sat- 
isfied with  the  support  they  are  getting  from  coalition  forces,  and 
I  was  told  this  morning  that  all  of  the  material  that  had  been  ac- 
counted for,  prior  to  this  attack,  had  been  accounted  for,  and  that 
there  were  some  amounts  that  had  been  spilled  on  the  ground  and 
need  to  be  cleaned  up.  But  that  the  vast  majority  of  what  was 
there  is  still  there  and  accounted  for,  sir.  But  that  is  an  oral  report 
from  the  theater  this  morning. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Hefley. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Paul,  you  mentioned  our 
reserve  forces,  and  I  think  we  did  a  wonderful  job  of  integrating 
the  reserve  forces  into  the  overall  structure.  And  I  think  they  are 
probably  better  trained  and  more  ready  to  go  than  they  ever  have 
been.  But  I  am  worrying  about  our  reserve  force.  I  don't  think  the 
way  we  are  doing  it  now  is  going  to  work  over  the  long  pull,  be- 
cause we  are  deploying  too  often. 

If  I  am  a  reservist,  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  a  reservist  is  because 
I  am  patriotic,  and  I  want  to  continue  to  serve  my  country.  But  one 
of  the  reasons  I  am  not  a  full-time  uniformed  person  in  the  armed 
services  is  because  I  have  other  commitments  and  responsibilities. 
I  want  to  coach  my  kid's  little  league  football  team.  And  I  want  to 
pursue  a  career.  And  if  I  am  an  employer,  I  am  patriotic,  but  I 
can't  afford  to  have  the  same  people  pulled  out  of  my  work  force 
year  after  year.  I  think  we  are  deploying  too  much  and  relying  too 
heavily  on  reserves  as  we  made — let's  just  use  military  police  as  an 
example.  We  need  a  lot  of  military  police  in  the  operations  that  we 
are  doing  now  days.  Where  do  they  come  from?  A  lot  come  from  the 
sheriffs  departments  and  police  departments,  and  we  are  pulling 
them  out. 

Have  you  done  any  thinking  about  this?  And  the  need  to  think 
differently  about  how  we  use  our  reserves?  Yes,  they  are  there  for 
emergencies,  but  I  just  wonder  if  it  makes  any  sense  for  them  to 
be  there  for  all  kinds  of  contingencies  that  we  have  around  the 
world  which  are  really  not  emergencies.  Shouldn't  we  plan  for 
those  contingencies  with  the  active  duty  force,  and  when  we  have 
an  emergency,  then  we  use  it  as  backup? 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  We  have  an  emergency  worldwide  today, 
which  is  calling  up  a  lot  of  reservists  to  do  force  protection  for 
bases,  both  here  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  We  think — 
one  of  the  big  questions  that  your  question  focuses  on  is  particu- 
larly those  reservists  that  are  in  units  that  are  to  use  that  terrible 
phrase  again,  "low-density,  high-demand."  And  those  particular 
units  get  called  back  time  and  time  again  because  we  do  not  have 
enough  of  them.  In  some  cases,  it  is  because  of  conscious  decisions 
to  have  certain  parts  of  our  force  entirely  or  predominantly  in  the 
reserves.  And  I  think  that  notion  sort  of  stemmed  from  an  almost- 
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World  War  II  notion  that  we  would  only  call  the  reserves  up  if  we 
went  to  global  war  again. 

We  are  in  a  kind  of  global  war,  but  it  is  not  that  kind  of  global 
war.  And  we  cannot  keep  coming  back  to  the  same  people  over  and 
over  again  and  expect  them  to  stay  in  the  reserves.  But  I  do  think 
if  you  look  at  total  size  of  our  reserves,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  man- 
age better.  And  we  have  the  Secretary's  office  doing  an  Active  Com- 
ponent, Reserve  Component  mix  study.  General  Pace  is  leading 
this  study  on  operational  availability,  and  the  individual  services 
are  looking  at  how  they  manage  reserves.  I  think,  clearly,  we  need 
to  make  some  changes  and  also  make  some  changes  in  how  we  call 
up  reserves.  This  old  system  which  was — you  would  have  a  time- 
phased  force  deployment  list,  and  you  turn  on  the  switch,  and  you 
call  up  everyone  on  that  list.  And  it  did  not  matter  if  they  waited 
60  days  or  90  days,  you  actually  used  them.  It  was  sort  of  a  big 
clumsy  industrial  age  call-up  system. 

In  the  age  when  we  can  do  inventorying  and  delivering  of  things 
at  the  time  they  are  needed  instead  of  two  months  or  three  months 
in  advance,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  be  smarter  about  how  we  call 
people  to  active  duty.  Those  are  big  issues,  and  we  have  got  to 
come  to  some  important  changes  fairly  quickly,  I  think,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  problems  that  you  have  been  talking  about. 

Mr.  Hefley.  I  would  agree,  and  I  hope  we  will  look  at  that.  What 
I  think  we  are  going  to  have — we  are  going  to  begin  to  have  a  drop- 
off in  people  who  are  willing  to  go  into  the  Reserves  because  they 
are  willing  to  commit  time,  but  not  willing  to  commit  all  of  their 
time.  And  I  hear  when  I  go  to  the  field,  and  you  have  reservists, 
and  they  are  enthusiastic  and  happy  to  do  the  job  they  are  as- 
signed to  do,  but  they  want  it  to  be  over  and  then  to  be  back  home 
doing  their  normal  life  most  of  the  time.  And  maybe  this  means 
more  end  strength  in  the  active  duty.  I  don't  know  what  it  means, 
but  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  looking  at  it  seriously,  because 
I  think  we  have  got  a  problem  on  the  horizon. 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  Although,  let  me  emphasize,  too,  what  you 
just  said.  When  I  visited  Bosnia  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  division  that 
has  taken  over  our  assignment  in  Bosnia  for  this  six-month  period, 
and  it  is  Harry  Truman's  division  from  Missouri  and  Kentucky  and 
Oklahoma.  Those  people  are  away  from  their  families  for  a  six- 
month  period  in  a  foreign  country,  but  they  believe  in  the  mission 
they  are  doing  and  they  are  happy  to  be  serving.  And  I  think  that 
is  the  prevailing  view  throughout  the  Reserves.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  overusing  those  people,  not  using  them  for  what  they 
volunteered  for. 

General  Pace.  One  example,  just  to  make  your  point  for  you:  97 
percent  of  the  civil  affairs  capability  in  our  Armed  Forces  is  in  the 
reserves  and  some  of  these  folks  have  been  on  active  duty  for  al- 
most two  years.  By  definition,  we  have  an  Active  Component/Re- 
serve Component  mismatch  on  that.  There  are  several  areas  like 
that,  just  getting  the  current  balance  correct.  And  as  we  look  at  the 
new  war  plans  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  the  combatant 
commanders  arranging — he  has  asked  them  to  one,  come  in  with 
a  plan  that  looked  at  total  force,  and,  two,  to  look  at  a  plan  that 
might  be  executable  about  just  the  active  force  to  see  what  kinds 
of  trade-offs  there  might  be  in  the  way  we  arrange  ourselves. 
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Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Ortiz. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Secretary,  Gen- 
eral, thank  you  for  testifying  before  our  committee  today. 

You  know,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  we  get  many  letters  from 
our  constituents,  and  sometimes  we  find  some  of  them  very  hard 
to  respond  to.  Let  me  read  a  letter  to  you  that  I  got,  and  this  is 
one  of  many  that  I  have  received:  Dear  Sir,  I  know  that  you  are 
very  busy  and  this  might  not  seem  very  important  to  you,  but  my 
husband  is  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  he  was  in  the  war  on 
Iraq  from  beginning  to  end,  and  now  they  are  being  told  that  they 
will  have  to  be  moved  to  another  location  in  Iraq.  This  coming  just 
as  they  were  about  to  start  the  process  of  coming  home.  I  feel  that 
after  all  they  went  through  and  some,  that  they  deserve  to  come 
home,  just  as  the  Navy  and  the  Marines  got  to  do.  To  be  honest, 
our  men  saw  more  than  both  the  Navy  and  the  Marines.  I  might 
not  live  in  Texas  as  of  now,  but  I  was  born  and  raised  in  Corpus 
Christi  for  25  years,  and  my  husband  signed  on  with  the  Army 
after  September  11th.  I  know  that  this  might  not  seem  important 
to  you,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  important  for  the  morale  and  welfare 
of  the  men  to  come  home  like  they  were  planning.  We  do  not  need 
a  repeat  of  the  men  freaking  out,  like  what  happened  when  the 
war  was  starting.  A  lot  of  the  wives  feel  a  little  jerked  around,  like 
holding  a  carrot  in  front  of  a  turtle  and  pulling  it  away.  Thank  you 
for  your  time. 

This  is  one  of  many  letters  that  I  get.  And  I  know  that  we  are 
going  through  a  transformation  period,  but  what  are  the  plans  to 
bring  home  some  of  these  soldiers  who  have  been  there  for  a  long 
period  of  time?  And  I  know  that  some  of  my  friends  have  been  to 
Iraq,  and  they  tell  some  of  the  committee  members  who  have  been 
there,  please  get  us  out  of  here.  We  came  to  fight  a  war.  We  are 
not  police  officers.  We  are  not  law  enforcement  officers.  Maybe  you 
could  enlighten  not  only  this  wife  but  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  as  to  what  do  we  expect  with  those  who  have  been  there 
when  the  war  started,  planning  on  coming  home,  but  then  they 
have  moved  around  to  another  place  in  Iraq.  Maybe  you  can  help 
us  on  that,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  My  guess  is  that  that  is  a  letter  from 
somebody  like  the  3rd  Infantry  Division  that  has  been  there  a  long 
time.  There  is  one  brigade  that  I  think  deployed  back  last  year.  I 
will  ask  General  Pace  to  give  the  exact  time.  I  think  that  brigade 
is  actually  in  the  process  of  coming  out,  and  Secretary  Rumsfeld 
has  asked  General  Franks  to  give  him  a  plan  on  what  to  do  with 
the  whole  division.  That  is  a  division  in  particular  that,  for  what- 
ever reason,  came  to  conclude  when  the  statues  came  down  in 
Baghdad  that  their  job  was  finished.  Clearly,  our  job  as  a  country 
is  not  finished.  And,  clearly,  these  brave  young  men  and  women 
understand  that  they  have  a  job  to  do,  and  they  are  prepared  to 
do  it.  I  think  we  do  owe  them  some  certainty  about  what  the  time 
period  they  can  expect  to  deploy.  And  it  is  something  that  we  are 
working  on. 

General  Pace. 

General  Pace.  There  is  one  brigade  of  the  3rd  Infantry  Division 
that  deployed  to  the  region  in  a  normal  deployment,  trained  up  on 
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the  equipment  that  was  prepositioned  there,  came  home,  and  a 
month  later,  went  back.  So  their  time  away  from  home  has  been 
one  year.  The  vast  majority  of  troops  on  the  ground  arrived  in  the- 
ater in  January  and  February  of  this  year.  That  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  a  particular  time  line,  good  or  bad.  It  just  means  for 
the  most  troops  they  have  been  there  since  January  or  February. 
And,  of  course,  families  watching  on  television,  seeing  the  great  vic- 
tory, hearing  that  the  major  combat  operations  have  been  con- 
cluded, are  looking  to  see  their  families  come  home. 

I  was  in  the  region  two  weeks  ago  and  had  lunch  and  breakfast 
with  troops  in  the  3rd  Infantry  Division  (ID),  and  they  are  wonder- 
ful soldiers.  They  do  look  forward  to  the  day  they  can  come  home, 
but  they  also  understand  that  there  is  a  mission  to  complete.  They 
are  first  in  the  cue  to  come  home.  General  Franks  is  working,  right 
now,  several  initiatives,  to  include  working  with  Ambassador 
Bremmer,  to  train  up  Iraqi  police  so  some  of  the  static  positions 
can  be  taken  over.  We  have  U.S.  and  coalition  forces  defending  over 
500  specific,  fixed  locations.  They  are  conducting  about  2,300  pa- 
trols per  night.  All  of  these  activities  are  important,  but  there  are 
pieces  of  it,  like  security  for  oil  fields,  security  for  specific  buildings, 
that  can  be  transitioned  either  to  Iraqi  indigenous  forces  that  have 
been  properly  trained  or  to  coalition  forces. 

That  does  not  help  the  individual  writer  of  that  letter  to  under- 
stand completely  why  his  or  her  loved  one  is  not  home  yet,  but  we 
are  very  much  aware  of  the  time  that  folks  have  been  away  from 
home,  and  we  are  working  diligently  to  get  those  who  went  first 
to  come  home,  sir. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  troops,  the  total  force  that 
we  have  in  Iraq,  or  do  you  think  that  we  need  to  increase  that? 

General  Pace.  I'm  sorry,  sir,  I  did  not  hear  your  question. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  I  think  somebody  said  that  we  have  146,000  troops? 
Is  this  adequate  for  what  is  going  on  now,  since  we  are  still  seeing 
the  young  soldiers  killed,  or  do  you  feel  we  need  to  increase  the 
number? 

General  Pace.  Sir,  General  Franks  and  his  commanders  do  what 
we  call  a  troop-to-task  analysis.  The  peak  number  of  U.S.  forces 
that  we  had  on  the  ground  in  Iraq  was  151,000.  We  are  4,000  shy 
of  that  peak  number.  We  have  stopped  the  number  of  people  who 
are  coming  out  specifically  because  of  the  analysis  that  said  that 
about  a  month  ago,  that  when  the  3rd  Infantry  Division  was  sched- 
uled to  come  out  on  the  original  lay  down  of  potential  rotations,  that 
the  situation  on  the  ground  in  Baghdad  was  such  that  we  needed 
both  the  3rd  Infantry  Division  that  was  there  and  the  1st  Armored 
Division,  that  was  joining  it,  to  stay  in  place.  That  was  the  assess- 
ment at  the  time. 

This  morning,  there  was  a  briefing  to  the  Secretary  from  Ambas- 
sador Bremmer  and  Lieutenant  General  Abzaid,  who  is  currently 
in  theater  as  the  senior  person  in  theater,  U.S.  military,  and  laid 
out  for  him  the  projections  between  now  and  the  end  of  June,  be- 
ginning of  July,  as  far  as  coalition  forces  taking  over  and  training 
up  of  Iraqi  police  and  security  forces.  So  there  is  a  very  systematic 
process  that  the  commanders  go  through  where  they  lay  out  the 
number  of  tasks  they  have  and  the  troops  that  they  need  to  do 
that.  General  Franks  has  been  told  repeatedly  by  the  Secretary  and 
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by  the  President  that  whatever  number  of  forces  he  needs  to  get 
the  job  done,  they  will  be  provided  to  him.  General  Franks  has  re- 
sponded repeatedly  that  the  number  of  forces  he  has  right  now  are 
sufficient  to  get  the  job  done,  given  what  he  has  to  do,  and  what 
he  knows  about  coalition  forces  that  are  coming  to  join. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Thank  you,  thank  you  very  much,  appreciate  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Virginia,  Mrs.  Davis. 

Mrs.  Davis  of  Virginia.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  thank 
you  Mr.  Secretary  and  General.  I  can't  stress  enough  how  proud  we 
are  of  the  job  that  you  all  and  our  men  and  women  in  the  military 
are  doing  for  us  in  Iraq  and  other  parts  around  the  world. 

I  have  three  questions  for  you.  One,  what  is  your  assessment  of 
the  veracity  of  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  in  recent  articles, 
such  as  the  Washington  Times  yesterday,  where  I  think  with  re- 
gard to  the  quality  of  life  for  our  men  and  women  in  Iraq.  And  I 
think  the  quote  on  one  was,  the  101st  is  burned  out,  plain  and  sim- 
ple. That  was  from  one  officer  in  an  e-mail. 

Secretary,  during  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  the  Navy  surged 
seven  carrier  strike  groups.  And  some  of  these  groups,  such  as  the 
Abraham  Lincoln,  were  already  deployed  and  they  were  extended 
and  others  were  sent  out  later.  Some  were  deployed  early  to  meet 
that  contingency.  In  the  recent  past,  our  Navy's  nondeployed  readi- 
ness has  been  low  because  of  a  lack  of  funding,  and  I  want  to  know 
what  you  think  the  effect  of  this  surging  has  had  on  the  readiness 
of  our  naval  force. 

And  third,  regardless  of  any  prior  estimates  from  the  QDR  or 
from  the  base  force,  what  is  your  estimate  of  how  many  carrier 
groups  and  amphibious-ready  groups  will  be  needed,  given  what  we 
can  reasonably  expect  from  our  global  projection  and  presence  in 
the  future? 

General  Pace.  I  might  try  the  first  two  and  ask  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary to  take  on  the  third.  I  was  in  Iraq  for  two  days  about  ten 
days  ago.  Had  a  chance  to  be  in  Basra  with  the  Brit  forces,  in 
Baghdad  with  the  U.S.  forces,  and  in  Mosul  with  the  U.S.  forces. 
And  the  101st  is  in  Mosul,  and  I  spent  a  half  of  a  day  with  those 
troops  up  there.  Ma'am,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that,  out  of 
the  150,000  troops  on  the  ground,  that  some  of  them  are  going  to 
write  the  kinds  of  letters  and  make  the  kinds  of  comments  that  you 
just  recited.  But  that  truly  does  a  disservice  to  the  wonderful  young 
men  and  women  over  there  doing  the  job  that  our  country  has 
asked  them  to  do,  and  doing  it  willingly,  with  energy,  and  they 
truly  understand  the  value  of  what  they  are  doing. 

If  you  expect  to  be  getting  three  meals  a  day  and  sleeping  and 
air  conditioning,  you  are  not  going  to  be  happy  in  Iraq  right  now. 
Three  hot  meals  a  day  and  air  conditioning.  But  the  troops  under- 
stand, especially  infantry  troops  like  the  101st  understand.  This  is 
not  to  make  light  of  that  individual's  concerns,  but  it  is  a  fact  of 
life  that  Iraq  is  a  tough  environment  right  now  and  that  the  sol- 
diers and  Marines  on  the  ground  over  there  are  doing  a  wonderful 
job. 

With  regard  to  seven  carrier  battle  groups,  one  of  the  things  that 
Admiral  Clark,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (CNO),  is  doing  for 
the  United  States  with  the  Navy  that  he  has  been  entrusted,  is 
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making  it  so  that  we  are  able  to  surge,  at  any  time,  six  or  more 
of  those  carrier  battle  groups.  And  thanks  to  the  funding  that  Con- 
gress has  provided  over  the  last  several  years,  the  bins,  repair  part 
bins  for  the  Navy,  have  been  kept  full  so  that  the  carrier  battle 
groups  coming  home  from  deployment  have  equal,  or  within  one  or 
two  percentage  points,  ready  inference  when  they  deployed.  So  that 
piece  is  working  very  well.  And  the  way  that  the  Navy  is  looking 
at  restructuring  itself  to  always  be  able  to  surge  six  or  seven  car- 
rier battle  groups  at  any  time  we  need  them  will  hold  us  well  in 
the  future.  And,  in  fact,  today,  as  we  sit  here,  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
if  we  needed  the  same  Navy  combat  power  that  we  had  in  Iraq  for 
another  place  in  the  world  like  Korea,  that  those  carrier  battle 
groups,  or  ones  just  like  them,  are  ready  to  go. 

With  regard  to  the  QDR,  Ma'am,  if  I  may,  I  will  defer  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Mrs.  Davis  of  Virginia.  I  think  that  you  are  correct,  that  the  ar- 
ticles such  as  that  in  the  Times  and  the  comments  that  are  made 
do  a  total  disservice  to  our  men  and  women  in  the  military.  That 
is  why  I  asked  you  to  comment  on  it.  Because  the  men  and  women 
that  I  know  do  not  complain.  They  just  are  proud  to  be  in  the  serv- 
ice and  doing  what  they  can  for  our  country. 

General  Pace.  Thank  you.  Ma'am. 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  I  think  all  the  comments  that  you  made 
and  that  others  have  made  emphasize  the  importance  of  looking  at 
our  global  presence  posture  in  a  new  light  and  in  a  much  more  rig- 
orous way,  and  not  to  simply  measure  our  presence  by  the  number 
of  men  and  women  we  have  in  a  particular  place  or  the  number 
of  men  and  women  we  have  afloat.  That  is  sort  of  an  old  fashioned 
kind  of  input-oriented  way  of  measuring  things.  But  those  inputs 
are  our  people,  and  being  deployed  on  a  one-year — on  a  company 
tour  to  Korea  or  being  away  six  months  on  a  naval  deployment  are 
a  huge  burden  on  those  people.  And  I  think  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity now,  not  only  because  of  our  technology  and  what  it  has 
demonstrated  but  because  of  our  eligible  military  power  that  our 
forces  have  demonstrated  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  to  look  more  at 
the  output,  at  what  a  Marine  division  based  in  Okinawa  can  de- 
liver today.  It  is  much,  much  more  than  what  it  could  deliver  in 
the  past.  And  that  is  part  of  the  way  in  which  we  are  looking  at 
our  Korean  posture. 

Just  to  give  you  one  example,  when  I  was  in  Korea  and  went  to 
the  demilitarized  zone  (DMZ),  the  Marines  were  engaged  in  an  ex- 
ercise with  the  Army.  These  Marines  had  come  from  Okinawa  on 
fast  sea  lift  ships  that  we  were  leasing  from  the  Australians.  They 
got  there  in  two  days,  where  previously  it  would  have  taken  them 
ten  days.  They  were  able  to  use  the  full  month  for  exercising  in- 
stead of  deploying  and,  more  important,  they  could  be  there  in  two 
days  if  there  was  a  war.  That  makes  the  Marine  presence  on  Oki- 
nawa much  different  than  it  was  in  the  past. 

We  need  to  reeducate  people  to  a  new  way  of  thinking  about 
presence.  We  have  an  opportunity  because  of  the  stress  on  our 
force,  and  also  because  of  the  capabilities  we  have  demonstrated, 
to  do  that  reeducation  process  and  not  just  get  stuck  with  deploy- 
ment patterns  that  are  10  or  20  or  30  years  old. 
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Mrs.  Davis  of  Virginia.  Do  you  think  we  have  enough  with  the 
12  carrier  battle  groups  and  amphibious  groups? 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  I  think  it  is  about  the  right  force  struc- 
ture. Like  other  pieces  of  our  force  structure,  it  is  being  stressed. 
But  unUke  the  Army,  they  have  the  opportunity,  as  General  Pace 
said,  now  to  start  to  recover.  And  in  a  few  months,  without  a  major 
requirement  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  will  probably  be  even  more  capa- 
ble relative  to  the  potential  threats  than  we  were  before. 

Mrs.  Davis  of  Virginia.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman.  And,  Mr.  Secretary,  a 
number  of  us  came  back  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  from  Iraq,  and  my 
impression — and  I  think  the  impression  of  Mr.  Abercrombie  and 
others,  having  met  with  our  troops  there.  Reservists  and  Active — 
was  that  these  folks  are  tremendous,  and  they  did  an  incredible 
job;  one  that  was  extremely  difficult  and,  in  some  cases,  extremely 
dangerous.  They  did  it  very  effectively,  and  perhaps  our  greatest 
asset,  right  now,  in  this  country,  if  we  can  retrieve  it,  must  be  pa- 
tience, because  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  patient  with  this 
handoff.  Mr.  Meehan. 

Mr.  Meehan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary  General, 
so  if  we  are  to  understand  your  testimony,  neither  one  of  you  be- 
lieve that  we  need  more  troops  in  Iraq  right  now?  Is  that  the  case? 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  I  think  I  stated  General  Franks  has  not 
indicated  that  he  needs  more  troops,  and  we  are  relying  in  the  first 
instance  and  primarily  on  the  commander's  judgment. 

Mr.  Meehan.  Because  it  is  really  hard  to  find  anyone,  either 
former  general,  military,  those  Members  of  the  Congress  who  have 
been  over  there,  that  do  not  think  that  we  need  a  greater  presence 
of  troops,  whether  they  be  getting  our  allies  involved  or  whether 
they  be  forming  coalitions.  Losing  an  American  a  day,  and  in  many 
instances,  where  these  men  and  women  who  are  serving  have  been 
there  for  a  long  time,  many  of  them  do  not  have  adequate  places 
to  sleep.  It  seems  to  me  if  they  are  going  to  be  there  for  years,  they 
are  going  to  need  barracks,  we  are  going  to  need  some  place  to  put 
them.  We  need  to  get  water,  material  to  them.  I  hear  from  a  lot 
of  people  we  need  to  have  more  of  a  presence  there  to  keep  the 
peace  and  to  keep  our  people  safe  that  are  there  now. 

And  as  I  see  it,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  United  States  paid  a  small 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  first  Gulf  War,  and,  again,  in  Kosovo 
and  Bosnia,  we  deployed  roughly  5,000  troops,  which  was  just  a 
small,  relatively  small,  portion  of  the  peacekeeping  force.  Today  in 
Afghanistan,  the  United  States  forces  make  up  over  half  of  the 
troops  within  the  coalition.  In  each  of  these  instances,  broad  inter- 
national coalitions  were  built  by  careful,  extensive  diplomacy,  and 
because  of  the  success  of  that  diplomacy,  American  troops  were 
joined  by  our  allies  and  the  costs  were  shared  among  many  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  Secretary,  roughly  what  is  the  percentage  of  peacekeeping 
forces  in  Iraq  today  that  are  American?  And  I  understand  that  we 
are  always  looking  to  get  more  people  involved  in  the  coalition,  but 
today  what  percentage  of  the  peacekeeping  forces  are  American? 
And  if  you  could  also  tell  the  committee,  what  the  percentage  of 
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Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  the  other  members  of  the  coaHtion  of  the 
wilhng  are  paying  or  have  paid. 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  Congressman,  I  agree  with  you  very 
strongly  on  the  importance  of  trying  to  get  other  countries  to  con- 
tribute, and  we  are  working  hard  to  get  more  coUision  contribu- 
tions. These  are  very  different  circumstances  than  either  of  the  two 
that  you  cite.  The  Gulf  War  was  something  quite  unique,  and  it 
wasn't  just  diplomacy;  it  was  the  political  circumstances  that  made 
it  possible  to  put  together  that  kind  of  coalition.  I  was  involved  in 
it.  I  know  a  lot  about  how  it  was  done. 

Bosnia  and  Kosovo,  as  contrasted  with  Afghanistan,  are  part  of 
Europe,  are  on  Europe's  doorstep.  I  would  say,  on  the  whole,  we 
have  gotten  a  fairly  substantial  contribution  from  our  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  allies  to  the  effort  in  Afghanistan. 
And  as  we  look  to  expanding  the  provincial  reconstruction  teams 
out  to  more  towns  and  cities  in  Afghanistan,  we  have  had  several 
allies  volunteer  to  take  the  lead  in  forming  some  of  those  teams. 

But  the  key  over  the  medium  term  in  both  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 
is,  in  fact,  going  to  be  getting  the  Afghans  and  the  Iraqis  them- 
selves to  be  able  to  perform  the  peacekeeping  missions  in  their 
countries.  That  is  an  effort  that,  frankly,  would  be  helped,  and  I 
will  say  it  now  for  the  third  time,  if  we  had  the  kind  of  authority 
that  we  asked  for  from  the  Congress  to  permit  us  to  use  some  of 
our  money  to  train  and  equip  Afghans  and  Iraqis  because  it  is 
much,  much  cheaper,  incomparably  cheaper,  to  have  an  Afghan  sol- 
dier doing  a  peacekeeping  mission  in  Afghanistan  or  an  Iraqi  sol- 
dier in  Iraq  than  an  American  doing  it.  You  alluded  correctly  to 
some  of  what  we  are  doing  in  Iraq  is  not  peacekeeping,  but  it  is 
combat.  We  are  fighting  terrorists  and  the  surviving  elements  of  an 
incredibly  brutal  regime,  and  we  are  capturing  and  killing  them  at 
a  pretty  impressive  rate,  and  that  is  a  real  combat  operation.  But 
when  it  comes  to  peacekeeping,  I  agree  with  you,  we  need  more  of 
a  contribution  from  the  international  community,  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, we  are  working  at  it.  We  need  to  train  up  Iraqis  to  do  the 
job  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Meehan.  I  would  agree  that  the  situation  was  different.  But 
from  my  vantage  point,  I  think  part  of  the  reason  why  the  political 
situation  was  different  is  the  fact  that  Secretary  of  State,  James 
Baker,  literally  went  around  the  world  before  the  first  Gulf  War 
and  talked  to  other  countries  and  conducted  diplomacy  in  a  very 
extensive  way.  I  think  that  we  contributed  to  our  own  success  in 
the  first  Gulf  War,  before  the  first  Gulf  War,  by  the  diplomacy  that 
was  conducted  by  Secretary  of  State  Jim  Baker. 

I  still  haven't  heard  the  percentages.  Isn't  it  true  that  we  are 
paying  about  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom? 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  you  can  draw  a  correlation  between  these 
other  operations,  where  it  seems  to  me  the  diplomacy  that  had 
been  conducted  before,  during  and  after  the  first  Gulf  War  contrib- 
uted to  our  ability  to  bring  in  a  broad  coalition.  And  while  I  agree 
with  you,  if  we  can  get  the  Iraqis  to  keep  their  own  peace,  it  will 
cost  a  lot  less,  the  same  thing  in  Afghanistan,  but  it  will  also  cost 
a  lot  less  if  we  have  broad  coalitions  where  our  troops  are  only  40 
percent  or  30  percent.  Isn't  it  about  90  percent  of  the  costs  that  we 
are 
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Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  I  wouldn't  dispute  you  on  the  percentages, 
but  I  would  dispute  you  on  the  notion  that  the  difference  has  to  do 
with  diplomacy.  Baker  was  an  extraordinary  Secretary  of  State.  So 
is  Colin  Powell.  The  difference  is  not  in  the  quality  of  our  diplo- 
macy, which  was  outstanding  in  both  cases.  The  difference — and  I 
can't  fully  explain  this  to  you,  but  the  Arab  countries  were  much 
more  concerned  about  the  Iraqi  occupation  of  Kuwait  than  they 
were  about  Saddam's  brutalization  of  his  people,  which  I  think  was 
an  order  of  magnitude  worse  than  what  he  did  in  Kuwait,  but  it 
did  not  fit  the  same  parameters.  So  the  political  attitudes  that  we 
were  dealing  with  were  less  supportive. 

From  our  point  of  view,  in  both  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  we  are 
dealing  with  real  threats  to  American  security,  and  we  view  it  dif- 
ferently from  some  of  the  potential  coalition  partners. 

I  think  as  time  goes  on,  and  indeed  as  these  mass  graves  are  un- 
covered and  as  the  torture  chambers  are  uncovered  and  as  the  real 
voice  of  the  Iraqi  people  comes  to  be  heard,  I  think  more  and  more 
countries  are  going  to  want  to  contribute,  because  Iraq  really  is  one 
of — many  Arabs  would  tell  you  that  Iraq  is  the  most  important 
country,  in  the  Arab  world.  The  real  potential  leader  in  the  Arab 
world.  And  I  think  what  we  are  engaged  in  there,  the  stakes  are 
enormous,  not  only  for  our  country,  but  many  others.  And  sooner 
rather  than  later,  we  will  get  the  support  that  that  calls  for. 

Mr.  Meehan.  Last  question.  Let  me  ask  it  this  way.  Did  we  have 
a  goal  or  a  plan,  in  terms  of  burden  sharing,  going  in?  And  up  until 
today,  have  we  met  that  goal  or  plan  in  terms  of  burden  sharing 
and  in  terms  of  our  commitment  with  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom? 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  I  think  our  goal  in  burden  sharing  is  al- 
ways more.  Which  means  we  want  a  goal  that  is  more  than  we  are 
going  to  achieve.  And  we  recognized  going  in  that  we  did  not  have 
the  contributions  of  money  or  forces  from  other  countries.  We  did 
have  a  great  many  countries  who  were  part  of  that  coalition  who 
identified  themselves.  We  just  had  talks  recently,  the  last  couple  of 
days,  with  senior  representatives  from  the  Turkish  Government 
and  the  Turkish  Foreign  Ministry.  Turkey  is  eager  now  to  assist 
us  in  the  reconstruction  of  Iraq.  Turkey  has  a  huge  stake  in  that 
effort.  I  think  we  can  get  help  from  Turkey.  That  is  just  one  exam- 
ple of  a  country  that  has  begun  to  move  in  our  direction. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And,  Mr.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, thank  you  for  your  tremendous  service.  I  am  especially  and 
particularly  interested  in  the  National  Guard.  I  will  be  completing, 
in  six  weeks,  my  service  with  the  National  Guard,  but  I  have  two 
sons  who  are  in  the  Army  National  Guard  and  another  son  in  the 
Navy.  And  with  the  tremendous  success — I  had  the  opportunity  to 
be  with  Congressman  Ortiz  in  February  in  Kuwait,  and  I  saw  first- 
hand again  the  troops  that  we  have,  the  equipment  that  we  have. 
Certainly  a  credit  to  you,  the  leadership,  the  military  leadership 
that  we  have.  And  I  believe  that  with  Iraqi  Freedom,  with  Endur- 
ing Freedom,  with  Operation  Noble  Eagle,  that  the  military  is  held 
in  higher  repute  now  than  ever  in  my  lifetime. 

But,  with  the  Guard  in  particular,  I  share  the  concerns  that  have 
been  expressed  about  the  current  use  of  the  Guard,  the  longevity 
of  the  use.  And  I  know  there  has  been  references  to  transformation 
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and  steady  State  requirements  and  studies  underway.  If  you  could 
go  over  what  you  anticipate,  what  we  have  learned,  even  at  this 
early  stage,  as  to  what  we  can  do  to  expect  in  the  Guard? 

General  Pace.  Sir,  I  will  start,  if  I  may.  First  of  all,  as  you  point- 
ed out,  you  do  not  know  who  a  Guard  member  is,  who  a  Reserve 
member  is,  or  who  an  Active  member  is  unless  you  ask  them,  be- 
cause their  performance  on  the  battlefield  and  elsewhere  in  the  re- 
gion is  just  superb  across  the  board. 

Second,  we  should,  as  I  pointed  out,  ask  our  Reserves  to  do  only 
those  things  that  are  truly  Reserve  missions.  That  if  it  is  a  consist- 
ent requirement,  day  to  day  for  more  than  a  year,  it  is  probably 
an  Active  duty  mission,  and  we  are  about  the  business  of  culling 
those  out  and  looking  at  our  force  mix. 

In  addition,  because  we  do  have  some  really  wonderful  Ameri- 
cans in  both  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  we  owe  them  missions  that 
are  actually  attainable,  that  they  can  train  to,  and  that  they  can 
execute.  So,  for  example,  some  of  our  older  war  plans  which  are 
now  being  rewritten  call  for  Reserve  units  to  show  up  at  the  six- 
month  mark.  So  we  have  Reserve  units  and  Guard  units  that  are 
training  to  be  ready  to  go  to  war  at  the  six-month  mark.  Yet  our 
new  war  plans,  correctly  so,  are  capitalizing  on  our  ability  to  deploy 
quickly  and  to  use  precision  weapons.  So  we  expect  to  have  combat 
completed  before  the  six-month  mark.  Therefore,  we  have  a  mis- 
match between  what  we  are  asking  our  Reserve  and  Guard  to  train 
to  in  some  cases,  and  what  we  expect  them  to  do  on  the  battlefield. 

All  of  this  is  being  looked  at  in  great  detail  in  two  studies.  One 
is  being  done  by  Dr.  Chu,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  other  is  being  done  by  the  Joint  Re- 
quirements Oversight  Council  by  myself  and  the  Vice  Chiefs  of  the 
Service  for  the  Chairman,  so  he  can  provide  that  data  to  the  Sec- 
retary. But  this  is  receiving  very  close  attention  across  the  board 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD),  so  we  can  utilize  our  Re- 
serves and  Guard  properly  and  ask  them  to  be  prepared  for  mis- 
sions that  our  country  is  going  to  need  them  for  over  the  next  10, 
15  years. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Excellent.  And  Mr.  Secretary,  I  noted  in  your  testi- 
mony about  the  global  footprint,  and  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  the  success  that  we  have  had  in  our  newly,  hopefully  February- 
admitted  member  of  NATO,  Bulgaria,  at  Bourgas,  the  air  base. 
And  what  do  you  anticipate  in  terms  of  forward  deployment  into 
Eastern  Europe,  Central  and  Eastern  Europe? 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  We  are  still  in,  I  would  say,  early-to-mid- 
dle stages  of  looking  at  what  the  appropriate  adjustments  of  force 
posture  would  be.  General  Jones  has  talked  to  Secretary  Rumsfeld 
about  some  possible  proposals  and  had  some  direction  to  go  back 
and  do  some  more  looking.  But,  clearly,  we  think  that  the  trend  is 
going  to  be  toward  getting  more  effective  use  of  our  forces  through 
rotational  deployments  and  exercises.  I  think  the  trend  is  going  to 
be  toward  somewhat  shifting  our  footprint  in  the  direction  of  those 
threats  outside  of  Europe  that  can  be  usefully  sustained  from 
troops  in  Europe.  And  clearly,  there  is  an  eagerness  to  have  some 
of  the  new  member  countries,  like  Bulgaria  which  you  cite,  which 
I  think  is  an  asset,  that  we  ought  to  take  advantage  of. 
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But  with  all  of  that  said,  that  is  the  trend  of  the  thinking,  but 
we  have  not  made  any  decisions  yet,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  consulta- 
tion to  do  with  our  effective  allies,  too,  before  we  come  to  any  con- 
clusions. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Dr.  Snyder. 

Dr.  Snyder.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  thank  you  for  hold- 
ing this  hearing.  And  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  being  here  today. 

General  Pace,  if  I  might  carry  on  a  discussion  about  the  Reserve 
forces.  I  have  always  been  under  the  impression  that  once  our 
forces  got  to  Iraq,  our  Guard  and  Reserve  forces,  that  they  were  es- 
sentially treated  the  same  as  our  Active  forces,  including  the  equip- 
ment they  used  and  those  kinds  of  things,  including  body  armor. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  in  the  last  few  days  we  had  one  of  our 
Guardsmen  killed  because  of  a  penetration  of  the  body  armor  that 
turned  out  to  be  years  old.  Do  you  know  if  that  is  just  rumor,  or 
do  you  know  what  the  facts  are  in  that  situation? 

General  Pace.  Sir,  I  do  not  know  the  facts.  I  will  fmd  out.  I  do 
agree  with  your  basic  premise,  which  is  that,  regardless  of  whether 
you  are  Active,  Reserve  or  Guard,  when  you  get  to  the  battlefield, 
you  are  part  of  one  team  and  are  treated  exactly  the  same. 

Dr.  Snyder.  If  this  turns  out  to  be  accurate,  I  would  appreciate 
if  you  could  get  back  to  my  office  this  afternoon  about  whether  in 
the  last  few  days  we  lost  somebody  because  of  penetration  of  a  very 
old — what  we  used  to  call  "flak  jackets"  in  the  Vietnam  days. 

General  Pace.  I  will  get  back  to  you.  They  are  eight  hours  ahead 
of  us.  It  might  taken  until  tomorrow  morning  to  get  the  facts. 

Dr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  mentioned  three  times — I 
will  give  you  the  fourth  chance  to  mention — having  the  ability  to 
train  and  equip  indigenous  troops.  I  have  no  idea  what  you  are 
talking  about.  Could  you  provide  my  office  or  other  members  some 
written  materials  in  the  next  day  or  two  or  three  about  exactly 
what  the  request  was?  If  anybody  had  asked  me — if  a  reporter  had 
asked  me,  I  would  have  said,  yes,  he  has  that  authority.  Surely,  we 
have  given  you  the  authority  to  deal  with  that  kind  of  issue. 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  It  is  amazing  some  of  the  things  that  you 
would  think  would  be  there.  I  get  surprised  myself.  I  would  be 
happy  to  provide  it  to  you.  And  if  you  could  give  us  some  help  in 
getting  it  back  in  the  bill,  we  would  be  gi'ateful. 

Dr.  Snyder.  I  do  not  know  about  it. 

I  wanted  to  carry  on  this  discussion  about  what  Mr.  Meehan  re- 
ferred to  as  burden  sharing.  I  am  impressed  by  the  number  of 
members  who  brought  that  up.  And  I  would  like  to  say  we  were 
organized  about  it,  but  we  certainly  weren't.  I  think  what  is  going 
on  is  a  series  of  looking  at  resources  and  what  effort  it  is  going  to 
take.  You  know,  the  House  this  afternoon  is  going  to  vote  for  an- 
other $82  billion  or  so  over  the  first  10  years  and  billions  after 
that,  and  we  have  had  a  recent  tax  cut  bill,  that  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  over  10  years.  It  is  like  we  have  money  to  do  every- 
thing. Yet  the  studies  that  I  have  seen  say  that  the  cost  of  recon- 
struction in  Iraq  are  between  $175  to  $250  billion  over  five  years, 
not  counting  the  military  portion  of  it. 

When  we  hear  that  the  overwhelming  number  of  troops  and  the 
overwhelming  amount  of  money  is  coming  from  us,  something  has 
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got  to  give.  Whether  it  is  housing  projects  for  the  mihtary,  or  Medi- 
care or  Social  Security  or  Medicaid  or  education  or  veterans  pro- 
grams or  whatever  it  is.  That  is  what  is  driving  these  discussions. 
Because  I  absolutely  want  Mr.  Bremmer  to  succeed.  I  think  he  has 
to  succeed,  regardless  of  how  we  voted  on  the  war.  He  has  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  way  that  we  all  want  him  to. 

My  question  is  this:  You,  Mr.  Wolfowitz,  are  noted  for  boldness 
in  your  thinking,  and,  certainly,  you  all  had  a  bold  plan,  both  advo- 
cating for  military  invasion  against  Iraq  but  also  in  the  prosecution 
of  it.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  what  you  are  doing  in  regard  to  recon- 
struction right  now  is  bold. 

I  will  throw  out  some  off-the-wall  suggestions.  Give  the  French 
a  sector;  kiss  and  make  up  and  give  them  a  sector.  Go  to  the  Arab 
League;  dramatically  increase  the  resources.  Give  some  relief  to  the 
U.S.  troops  that  we  are  hearing  about.  Try  to  get  the  rest  of  the 
world  invested  in  this.  Not  just  coming  in  under  our  authority,  but 
in  a  major,  bold  way  to  say  the  war  is  over,  let's  move  on  and  do 
this  in  a  very  dramatic  and  bold  way  because  I  don't  think  the  win- 
dow of  opportunity  is  going  to  be  there  forever.  We  can  go  along 
month  after  month  and  try  to  gradually  tighten  this  up,  but  at 
some  point  there  is  going  to  be  gi'eat  frustration  on  part  of  both  the 
Iraqi  people  and  the  American  people  if  we  continue  to  have  the 
losses  that  we  are  having.  Any  comments  that  you  have  on  this 
issue? 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  I  would  say  that  we  are  trying  to  be  fairly 
bold.  We  have — for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  Poland  has  un- 
dertaken to  lead  a  multinational  division.  I  think  they  now  have 
volunteers  to  join  them  from  a  Ukrainian  brigade,  a  Spanish  bri- 
gade and  battalions  from  Honduras  and  El  Salvador. 

Dr.  Snyder.  If  you  had  to  guess,  three  months  from  now,  what 
would  the  total  number  of  U.S.  troops  be  and  the  total  number  of 
non-U. S.,  non-Iraqi  troops?  What  is  a  reasonable  goal  for  us  to 
come  back  in  three  months  and  say  to  you:  How  are  we  doing  on 
burden  sharing?  One  hundred  forty  seven  thousand  U.S.?  Today, 
do  you  anticipate  we  will  have  75,000  U.S.,  75,000  non-U.S.?  What 
is  a  reasonable  estimate? 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  I  think  one  of  the  crucial  things  that  we 
can't  predict  is  how  long  it  is  going  to  take  us  to  finish  cleaning 
up  the  elem^ents  of  the  old  regime.  I  think  you  used  the  phrase,  the 
notion  of  the  war  is  over.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  over.  When  it  is 
completely  over,  then  it  will  be  even  easier  to  get  countries  to  come 
forward.  But  I  think  the  contributions  that  have  been  offered  from 
countries  as  different  as  Netherlands,  Slovakia,  Denmark,  Ukraine. 
There  are  other  countries  that  we  are  talking  to  that  we  cannot 
talk  about  until  they  make  a  decision  to  commit,  but  we  are  trying 
to  be  quite  wide-reaching  in  who  we  consider  here. 

There  is  a  difference,  unfortunately,  between  peacekeeping  and 
combat,  and  we  are  trying  to  do  some  of  both.  And  we  do  have  to 
ultimately  look  to  General  Franks  and  his  commanders  to  tell  us 
what  kinds  of  forces  actually  are  useful.  Not  everything  that  every- 
body offers  us  can  be  used,  especially  when  we  are  still  in  this 
mixed  environment. 

Dr.  Snyder.  Just  a  final  comment,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I  am 
less  reassured  with  a  list  of  the  number  of  countries  than  what  our 
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goals  and  expectations  are  about  the  number  of  troops.  Is  it  going 
to  be  30  percent  U.S.  one  year  from  now?  Will  it  be  50  percent  six 
months  from  now?  Or  is  it  going  to  be  an  overwhelmingly  U.S. 
force,  overwhelmingly  U.S.  dollars  in  the  face  of  all  the  other  de- 
fense needs  we  have,  the  domestic  needs  we  have,  using  these  esti- 
mates, $2  billion  over  five  years  for  the  reconstruction  portion  of 
it?  That  is  the  challenge  that  the  American  people  are  going  to 
have  and  may  tire  of  if  we  do  not  get  the  rest  of  the  world  to  share 
this  burden  in  a  major  way. 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  I  agree  we  need  to  get  people  to  share  the 
burden.  I  think  it  is  treacherous  to  start  making  calendar-driven 
predictions.  I  think  we  got  ourselves  in  a  little  bit  of  trouble  in  Bos- 
nia with  that.  The  course  in  Bosnia  has  been  clear,  even  though 
I  think,  frankly,  we  inherited  some  insoluble  problems  there.  But, 
nevertheless,  we  have  been  able  to  steadily  bring  down  our  con- 
tribution and  that  of  everybody  else.  I  think  Iraq  actually  has  the 
potential  to  be  a  real  success  story  and  something  that,  as  success 
builds,  people  are  going  to  want  to  be  part  of  because  it  is  such  an 
important  country  for  the  future  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  Arab 
world.  But  a  lot  depends  on  predicting  how  long  this  last  phase  of 
cleaning  up  the  old  regime  is  going  to  take.  And  I  wish  I  could  pre- 
dict it  for  you,  and  I  can't,  and  I  don't  think  I  will  ask  the  General 
to  try,  unless  he  wants  to  volunteer  for  a  dangerous  mission. 

General  Pace.  The  only  thing  I  would  add  is  that  we  do  have 
commitments  from  coalition  forces  for  another  20,000  troops.  And 
the  projection  is  that  between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  middle 
of  September  they  will  arrive.  There  is  another  10,000  or  so  troops 
being  discussed  by  various  nations  but  we  have  about  20,000  addi- 
tional coalition  troops  that  have  been  volunteered  by  countries  to 
go  to  theater  within  the  next  60  to  90  days,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Let  me  announce  that  we 
have  got  four  votes,  a  15-minute  vote — three  votes,  and  then  we 
will  have  a  10-minute  debate,  then  another  15-minute  vote,  and  a 
5-minute  vote.  After  this  vote,  we  will  have  another  10  minutes.  It 
is  the  intent  of  the  Chair  to  continue  the  hearing,  because  the  Sec- 
retary has  to  leave,  I  believe,  at  3:30. 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Saxton  will  be  back  in  a  little  bit,  and  so  I 
would  advise  members  we  have  got  a  little  over  ten  minutes  left 
on  this  vote.  So  we  have  got  time  for  a  couple  more  questions  but 
we  will  continue  the  hearing.  And  if  you  can  vote  and  come  back, 
we  will  have  a  good  20  minutes  between  now  and  the  next  vote. 
So,  Mr.  Forbes 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  you  give  the  order  of  ques- 
tioners? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  we  have  Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  Cooper,  Ms. 
Sanchez,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  then  Mr.  Abercrombie. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Okay.  Mr.  Forbes. 

Mr.  Forbes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  being  here.  The  Berlin  Wall,  a  symbol  of  the  Cold  War 
era,  fell  in  1989.  And  for  the  past  14  years,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  requested  military  construction  monies  to  fund  an  enor- 
mous infrastructure  in  Europe.  I  understand  that  General  Jones, 
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in  his  role  as  Combatant  Commander,  Europe,  has  been  working 
with  Secretary  Rumsfeld  on  differing  scenarios  to  change  the  face 
of  our  European  presence,  most  of  which  include  reducing  or  elimi- 
nating our  Cold  War-era  bases  in  Germany  and  using  smaller  in 
Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  the  Pacific  Rim.  I  am  happy  to  see 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  starting  to  realign  our  foreign 
presence.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  Department  of  Defense  rec- 
ognizes the  importance  of  retaining  and  securing  our  basing  infra- 
structure in  the  United  States. 

General  Pace,  in  your  written  statement,  you  touched  on  a  sub- 
ject that  is  one  of  great  concern  to  me,  the  2005  base  realignment 
and  closure  (BRAC)  process.  And  you  stated  this,  recent  operations 
in  Iraq  and  elsewhere  require  us  to  look  at  how  best  to  support  our 
total  force  requirements.  This  includes  forces  that  are  stationed 
overseas  and  forces  that  are  projected  overseas  from  home  bases  to 
link  up  with  prepositioned  equipment.  The  military's  contribution 
to  the  BRAC  discussion  must  include  a  thorough  understanding  of 
this  overall  footprint  to  include  the  impact  that  moving  forces  from 
overseas  locations  will  have  on  bases  and  training  requirements 
here  at  home. 

Mr.  Forbes.  Can  you  please  elaborate  on  your  statement  and 
share  with  the  committee  your  thoughts  on  the  effort  General 
Jones  is  spearheading  in  Europe,  and  how  that  effort  can  be  rein- 
forced by  a  strong  foundation  of  bases  in  the  States?  And  a  particu- 
lar concern  was  the  Deputy  Secretary's  comments  just  a  minute 
ago  that  we  weren't  totally  certain  what  that  footprint  was  going 
to  look  like.  If  we  are  not  certain  what  the  overall  footprint  is  going 
to  look  like,  does  that  put  us  as  at  a  disadvantage  in  going  through 
the  BRAC  process  now  in  our  bases  here  in  the  United  States? 

General  Pace.  Sir,  there  are  several  studies  ongoing  right  now, 
all  of  which  will  culminate,  in  my  opinion,  in  time  to  inform  prop- 
erly the  BRAC  process  which  has  already  begun  inside  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  One  is  the  overall  footprint  worldwide.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  each  of  his  combatant  commanders,  to  in- 
clude General  Jones,  giving  to  the  Secretary  their  analysis  of  what 
laydown  of  U.S.  forces,  what  basing  and  staging  rights  will  be 
needed  over  the  next  15  to  20  years.  So  that  is  a  piece  of  what  is 
being  given  to  the  Secretary. 

Another  is  the  operational  availability  study,  which  the  Joint  Re- 
quirements Oversight  Council  and  I  are  working  together,  which 
talks  about  how  much  U.S.  combat  power  we  need  to  deliver  any- 
where in  the  world  and  on  what  time  line,  and  embedded  in  that 
are  all  the  concepts  of  where  do  you  need  bases,  where  do  you  need 
staging  opportunities,  where  do  you  want  to  have  your 
prepositioned  equipment,  what  do  you  want  to  bring  over  by  air- 
plane, what  do  you  want  to  bring  over  by  ship,  how  fast  the  ship 
and  the  like.  And  all  those  are  being  worked  together.  The  Active 
Component/Reserve  Component  mix  is  another  piece  of  this.  And 
then  on  top  of  that,  the  combatant  commanders  have  been  directed 
to  revisit,  to  rewrite  their  individual  war  plans  for  the  theaters 
most  likely  to  require  us  to  go  to  combat,  and  they  are  being  writ- 
ten with  the  lessons  learned  from  what  we  were  able  to  do,  speed 
and  deployment  and  precision,  in  Iraq. 
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So  all  those  things  feed  off  of  each  other,  sir,  and  that  is  why 
2005  BRAC  is  a  good  timeline  for  us  to  get  the  work  done  that  we 
need  to  get  done  for  each  of  those  individual  pieces  to  inform  the 
other  piece.  And  how  General  Jones'  specific  part  for  Europe  will 
play  out  in  the  overall  context  is  a  bit  early  for  me  to  say,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Pace,  welcome  back  to  Washington. 

General  Pace.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Secretary  Wolfowitz.  Secretary  Wolfowitz,  I  know 
none  of  us  really  like  to  look  at  words  we  have  said  about  other 
things  and  have  them  twisted  around,  but  I  noted  with  great  inter- 
est your  testimony  from  October  of  1995  before  this  committee,  and 
I  am  going  to  quote  from  page  38:  That  is  all  the  more  reason  for 
the  Congress  to  force  the  administration,  whose  course  in  Bosnia 
has  been  consistently  marked  by  vagueness,  confusion  and  ambigu- 
ity, to  provide  clear  answers  to  those  questions  before,  not 
after 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me.  Could  you  pull  that  microphone  a  lit- 
tle closer? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Do  I  need  to  start  over? 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  Yes,  please. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  all  the  more  reason  for  Congress  to  force  the 
administration,  whose  course  in  Bosnia  has  consistently  been 
marked  by  vagueness,  confusion  and  ambiguity,  to  provide  clear 
answers  to  those  questions  before,  not  after,  it  has  committed 
American  troops  or  committed  our  allies  to  an  essentially  impos- 
sible policing  mission  in  Bosnia.  While  the  failure  of  the  current 
peacekeeping  efforts  would  be  a  setback,  it  would  be  a  far  greater 
setback  if  we  commit  the  prestige  and  power  of  the  United  States 
to  a  mission  that  cannot  be  achieved  and  cannot  be  sustained. 

That  leads  me  to  a  couple  of  questions.  If  we  are  going  to  achieve 
our  mission,  I  agree  with  General  Clark  that  it  is  going  to  take  at 
least  ten  years.  If  it  is  going  to  take  at  least  ten  years,  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  that,  just  for  the  sake  of  the  troops  who  like  certainty 
as  much  as  you  and  I  do,  that  some  sort  of  a  rotational  schedule 
would  be  announced  so  that  they  have  some  certainty  as  to  when 
they  are  going  and  when  they  are  coming  home,  because  as  the 
Bosnian  mission  has  taught  us,  for  every  soldier  we  are  gonna  have 
over  there,  we  are  really  tying  up  three:  one  training  to  go  there, 
one  who  is  there,  one  retraining  to  do  their  regular  job. 

The  second  thing  I  think  is,  one  of  the  things  is  if  we  are  going 
to  be  there  for  a  while,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to,  then  it  is  time 
to  start  building  some  SEA-huts  or  similar  type  housing  as  we  had 
in  Bosnia,  when  that  mission  started  looking  more  like  it  was  going 
to  be  a  long-term  rather  than  expecting  the  guys  to  sleep  in  their 
trucks  or,  as  I  am  told,  in  captured  palaces  and  whatnot.  And  I  cer- 
tainly welcome  your  thoughts  on  that. 

The  other  thing  that — Secretary  Wolfowitz,  that  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  on  a  personal  basis — I  went  to  the  White  House  last  fall, 
and  the  President  made  the  pitch  for  use  of  force.  I  really  didn't 
think  his  presentation  was  that  good,  and  I  left  less  convinced  that 
we  needed  to  do  it  than  before.  A  little  while  later  I  gave  the  ad- 
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ministration  a  second  chance  and  listened  to  Secretary  Rumsfeld 
make  the  pitch,  and  again  I  didn't  think  his  pitch  was  very  good. 
There  was  a  conversation  between  you  and  I  after  that  meeting 
that  convinced  me  that  you  were  on  the  right  track,  and  I  regret 
that  I  didn't  write  it  down.  I  should  have.  If  it  was  a  strong  enough 
conversation  for  me  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  use  of  force,  then  I 
should  have  recorded  it. 

What  troubles  me  now  is,  even  in  an  extremely  patriotic  place 
like  Mississippi,  and  I  do  represent  extremely  patriotic  people  with 
wall-to-wall  military  bases,  I  am  getting  questions  from  moms  and 
dads  saying,  where  is  the  evidence  of  the  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion? If  the  evidence  is  there,  for  the  sake  of  the  word  of  this  Na- 
tion— and  nations,  like  people,  are  only  as  good  as  their  word — I 
would  request,  based  on  our  conversation  which  convinced  me  to 
vote  for  it,  that  you  come  forward  with  it.  You  know,  at  the  time 
I  was  willing  to  accept  that  it  might  have  been  human  intelligence, 
that  we  might  have  jeopardized  someone  on  our  side  if  we  had 
stepped  forward  and  said,  well,  it  is — we  have  someone  on  the  in- 
side. We  don't  need  people  to  die  needlessly,  and  we  certainly  don't 
need  people  who  are  helping  us  to  die  needlessly.  But  that  really 
was  the  pitch  for  the  war,  Mr.  Wolfowitz,  a  war  that  I  voted  for, 
a  war  that  we  have  now  lost  over  close  to  200  kids.  So  as  one  of 
the  people  who  voted  for  that  war,  just  like  Senator  Warner,  I 
think  it  is  extremely  important  that  you  come  forward. 

And  I  will  also  offer  you  this.  If  you  were  misled,  if  our  intel- 
ligence people  misled  you,  I  think  the  American  public  deserves  to 
know  that,  as  well.  We  spend,  according  to  the  Washington  Post, 
about  30  billion  a  year  on  intelligence  gathering.  Maybe  we  need 
to  do  a  better  job  with  that.  But  I  cannot  say  this  often  enough: 
A  person  is  only  as  good  as  his  word.  This  Nation  is  only  as  good 
as  its  word.  And  if  that  is  the  reason  why  we  did  it,  and  I  voted 
for  it,  then  we  need  some  clarifications  here. 

And  I  realize  Iraq  is  a  big  place  the  size  of  California,  but  we 
have  had  unfettered  access  to  that  country,  more  or  less,  for  a  cou- 
ple of  months  now.  So  for  the  sakes  of  moms  and  dads  who  trust 
us  with  their  kids,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  kids  who  are  there 
now  and  going  to  be  there,  in  my  estimation,  for  the  next  ten  years, 
I  would — because  I  trust  you — I  would  like  to  hear  your  answer  on 
this. 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  Okay.  Let  me  address  that,  and  if  there 
is  time,  I  will  get  into  the  two  questions  you  asked  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

If  there  is  a  problem  with  intelligence,  I  wouldn't — it  doesn't 
mean  that  anybody  misled  anybody.  It  means  that  intelligence  is 
an  art  and  not  a  science.  I  remember  the  predictions  before  the 
1991  Gulf  War  that  Iraq  didn't  have  much  of  a  nuclear  program, 
and  it  turned  out  it  had  a  much  bigger  one  than  we  thought.  But 
let's  remember  two  things:  First  of  all,  the  assessments  we  made 
were  not  based  only  on  intelligence.  The  intelligence  estimates  re- 
flected a  broad  consensus  in  our  Intelligence  Community.  But  also, 
as  Senator  McCain  pointed  out  in  a  very  powerful  piece  he  wrote 
in  the  Washington  Post  last  Sunday,  that  was  also  based  on 
Saddam's  history  of  deception;  his  pattern  of  defiance;  his  willing- 
ness to  incur  an  enormous  price  for  himself,  his  regime  and  his 
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country  in  order  to  resist  adequate  inspections  over  more  than  a 
decade;  and  his  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  Resolution 
1441,  which  put  the  burden  of  proof  on  him,  not  on  us.  And  it  was 
not  simply  a  U.S.  assessment.  It  was  an  assessment  that  was 
shared  by  virtually  every  country  in  the  world,  including  countries 
that  disagreed  with  the  decision  to  use  force  even  in  the  weeks  be- 
fore the  conflict  started. 

No  country  or  U.N.  official  seriously  argued  that  Saddam  had  no 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  programs.  Rather,  they  said  we 
should  somehow  take  more  time  and  wait  longer.  I  think,  particu- 
larly knowing  what  we  know  now  about  not  only — well,  there  is  a 
lot  that  we  still  don't  know  about  WMD.  It  is  true  we  are  in  the 
country,  but  as  you  pointed  out,  it  is  a  huge  country.  Baghdad 
alone  is  a  city  the  size  of  Los  Angeles,  and  we  are  talking  about 
things  like  anthrax,  where  an  enormous  lethal  quantity  could  be 
hidden  in  a  room  a  fraction  the  size  of  this  one.  You  are  not  going 
to  find  it  simply  in  house-to-house  searches.  You  are  going  to  find 
it  when  people  start  to  talk  to  you.  And  we  are  in  the  process  of 
finding  the  people  who  can  talk,  but  I  have  to  say  that  so  far,  many 
of  the  ones  who  I  think  know  what  was  in  that  program  and  what 
happened  to  it  are  so  far  not  sharing  that  knowledge  with  us. 

But  we  will  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  I  think  we  need  to  be  patient. 
I  think  we  are  a  patient  country.  I  think  that  what  we  have 
achieved  in  Iraq  already  is  a  huge  victory,  defeat  of  a  regime  that 
sponsored  and  supported  terrorists,  that  terrorized  its  own  people. 
The  kinds  of  mass  graves  and  the  horrors  that  we  have  uncovered 
make  what  we  saw  in  Kosovo  or  Bosnia,  frankly,  small  in  compari- 
son to  Iraq.  So  I  think  it  is  a  big  advance  for  us.  But  on  the  specific 
issue  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  it  is  going  to  take  time,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  be  patient. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  talked  about  the  brutal  re- 
gime, I  didn't  argue  with  you.  And,  quite  frankly,  I  think  218  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  would  probably  have  found  that  enough 
reason,  which  leads  me  to  the  question,  why  didn't  you  just  leave 
it  at  that?  Why  didn't  you  leave  it  at  those  things  we  knew  to  be 
true? 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  If  you  go  back  and  read  any  number  of 
presentations — but  I  would  take  you  to  the  one  that  Secretary  Pow- 
ell made  to  the  U.S.  Security  Council — he  talked  about  three  things 
that  we  believed  to  be  true:  One,  that  he  had  chemical/biological 
weapons  and  was  seeking  nuclear  ones;  second,  that  he  supported 
terrorism;  and  third,  that  he  brutalized  his  own  people.  Those  have 
always  been  part  of  the  President's  decision  and  administration's 
argument  that  the  costs  of  inaction,  in  our  judgment — and  it  is  a 
judgment.  It  is  a  prediction  about  the  future — the  costs  of  inaction 
far  outweigh  the  costs  of  action.  And,  I  mean,  the  alternative,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  have  been  to  follow  another  12  years  of  a  con- 
tainment policy  that  also  cost  American  lives,  that  cost  American 
dollars,  and  then  was  destabilizing  the  whole  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you. 

Can  you  answer  the  rotation  question? 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  On  rotation  policy  you  are  absolutely  right 
that  we  need  to  have  a  policy  that  can  give  troops  some  clarity  as 
to  how  long  they  are  going  to  be  there.  I  think  if  they  have  clarity. 
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they  can  live  with  difficult  circumstances,  and  as  I  think  both  Gen- 
eral Pace  and  I  have  said,  in  the  immediate  case  of  the  1st  Marine 
Division  and  the  3rd  Infantry  Division,  Secretary  Rumsfeld  has 
asked  General  Franks  to  come  back  with  a  clear  recommendation 
before  the  end  of  June. 

I  would  have  to — I  can't  give  you  an  answer  sitting  here  as  to 
what  kinds  of  facilities  we  think  we  need  to  have  over  the  long 
term.  You  make  an  absolutely  valid  point  that  it  is  difficult  living 
there  in  difficult  conditions,  and  we  deserve — our  people  deserve 
the  best  that  we  can  give  them.  At  the  same  time,  our  goal  there 
is  ultimately  to  be  liberators  and  not  occupiers,  and  we  need  to 
think  about  the  messages  that  we  send  if  we  suggest  that  we  are 
going  to  be  there  forever. 

But  the  comments  you  quoted  from  eight  years  ago  about  Bosnia, 
which  I  dimly  recall,  I  believe  my  position  at  the  time,  and  I  think 
it  is  the  right  position  still,  and  I  am  proud  of  it,  is  I  think  deploy- 
ing peacekeepers  to  Bosnia  was  the  right  thing,  that  it  remains  a 
strange  kind  of  country  that  was  created  by  Dayton  and  may  have 
difficulty  ever  standing  on  its  own  feet.  In  that  respect,  I  think  Iraq 
may  be  ultimately  more  promising,  but  that  it  takes  time  to  work 
your  way  through  these  problems.  It  is  going  to  take  time  to  work 
our  way  through  in  Iraq,  and  you  make  a  valid  point  that  if  we  are 
going  to  be  there  for  quite  a  while,  then  the  troops  should  have  the 
facilities  to  enable  them  to  live  as  well  as  possible  during  that 
time. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Taylor,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Cooper. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Secretary,  General. 

First,  let  me  say  I  am  grateful  for  your  efforts  to  transform  our 
Nation's  military.  It  takes  a  lot  of  energy  and  expertise,  and  I  ap- 
preciate that. 

Second,  on  the  issue  that  has  been  mentioned  here  four  times, 
I  think  this  committee  would  be  very  open  to  a  specific  proposal  for 
$200  million  so  that  we  could  arm  indigenous  forces. 

Third,  you  mention  in  your  testimony — and  I  hope  all  committee 
members  will  take  it  to  heart — that  we  must  reshape  the  force,  re- 
align its  posture,  and  manage  the  force.  Could  you  share  some  of 
your  current  thinking  on  that?  Do  we  need  to  change  unit  size  and 
composition?  Surely  it  goes  way  beyond  the  rotations  and  things 
like  that  that  so  many  Members  seemed  concerned  with.  What  do 
we  need  to  do  to  make  our  force  more  lethal,  more  capable,  more 
flexible,  faster  so  that  we  can  modernize  our  military? 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  I  guess,  first  of  all — I  mean,  any  discus- 
sion like  that  needs  to  begin  by  giving  credit  where  credit  is  due. 
There  has  been  enormous  change  already,  and  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated, and  if  some  of  the — our  military  leadership  get  a  little 
annoyed  when  you  or  I  make  comments,  and  I  make  the  same  mis- 
take of  saying  we  need  to  get  faster,  as  though  we  aren't  fast,  but 
we  can  be  even  faster,  and  some  of  the  capabilities  that  are  in  only 
parts  of  our  force  could  be  embedded  throughout  the  force.  And  I 
think  where  your  question  is  leading  and  where  I  think  there  is  a 
lot  that  can  be  done,  we  have  the  capability  of  making  much  small- 
er units  have  the  lethality  that  was  only  embodied  in  division-sized 
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forces  in  the  past.  In  fact,  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  General 
Pace  is  looking  at  with  the  operational  availability  studies  he  is 
leading. 

And  before  I  hand  it  over  to  him,  I  do  want  to  say  that  we  are 
talking  about  really  large  changes,  and  they  are  not  ones  where  I 
think  any  of  us  are  in  a  position  to  give  you  definitive  answers  yet 
today.  But  let  me  ask  General  Pace  if  he  might  at  least  tell  you 
a  little  bit  about  where  that  operational  availability  study  is  head- 
ing. 

General  Pace.  Sir,  thank  you. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  individual  data  points,  so  I  will 
just  take  a  couple  of  examples,  and  then  if  you  would  like,  sir,  we 
will  come  back  over  someday  and  just  sit  down  and  talk  to  you  as 
long  as  you  would  like  about  the  particular  topic. 

But  let's  take  the  Navy,  right  now  about  a  300-ship  Navy.  Right 
now  ships  transit  the  oceans  from  home  port  to  home  port,  and  one 
of  the  things  that  Admiral  Clark  is  doing  is  looking  at  blue-and- 
golding  his  crews,  having  one  ship  that  stays  out  and  two  crews 
that  fly  out  to  the  ship  and  man  it  up  there,  shaving  the  transit 
time.  Sounds  like  an  easy  thing  to  do,  and  in  some  ways  it  is,  but 
there  are  maintenance  schedules  and  those  kinds  of  thing.  So  he 
is  taking  a  look  at  how  he  can  get  more  presence  out  of  the  current 
fleet. 

Another  example,  most  of  our  ships  that  carry  equipment  now  go 
about  20  knots,  so  they  are  able  to  go  about  500  miles  a  day.  If 
we  can  design  a  40-  or  50-knot  ship  to  carry  our  gear,  then  you  can 
go  1,000  plus  miles  a  day.  The  impact  on  war  planning  is  signifi- 
cant. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Forgive  me.  General.  To  an  outside  observer,  it 
looks  like  as  if  the  Army  is  our  largest  force,  and  it  is  somewhat 
in  disarray  when  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  promotable  general  at 
least  that  meets  the  DOD  requirements  within  its  ranks.  When  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  Army  comes  from  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy, 
and  the  new  Army  Chief  of  Staff  comes  from  Delta  Force  and  is  re- 
tired, it  seems  like  that  is  our  largest  force.  What  specific  sugges- 
tions do  you  have  for  the  Army  to  improve  its  transformation? 

General  Pace.  Sir,  again,  as  the  Secretary  stated,  we  ought  to 
give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  and  General  Shinseki  has  done  a 
great  job  with  his  teammate  General  Keane  in  looking  forward  for 
the  Army.  And  they  just  did — in  coordination  with  their  Marine 
brothers — a  tremendous  job  on  the  battlefield. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  are  looking  at  right  now  is  there  are 
ten  Army  Active  Duty  divisions.  Six  of  them  are  heavy.  Four  of 
them  are  light.  So  when  you  take  a  look  at  today's  Army,  and  you 
look  at  how  you  might  allocate  forces  to  the  various  theaters,  you 
have  to  take  into  consideration  that  six  are  heavy  and  four  are 
light.  If  the  objective  force,  which  is  what  the  Army  is  calling  its 
force  for  10  or  15  years  from  now — if  that  objective  force — if  each 
of  those  10  divisions  has  the  size  and  footprint  of  today's  light  divi- 
sions and  hitting,  killing  lethality  of  a  heavy  division,  and  they  are 
interchangeable,  that  vastly  improves  the  way  that  you  can  plan  to 
employ  your  force  and  the  speed  with  which  you  can  get  it  there. 
And  there  are  other  examples  of  that  with  the  Army,  sir. 
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Mr.  Cooper.  So  we  would  be  looking  at  ten  divisions  of  the  size 
of  today's  light  forces. 

General  Pace.  Sir,  if  you  simply  looked  at  today's  force,  without 
regard  to  how  ten  interchangeable  divisions  would  impact,  you  also 
have  to  look  at  then  how  that  impacted  the  combat  commander's 
ability  to  design  a  war  plan.  And  you  get  into  a  cycle  that  feeds 
on  itself  so  that  perhaps — and  I  don't  know  this  is  a  fact,  because 
we  need  to  war-game  it,  but  perhaps  three  divisions  delivered  in- 
side of  30  days  can  have  the  same  impact  as  five  divisions  deliv- 
ered inside  of  90  days  because  of  your  ability  to  focus  them  and  get 
the  job  done  quickly. 

So  overwhelming  power,  overwhelming  force  is  a  multiplication 
of  the  size  of  this  force  and  the  speed  that  that  force  can  be  em- 
ployed plus  the  precision  of  the  weapons  they  use.  All  those  feed 
on  each  other,  sir,  and  that  is — we  are  looking  at  the  various  pieces 
of  that  as  we  look  10,  15  years  out. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Is  Ai^my  leadership  resisting  this?  Because  it  seems 
again  to  an  outsider  that  there  isn't  an  internally  promotable  gen- 
eral who  can  supervise  these  changes,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Pentagon. 

General  Pace.  Sir,  the  Army  leadership  that  I  have  been  working 
with,  which  is  Rick  Shinseki  and  Jack  Keane,  has  been  very 

Mr.  Cooper.  But  he  is  now  gone,  and  Keane  is  going. 

General  Pace.  And  Jack  Keane,  sir,  has  been  my  counterpart  on 
the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council  (JROC),  and  he  has  been 
part  of  the  overall  focus  of  transformation  for  the  Army.  And  I  am 
convinced  that  Pete  Schoomaker,  who  is  a  very  talented  officer,  will 
be  a  great  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  if  confirmed  by  the  Congress 
and  by  the  Senate,  and  that  whoever  he  selects  and  gets  nominated 
to  be  his  Vice  Chief  will  work  with  me  on  the  JROC  as  we  move 
forward. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  If  I  could  just  add,  too,  Schoomaker  is  an 
outstanding  general  or  we  wouldn't  have  asked  him  to  come  back 
to  Active  Duty.  He  has  got  background  not  only  in  Delta,  but  in 
the  conventional  Army,  as  well.  And  I  think  if  you  listen  to  some 
of  what  I  have  heard  from  some  of  his  both  active  and  retired  col- 
leagues, I  think  you  will  discover  he  is  an  outstanding  leader.  So 
is  Tom  Franks.  So  is  Jack  Keane.  So  is  John  Abizaid  and  any  num- 
ber of  terrific  generals  in  the  Army. 

I  think  the  direction  that  Rick  Shinseki  was  taking  the  Army,  of 
being  able  to  have  these  more  lethal  units  that  are  somewhere  be- 
tween light  and  heavy,  I  think,  is  exactly  the  way  to  go.  There  is 
a  lot  of  work  to  be  done,  and  until  that  work  is  finished,  it  is  hard 
to  write  conclusions  about  how  many  divisions  or  whether  even  the 
division  is  going  to  be  the  basic  unit.  But  I  think  I  really  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  I  think  the  basic  direction  is  the  right  direc- 
tion. If  anything,  some  of  our  arguments  have  been  about  whether 
to  go  there  faster  or  slower,  not  about  more  or  less  they  are  head- 
ing the  right  way.  I  would  really  like  to  make  that  clear. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  just  say  at  this  point  that  there  is  a  vote 
with  ten  minutes  remaining.  It  is  a  vote  on  the  inheritance  tax  re- 
peal or  reform,  and  along  with  my  two  colleagues,  we  probably 
don't  want  to  miss  it. 
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Ms.  Loretta  Sanchez  has  been  waiting  for  her  turn  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. Can  you  do  it  real  quick?  And  then  we  will  get  a — well,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  recess  and  come  back,  I  guess.  I  don't  want 
to  miss  this  vote.  So  we  will  stand  in  recess  for  a  few  minutes. 

[Recess. J 

Mr.  Weldon  Tpresiding].  The  committee  will  come  back  to  order. 

Secretary,  Congressman  Abercrombie  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you  for  being  here,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  for  staying.  I  real- 
ize you  have  to  go,  so  I  am  going  to  try  and  be  brief  in  my  pre- 
amble, although  I  must  say  for  the — Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  defer  or 
take  my  questions — I  believe  Ms.  Sanchez  was  next  in  line.  So  I 
will  wait  for  my  turn  now  that  she  is  back. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Ms.  Sanchez  is  recognized. 

Ms.  Sanchez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Usually  I  sit  right 
at  the  strategic  place  on  the  committee  where  I  never  get  to  ask 
my  questions,  and  you  leave.  But  thank  God  you  are  here  today. 

I  have  a  couple  of  things  to  say,  and  then  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
couple  of  questions,  Secretary.  First  of  all,  I  believe  that  military 
power  is  a  limited  resource.  At  this  point  I  know  it  is  hard  for 
Americans  to  understand  because  we  are  the  greatest  colossus  to 
have  ever  been  on  this  Earth,  but  like  all  limited  resources,  the 
principles  of  economics  apply  here.  We  deployed  most  of  our  oper- 
ational forces  to  Iraq.  A  large  portion  of  that  force  will  have  to  re- 
main in  Iraq  pretty  indefinitely.  The  remainder  will  have  to  be  re- 
covered, rearmed,  refitted  and  reconstituted.  The  force  spent  here 
cannot  be  spent  elsewhere,  yet  the  Bush  administration  resists  all 
suggestions  that  the  force  or  the  supply  be  expanded  to  meet  the 
new  contingencies  of  the  war  on  terror  or  our  new  demands.  And 
unlike  Gulf  War  One,  this  invasion  takes  place  in  an  unstable  secu- 
rity environment. 

In  1991,  we  had  a  little  historic  breathing  space  where  we  could 
count  on  having  time  to  do  ticker  tape  parades  and  have  a  long  re- 
covery period  to  replace  broken  tanks  and  expended  ammo  and  lost 
comrades.  But  today  we  don't  have  that.  We  have  Korea  provoking 
us,  Israel  and  Palestine  locked  in  the  death  dance.  We  have  the 
frustrations  of  the  war  yet  not  won  in  Afghanistan,  and  al  Qaeda 
is  still  up  and  running,  and  I  believe  that  until  some  stability  is 
achieved,  it  would  be  wise  to  observe  the  venerable  principle  of 
economy  of  force. 

At  a  speech  at  the  Citadel  in  the  fall  of  1999,  then-Governor 
Bush  scolded  President  Clinton  for  stretching  the  military  to  the 
breaking  point.  He  said  frustration  is  up,  and  families  are  sepa- 
rated, and  strained  morale  is  down.  Recruitment  is  more  difficult, 
and  many  of  our  best  people  in  the  military  are  headed  for  civilian 
hfe. 

Well,  hello.  The  military  force  is  still  limited,  and  people  still 
wear  out,  and  yet  I  have  not  heard  the  President  nor  the  Secretary 
resist — or  I  have  heard  them  resist  all  suggestions  for  expanding 
the  force,  and  I  have  never  heard  the  President  urge  young  people 
to  sign  up.  Nor  have  I  heard  an  apology  to  General  Shinseki. 

The  war  in  Iraq  was  tailor-made  for  Americans'  attention  span. 
It  might  have  even  been  a  little  bit  too  long.  Well,  it  hasn't  ended. 
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I  believe  this  war  is  still  ongoing,  and  I  want  to  know  and  the 
American  people  want  to  know  the  costs  of  this  war.  We  want  to 
know  about  our  soldiers,  why  are  we  losing  one  a  day,  what  is  it 
acceptable  to  lose.  We  want  to  know  about  the  billions  of  dollars 
that  you  are  going  to  spend — that  you  have  spent  and  you  want  to 
expend  diverted  from  homeland  security,  from  economic  security, 
from  investment  in  ourselves  and  our  infrastructure. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  tally  of  at  least  32,000—32,000—3,200 
Iraqi  civilians  that  were  innocent  in  this,  that  were  killed  in  action 
over  there — that  doesn't  count  the  wounded  or  the  maimed;  about 
the  50,000  or  so  Iraqi  soldiers  estimated  that  were  killed  over 
there. 

I  want  to  know  about  the  dollars.  I  want  to  know  about  the  bod- 
ies. I  want  to  know  about  the  opportunity  costs  that  this  is  going 
to  take.  And  you — and  the  reason  I  ask  is  because  initially  you  said 
you  would  do  whatever  it  takes,  and  you  didn't  want  to  state  how 
long  and  at  what  cost.  But  I  want  to  know.  And,  by  the  way,  Amer- 
icans want  to  know.  So  that  would  be  my  first  question.  When  do 
we  find  out  the  true  cost  of  this  war? 

Secretary  WoLFOWiTZ.  We  have — we  built  this  force.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent force.  Active  and  Reserve,  with  the  idea  that  when  the 
country  is  at  war,  we  can  call  on  these  people.  And  they  are  incred- 
ible young  men  and  women,  some  of  them  actually  not  so  young, 
who  are  serving  their  country  in  a  time  of  need,  in  a  time  of  war. 

We  have  been  attacked.  There  are  people  out  there  who  are  de- 
termined to  attack  us  again.  It  is  not  just  a  military  mission.  It  is 
all  the  resources  of  our  country  and  of  our  allies  who  are  being  mo- 
bilized to  fight  this  war  on  terror,  and  the  battle  in  Iraq  is  part  of 
that  battle.  War  unfortunately  is  not  something  where  you  can  pre- 
dict outcomes  or  you  can  predict  how  long  it  will  take.  I  think  what 
we  can  predict  is  we  are  going  to  win  this  war.  We  have  superior 
will,  we  have  superior  forces,  and  we  have  the  great  majority  of 
people  on  our  side.  That  includes  in  Iraq.  It  is  true  that  people  are 
shooting  at  us.  They  are  the  same  people  who  produced  tens  of 
thousands  of  corpses  in  mass  graves,  killing  fields  that  rival  some 
of  the  worst  atrocities  of  the  20th  century. 

And  the — you  mention  the  Iraqi  civilians  who  were  killed.  That 
is  another  tragedy  and  a  cost  of  war,  but  I  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  result  of  this  victory  in  Iraq  is  going  to  be  a  substan- 
tial improvement,  an  enormous  improvement  in  the  lives  of  the 
Iraqi  people.  I  think  it  is  going  to  contribute  enormously  to  a  more 
stable  Middle  East.  It  is  going  to  contribute  to  our  security  by  help- 
ing us  to  win  the  war  on  terrorism.  There  are  costs  involved,  very 
real  costs,  but  I  think  the  gains  are  just  enormous. 

Ms.  Sanchez.  With  all  due  respect,  Mr.  Secretary,  how  long,  how 
many  more  bodies,  and  what  do  you  think  the  billions  of  dollars 
will  be  that  will  be  spent  on  this  war? 

Mr.  Weldon.  If  the  gentlelady  will  suspend.  The  Chairman  made 
a  strong  commitment  to  the  Secretary — he  has  to  make  another 
meeting — to  excuse  him  at  the  end  of  that  five-minute  period,  but 
General  Pace  is  going  to  stay  and  do  other  questions. 

So,  Mr.  Secretary,  per  that  promise  from  the  Chairman,  you  are 
excused  unless  you  choose  to  stay. 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  I  do  have  to  go.  I  am  sorry. 
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Mr.  Skelton.  For  ten  seconds.  First,  thank  you  for  being  with 
us. 

Second,  it  appears  that  our  Armed  Forces  are  excellent  in  the 
field,  excellent  in  the  planning,  and  we  are  all  so  proud  of  them. 

Third,  if  we  have  a  problem  that  should  be  addressed  at  your 
level  and  at  our  level.  It  is  the  follow-on  after  a  victory,  and  wheth- 
er it  is  done  at  war  colleges,  whether  it  is  done  in  the  Pentagon, 
or  whether  it  is  done — I  think  some  major  thinking  should  be  done 
along  that  line.  I  hope  that  you  would  take  those  words  seriously. 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  We  take  them  very  seriously,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman. In  fact,  I  think  it  is — when  we  get  this  lessons  learned 
briefing  in  a  form  that  we  can  brief  it  to  you,  I  think  we  are  taking 
away  a  lot  of  lessons  about  that.  It  sort  of  permeates  down  through 
our  entire  structure.  It  is  a  key  point.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Ms.  Sanchez,  would  you  like  to  ask  General  Pace 
to  pick  up  on  that  question? 

Ms.  Sanchez.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  would  like  to  get  an  answer 
from  the  Secretary,  so  I  hope  he  will  put  it  in  writing,  because  I 
will  submit  it  and  ask  for  it,  again  Mr.  Chairman. 

And,  yes,  I  do  have  another  question  that  I  would  like  the  gen- 
eral to  answer  for  me.  We  currently  have  approximately  250,000 
Guard  and  Reserve  troops  on  Active  Duty  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
many  of  them  are  serving  tours  in  excess  of  1  year.  Such  extended 
absences  from  their  home  communities  can  be  a  substantial  hard- 
ship on  the  soldier,  the  families,  the  employers  and  even  the  com- 
munity itself.  Many  of  these  Guard  and  Reserve  soldiers  are  mem- 
bers of  the  police,  fire,  rescue  and  other  first  responder  crews  in 
the  local  community. 

As  you  survey  current  and  future  operations,  do  you  believe  that 
this  level  of  reliance  on  the  Guard  and  Reserve  will  continue  to  be 
necessary?  If  so,  isn't  it  time  that  we  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
need  to  expand  the  Active  Duty  force  structure  to  meet  the  current 
operational  commitments  that  we  have? 

Last  year  the  DOD  extended  15,000  reservists  for  a  second  con- 
secutive year  of  the  Active  Duty,  the  first  time  they  have  done  that 
since  Vietnam.  And  as  of  April  30,  the  Guard  was  about  6,000  re- 
cruits short  of  its  target  enlistments.  The  Reserve  also  is  in  a 
shortfall  situation.  Is  this  the  leading  edge  of  a  bigger  problem  of 
retention  and  enlistment  in  the  Guard  and  Reserve  force?  Are  we 
asking  too  much  of  these  citizen  soldiers,  or  are  we  simply  just 
wearing  them  out?  And  is  anyone  tracking  this?  Are  they  tracking 
the  optempo  statistics  for  the  Guard  and  Reserve?  And  are  there 
some  categories  of  reservists  that  are  bearing  a  disproportionate 
impact  on  demand?  If  so,  isn't  it  time  to  consider  some  structural 
changes  that  would  bring  some  of  these  Reserve  units  with  the 
highest  optempo  into  the  Active  force  structure?  Have  you  done  any 
of  these  studies,  General? 

General  Pace.  Yes,  ma'am,  we  have.  And,  yes,  ma'am,  we  are 
continuing  to  do  so.  You  are  absolutely  right,  that  we  should  ask 
our  Guard  and  Reserve  men  and  women  to  support  and  defend 
their  Nation  in  missions  that  are  specifically  Guard  and  Reserve- 
type  missions,  and  that  when  we  have  any  reservists  who  are  any 
type  Reserve,  like  civil  affairs,  where  we  are  asking  them  to  stay 
on  Active  Duty  beyond  1  year,  that  we  by  definition  have  a  mis- 
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match  of  requirement,  which  in  this  case,  97  percent  of  our  civil  af- 
fairs folks  are  in  the  Reserves.  We  have  a  mismatch  of  the  require- 
ment for  the  Nation,  which  is  to  have  civil  affairs  folks  and  not 
enough  civil  affairs  soldiers  in  the  Active  force. 

So  there  are  several  compartments  like  that.  Some  of  our  secu- 
rity forces — for  example,  some  of  our  military  police  are  in  the 
same  category,  and  we  are  going  through  a  very  rigorous  process 
right  now  to  determine  what  have  we  been  using  beyond  what 
should  be  a  reasonable  expectation  of  use  on  the  Reserve  and 
Guard  side;  and  then  how  do  we  change  the  Active  force/Reserve 
force  mix  so  we  have  a  better  balance  so  that  we  are  able  to  handle 
most  of  the  Nation's  day-to-day  military  requirements  with  Active 
force  and  call  on  the  Reserves  when  we  need  Reserves. 

Ms.  Sanchez.  Are  those  ongoing  studies?  Do  you  have  the  re- 
sults? 

Mr.  Weldon.  Will  the  gentlelady  please  suspend? 

Ms.  Sanchez.  And  what  has  the  President  said  about  this? 

Mr.  Weldon.  Would  you  give  that  question  to  him?  Your  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  Abercrombie. 

Ms.  Sanchez.  Well,  for  the  record 

Mr.  Skelton.  Just  a  minute.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  an  in- 
quiry of  the  gentlelady  from  California? 

You  had  a  question,  as  I  understand  it.  I  was  just  sitting  down, 
so  make  sure  that  I  am  correct.  You  had  a  question  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  he  was  unable  to  answer  because  he  had  to  leave.  If 
that  is  the  case,  may  we  suggest  that  his  staff  who  is  here  take 
that  question  and  have  it  answered  for  the  record? 

Ms.  Sanchez.  Yes.  Well,  I  think  I  suggested  that  as  he  was  leav- 
ing that  I  would  submit  it,  and  I  would  like  an  answer  back  on  that 
question. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Well,  if  his  staff  is  here  and  would  take  notice  of 
that,  we  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Weldon.  We  will  make  sure  that  question  does  get  to  him. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  begin- 
ning on  page  175.] 

Mr.  Weldon.  The  gentleman  from  Hawaii  Mr.  Abercrombie. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Thank  you  very  much. 

And  to  think.  General,  you  were  inches  from  a  clean  get-away, 
right? 

I  just  want — as  I  said  to  Secretary  Wolfowitz  before,  I  have  a 
short  preamble  that  I  feel  I  must  put  forward  before  I  make  my 
inquiries  of  you,  and  that  there  is  a  certain  dreamlike  quality  to 
this  hearing  and  to  the  presentation.  It  is  almost  an  exercise  in 
self-hypnosis,  it  seems  to  me.  I  must  tell  you.  General,  that  these 
same  sentiments  in  terms  of  the — almost  the  kind  of  ease  that  is 
promulgated  by  the  tone  of  the  presentation  of  the  Secretary,  more 
than  yourself,  I  must  say,  reminds  me  of  40  years  ago  when  I  first 
began  to  have  doubts  about  Vietnam  and  what  was  going  to  take 
place  there  and  what  the  role  of  the  United  States  was  going  to  be, 
and  I  regret  that  very,  very  much. 

In  particular,  when  I  think  about  my  experiences  as  a  probation 
officer  and  working  with  the  police,  when  the  statement  is  made 
that  there  are  now  8,000  police  operating,  that  is  very  strange  to 
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me,  because  Ambassador  Bremer  told  us  when  we  were  in  Iraq  just 
days  ago  that  there  were  only  500  people  that  had  been  trained 
in — if  we  can  call  it  training — in  whatever  academy  that  they  were 
attempting  to  put  together;  that  such  police  as  it  existed  before,  at 
the  lowest  level  of  the  thug  chain  that  existed  under  the  previous 
regime — not  that  they  were — but  this  is  a  job  to  them,  this  is  peo- 
ple trying  to  support  their  families,  but  nonetheless,  they  were  to- 
tally inadequate  to  the  task.  At  a  minimum  then,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  misleading. 

I  don't  mean  that  you  are  trying  to  do  this.  I  think  this  has  to 
be  answered  on  the  civil  side,  on  the  administration  side.  But  if, 
in  fact,  those  8,000  police  are  there,  and  if,  in  fact,  there  is — as  the 
Secretary  said,  that  we  are  in  the  process  of  training,  equipping  not 
only  an  Afghan  Army,  but  an  Iraqi  military  force — were  they  the 
same  military  force  that  we  just  shot  down  today  in  front  of  the 
Ambassador's  office?  Because  that  is  where  I  was,  and  that  is 
where — if  the  reports  are  correct,  that  is  where  they  were. 

And  yet  the  Secretary  indicated  today  that  there  was  a  briefing 
from  Ambassador  Bremer  to  Secretary  Rumsfeld  on  force  needs 
today.  Now,  I  don't  know  whether  this  was  before  the  Iraqi  soldiers 
were  shot  or  after  they  were  shot,  but  we  need  to  have  more  than 
expressions  of  desire  or  comments  about  our  hopes  and  dreams 
with  respect  to  what  the  forces  are  that  are  going  to  be  needed, 
particularly  in  the  context  of  the  civil  affairs  people  which  are 
going  to  have  to  deal  with  the  police  and  the  courts  and  the  pros- 
ecution system,  being  in  the  Reserve. 

And  again,  speaking  from  my  own  limited  experience  in  the 
courts  as  an  officer  of  the  court  and  as  a  probation  officer,  I  know 
what  is  involved  in  that,  and  I  know  what  is  involved  in  police 
work.  And  I  had  particular  attention  paid,  as  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Moore  knows,  to  the  police  force  and  the  prosecution  force  and  the 
civil  affairs  side  in  the  Bosnian  and  Balkan  conflict  and  how  impor- 
tant that  was  and  is. 

So  I  am  going  through  this  rather  extensive  preamble  because  of 
the  testimony  that  has  been  given  today.  General  Pace,  we  are  sim- 
ply going  to  have  to  have  a  more  clear  understanding  and  presen- 
tation, not  just  from  yourself  or  from  the  military  side,  but  from 
the  Secretary's  side,  some  coordination  telling  us  exactly  what  you 
are  anticipating  your  needs  to  be.  We  are  not  trying  to  trick  you. 
We  are  not  trying  to  trip  you  up.  This  Member  of  Congress  cer- 
tainly is  not  trying  to  do  that.  But  this  is  a  guerilla  warfare  situa- 
tion. This  is  a  situation  involving  civilian  control  and  stability, 
which  is  not  presently  being  addressed  in  the  manner  that  I  think 
this  committee  can  respond  to  adequately,  absent  that  kind  of  in- 
formation perspective  from  you. 

General  Pace.  Sir,  I  may  be  able  to  help  you  a  little  bit  with  the 
police  part  of  this.  The  commanders  on  the  ground  have  estimated 
that  the  requirement  for  police  in  Iraq  is  about  63-  to  65,000.  Of 
that  number,  about  20,000  have  been  recruited.  Of  that  number, 
about  8,000  have  showed  up  to  get  paid.  But  it  is  critical  for  all 
of  us  to  understand  that  the  concept  of  serve  and  protect  as  a  po- 
liceman is  not  understood  in  Iraq. 

So  we  are  starting  from  ground  zero  when  it  comes  to  training 
a  police  force  that  serves  and  protects  the  Iraqi  people,  and  that 
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will  take  some  time,  but  as  those  police  are  properly  trained  and 
take  their  places  on  the  streets,  that  will  then  free  up  soldiers  from 
the  coalition  countries  to  either  come  home  or  to  be  used  in  other 
ways,  sir. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Just  very  quickly  then,  if  that  is  the  case,  then,  then  we  have 
got  to  start  leveling  with  the  American  people.  I  can  tell  you,  when 
you  have  optimum  circumstances  for  a  police  force  to  be  deployed, 
if  you  will,  in  a  city,  under  conditions  that  we  have  in  this  country, 
it  takes  years  to  accomplish  that. 

I  suggest  right  now  that  you  better  think  seriously,  or  that  is  to 
say  Ambassador  Bremer  better  think  seriously,  about  paying  those 
Iraqi  soldiers.  Those  folks  are  in  an  analogous  position  to  the  peo- 
ple that  are — that  were  and  are  now  presumably  being  recruited 
for  the  police  force.  You  are  going  to  have  the  same  people  over 
again.  You  are  going  to  have  to  get  your  military  and  civilian  police 
force  out  of  the  same  people  that  are  there  either  as  police  officers 
before,  probably  mostly  men,  or  Iraqi  soldiers  now. 

Start  paying  them.  Put  them  back  in  their  barracks.  Don't  accuse 
them  of  being  Baathists  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  These  guys  are  just 
trying  to  make  a  living.  If  you  don't  want  to  shoot  them  in  front 
of  the  Ambassador's  office,  start  paying  them.  Put  them  back  in  the 
barracks.  Give  them  things  to  do.  Start  them  doing  the  reconstruc- 
tion right  now.  They  are  soldiers.  They  will  take  orders.  They  un- 
derstand the  reason  that  you  are  there.  And  I  strongly,  strongly 
suggest  that  we  put  them  to  work  rebuilding  the  country  and  worry 
a  little  bit  less  about  whether  Halliburton  is  going  to  be  able  to 
make  their  bottom  line  in  terms  of  their  stock  dividends  this  year. 
Hire  the  Iraqis  right  out  of  the  soldier  ranks  right  now  and  put 
them  to  work  so  that  they  are  not  demonstrating  in  front  of  the 
Ambassador's  office  and  being  shot.  That  is  my  suggestion. 

General  Pace.  Sir,  thank  you. 

I  agree  that  the  vast  majority  of  Iraqis  who  were  either  in  the 
police  force  or  in  the  Army  are  not,  were  not  card-carrying 
Baathists,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  They  are  not  ideologues. 

General  Pace.  Correct,  sir.  And  I  do  know,  because  I  heard  Am- 
bassador Bremer  say  it  just  this  morning,  that  the  Secretary  is  de- 
vising his  plan  to,  in  fact,  pay  the  former  military,  pay  those  who 
are  volunteering  who  want  to  serve  in  the  new  Iraqi  Ai'my,  in  the 
new  Iraq  police,  and  also  those  who  would  be  interested  in  provid- 
ing security  for  oil  fields  and  other  static-like  positions  that  don't 
require  highly  trained  soldiers,  but  do  require  some  kind  of  train- 
ing and  security  capability. 

I  do  not  dispute  at  all  that  when  you  have  several — 100,000 
young  men  who  used  to  be  in  the  Army,  that  you  have  a  ready- 
made  force  that  can  be  hired  and  retrained  to  do  not  only  military- 
like things,  but  also  to  reconstruct  their  own  country,  sir. 
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Mr.  Abercrombie.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Thank  you  again,  General  Pace,  for  being  here.  I 
know  you  have  to  go,  and  if  you  would  answer  one  question  at  your 
leisure  for  me.  We  have  got  Guard  and  Reserve  from  my  district 
who  are  being  left  in  country  with  Active  Duty  coming  home  who 
are  less  time.  Just  check  on  that  and  let  us  know  if  there  is  any 
anomaly  there.  And  thanks  again.  And  this  meeting  is  adjourned. 

tWhereupon,  at  3:55  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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OPENING  REMARKS  OF  CHAIRMAN  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

Hearing  on  Worldwide  U.S.  Military  Commitments 

Wednesday,  June  18,  2003 

This  afternoon  the  committee  will  begin  an  assessment  of  the 
state  of  American  military  commitments  today  and  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

To  help  us  review  this  important  issue,  we  welcome  back  to 

the  committee: 

Dr.  Paul  Wolfowitz 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense;  and 

General  Peter  Pace 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Today,  American  military  forces  are  garrisoned  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  largely  where  we  left  them  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
As  the  Cold  War  evolved,  we  extended  and  even  increased  some  of 
those  deployments.  When  the  superpower  conflict  ended,  the 
ensuing  new  period  of  global  instability  led  the  United  States  to 
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deploy  some  2,000  troops  to  Bosnia,  3,000  troops  to  Kosovo,  and 
conduct  short-term  operations  in  Somalia,  Haiti,  and  Panama. 

Most  recently,  the  demands  of  the  Global  War  on  Terror  have 
required  U.S.  forces  to  fight  swift  and  successful  wars  against  two 
states,  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  while  supporting  governments 
struggling  in  their  own  battles  against  terrorism  around  the  world. 
As  a  result,  today,  roughly  19  of  the  Army's  33  combat  brigades 
are  deployed  overseas.  Similarly,  19  of  24  active  duty  Marine 
Corps  infantry  battalions,  and  4  of  9  reserve  battalions,  are  not 
within  our  shores.  On  the  Navy  side,  during  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom,  7  of  twelve  carrier  battle  groups  were  deployed 
simultaneously. 

Approximately  180,000  troops  are  in  Iraq  and  9,000  remain 
in  Afghanistan.  While  our  military  did  remarkable  work  in 
defeating  two  terrorist  regimes  in  short  order,  events  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq  make  it  clear  that  we  have  a  ways  to  go  in 
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both  countries.  The  terrorist  elements  have  been  defeated,  but  they 
haven't  been  destroyed. 

Unfortunately,  nobody  knows  for  certain  how  many  troops 
we  need  in  Iraq  or  Afghanistan,  or  how  long  they'll  be  there.  The 
Administration  has  stated  that  we  will  maintain  troops  in  these  two 
countries  as  long  as  it  takes  to  get  the  job  done,  and  not  one  day 
longer.  I  agree  with  that  sentiment. 

It's  certainly  the  right  mind-set  to  use  in  successfully  waging 
the  global  war  on  terror,  but  it's  not  very  useful  as  a  planning 
guide. 

So,  because  we  have  long-term  commitments  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  long  term  requirements  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  and  don't 
know  how  long  the  global  war  on  terror  will  last — or  for  that 
matter  whether  it  can  ever  end — we  face  a  future  security 
environment  loaded  with  uncertainty. 
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And  uncertainty  of  this  sort  generally  leads  to  increased  risk 
for  U.S.  national  security.  Specifically,  we  face  uncertain  risks 
associated  with  the  possibility  of  having  to  react  to  a  future 
contingency  while  the  bulk  of  our  forces  are  already  committed 
elsewhere. 

The  question  before  the  Administration,  Congress,  and  the 
American  people  is  how  much  risk  we're  willing  to  assume.  How 
much  uncertainty  must  we  tolerate,  and  what  are  the  best  ways  of 
reducing  the  risks  to  our  national  security? 

We  can  manage  risk  through  several  means.  First,  we  can 
increase  the  size  of  our  forces  to  deal  with  the  increased  demands. 
Second,  we  can  accelerate  transformation  in  our  armed  forces  with 
the  development  of  new  information  technologies.  Third,  we  can 
develop  improved  defense  relationships  with  allies  and  potential 
friends.  Finally,  we  can  adjust  our  global  footprint  by  shifting 
some  of  our  forces  deployed  overseas  towards  crisis  areas. 
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We've  already  discussed  transformation  at  several  hearings. 
Today,  Secretary  Wolfowitz  and  General  Pace  will  help  us 
understand  how  the  Department  proposes  to  sustain  the 
dramatically  increased  level  of  military  operations  while  ensuring 
an  acceptable  level  of  risk  across  the  spectrum  of  other  possible 
military  contingencies  our  nation  could  face  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 

Let  me  now  recognize  our  ranking  member,  Mr.  Skelton,  for 
any  remarks  he  would  like  to  make. 

[Skelton  statement] 

Before  proceeding,  I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
some  of  today's  discussion  could  involve  sensitive  classified 
information  in  order  to  get  a  full  response.  Therefore,  we  are 
prepared  to  proceed  with  a  classified  session  at  the  conclusion  of 
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today's  open  hearing  if  so  necessary.  I  believe  it  is  the  Secretary's 
intention  to  attempt  to  cover  the  subject  matter  in  open  session,  but 
we  have  the  option  available  if  needed. 

Secretary  Wolfowitz,  the  floor  is  yours. 
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Opening  Statement  for  The  Honorable  Ike  Skelton  (D-MO), 

Ranking  Member,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  U.S.  House  of 

Representatives 

Full  Committee  Hearing  on  Worldwide  U.S.  Military  Commitments 

June  18,  2003 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  thank  you  for  holding  this 
hearing  on  such  an  important  subject.  Secretary  Wolfowitz  and 
General  Pace,  thank  you  for  joining  us  and  for  your  continuing 
service. 

Mr.  Secretary,  General:  Monday's  Boston  Globe  carried  the 
remarkable  statistic  that  more  Americans  have  been  killed  in  Iraq 
since  April  14  than  have  died  in  the  year  we  have  occupied 
Afghanistan.  This  morning,  like  most  recent  mornings,  we  awoke  to 
news  of  another  service-member  killed.  I  know  this  must  disturb 
you  as  much  as  it  does  me. 
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Now  I  began  arguing  for  careful  planning  to  secure  Iraq  since 
a  letter  I  wrote  to  President  Bush  on  September  4***  last  year.  I 
reiterated  these  concerns  in  another  letter  on  post-war  planning  on 
March  18"".  The  realities  to  date  do  not  indicate  that  the  planning 
that  occurred  was  sufficient.  General  Garner  was  quoted  in  the 
press  as  saying  he  was  given  only  two  months  to  plan  for  controlling 
post-war  Iraq  and  he  was  recently  relieved  of  his  duties.  Changes 
have  had  to  be  made  on  the  ground  to  adapt  to  the  security  dangers, 
including  retaining  the  3"^^  Infantry  Division  in  Iraq  to  now  take  on  a 
stabilization  mission. 

Certainly,  the  truism  that  no  plan  survives  first  contact  with 
the  enemy  applies  here.  But  now  that  we  have  seen  what  the  first 
two  months  of  occupation  have  wrought,  we  need  to  understand  the 
plan  going  forward  and  the  benchmarks  for  success  that  can  be 
measured  along  the  way.  Without  additional  planning  and  general 
confidence  in  the  way  forward,  I  fear  we  will  end  up  as  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  did  in  Spain  in  1814  and  the  French  military  did  in 
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Algiers  in  1962.  In  both  these  conflicts,  sustained  guerilla  action 
was  a  central  reason  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  This  does  not 
have  to  be  the  outcome  for  us  in  Iraq,  but  political  and  military 
planning  is  the  best  way  to  ensure  it  will  not. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  ensure  it  will  not  is  to  involve  our  allies 
more  deeply,  as  we  have  come  to  do  in  Afghanistan  and  as  we  have 
done  in  a  sustained  way  in  the  Balkans.  Given  the  challenges  we  are 
facing,  we  need  our  allies  and  their  troops  more  than  ever.  We  must 
not  let  a  failure  to  agree  before  the  war  become  an  argument  for  a 
failure  to  achieve  the  peace  now. 

We  also  need  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  effect  our  mission  in 
Iraq  has  on  our  overall  force  posture.  One  look  at  our  force 
structure  shows  that  we  can  benefit  from  additional  forces.  The  fact 
that  we  are  undertaking  missions  in  so  many  places  is  a  testament  to 
the  strength  of  our  military  and  the  commitment  of  each  soldier, 
sailor,  airman,  and  Marine.  But  they  need  help.  This  committee 
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has  received  testimony  since  i99S  about  the  need  for  additional  end- 
strength  and  we  have  fought  to  get  some  increases  along  the  way. 
But  to  continue  these  missions,  with  the  occupation  of  Iraq,  makes 
the  case  even  more  critical.  We  must  recognize  the  new  realities  of 
our  global  missions  and  plan  our  forces  to  match  them. 

I  look  forward  to  your  comments.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Prepared  Statement  for  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  Hearing 

On  U.S.  Military  Presence  in  Iraq:  Implications  for  Global  Defense  Posture 

By  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Wolfowitz 

June  18,  2003 


Introduction 

•  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee:  You  have  provided  our  Nation 
with  great  bipartisan  support  and  strong  leadership,  and  our  relationship  with 
the  Committee  and  its  staff  has  truly  been  outstanding. 

•  Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  address  some  of  the  most 
important  defense  challenges  before  us  as  we  collaborate  to  continue  to  protect 
the  United  States  and  advance  our  security  interests  in  this  dangerous  era. 


U.S.  Defense  Strategy 

•  Long  before  September  1 1'^,  200 1 ,  the  Department's  senior  leaders  -  civilian 
and  military  -  began  an  unprecedented  degree  of  debate  and  discussion  about 
the  strategic  direction  of  the  Defense  Department.  In  those  discussions,  we 
took  account  of  our  current  and  projected  circumstances  and  agreed  on  the 
urgent  need  for  significant  changes  in  U.S.  Defense  Strategy. 

•  Changing  circumstances  in  the  world  included: 

•  Increasing  asymmetric  threats  from  adversaries  seeking  to  avoid  U.S. 
strengths  and  target  our  vulnerabilities; 

•  Growing  challenges  from  anti-access  capabilities,  including  WMD, 
missiles,  and  quiet  diesel  submarines; 

•  An  "arc  of  instability"  extending  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  into  North 
Africa  and  the  East  Asian  Littoral  and  encompassing  ungovemed  areas  that 
are  breeding  grounds  for  terrorism; 

•  Threats  requiring  immediate  military  response  and  not  limited  to  a  single 
area; 

•  The  increased  importance  of  knowledge,  precision,  speed,  lethality,  and 
surprise  in  the  conduct  of  2  P'-century  military  operations;  and 
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•  The  longer-tenn  potential  for  a  military  competitor. 

This  depiction  is  strikingly  different  from  that  of  the  Cold  War,  when  large 
armies  faced  each  other  in  Central  Europe,  and  when  North  Korea.  Iraq,  and 
others  equipped  themselves  with  large  armored  forces. 

Before  we  published  our  new  Defense  Strategy,  terrorists  attacked  the  United 
States.  That  attack  largely  confirmed  the  strategic  direction  and  planning 
principles  that  we  developed,  particularly  our  emphases  on  uncertainty  and 
surprise.  And  it  confirmed  our  focus  on  preparing  for  asymmetric  threats,  and 
on  the  consequent  need  to  respond  with  agility  in  unfamiliar  places  around  the 
world. 

No  one  could  have  anticipated  in  the  summer  of  2001  that  the  United  States 
would  be  basing  forces  at  Karshi-Khanabad,  Uzbekistan,  or  conducting  a  major 
military  operation  in  Afghanistan. 

Nevertheless,  on  October  7,  2001,  just  twenty  days  after  the  President  gave  the 
order  to  start  planning,  we  were  at  war  in  Afghanistan,  a  place  for  which  we  . 
had  no  pre-existing  warplan  of  any  kind;  just  twelve  days  later,  on  October  19, 
200 1 ,  our  first  Special  Operations  Forces  were  deployed  in  Afghanistan;  on 
November  9,  2001 ,  Mazar-e-Sharif  fell  to  our  forces,  followed  by  Kabul  on 
November  13,  2001. 

This  astounding  chain  of  events  amply  demonstrates  both  the  unpredictability 
of  this  new  era  and  the  extraordinary  speed  with  which  events  can  unfold. 

The  September  11"''  attacks  also  highlighted  the  unprecedented  destructive 
power  of  terrorists  and  the  vulnerability  of  the  U.S.  homeland  to  2  T'-century 
threats. 

The  new  U.S.  Defense  Strategy  that  we  outlined  in  the  September  30,  2001 
Quadrennial  Defense  Review  Report  stipulates  four  defense  policy  goals: 

•  Assure  allies  and  friends. 

•  Dissuade  military  competition. 

•  Deter  aggression  and  coercion  forward  by  increasing  capabilities  for 
swift  military  action  within  and  across  critical  regions. 
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•  Defeat  any  adversary,  if  deterrence  fails. 

Among  the  new  directions  set  in  the  QDR,  three  stand  out. 

First,  the  senior  civilian  and  military  leaders  agreed  that  we  had  to  measure  risk 
in  multiple  dimensions,  and  that  we  could  not  simply  judge  the  defense 
program  on  how  it  addressed  near-term  warfighting  risks.  A  new  framework 
was  required,  one  that  would  bring  the  full  range  of  nsks  into  view. 

•  We  identified  four  categories  of  risk: 

1 .  Force  management  risks  dealing  with  how  we  sustain  our  people, 
equipment,  and  infrastructure; 

2.  Operational  risks  dealing  with  the  ability  of  our  forces  to  accomplish 
their  warfighting  missions  in  the  near-term; 

3.  Future  challenges  risks  dealing  with  the  investments  and  changes 
needed  today  to  permit  us  to  deal  effectively  with  military  challenges  in 
the  future;  and 

4.  Institutional  risks  involving  remedying  inefficient  processes  and 
excessive  support  requirements  that  jeopardize  our  ability  to  use 
resources  efficiently. 

•  The  approach  we  adopted  in  light  of  this  framework  sought  to  balance  risks 
in  all  of  these  categories,  and  avoid  extreme  solutions  that  would  lower 
risks  in  some  areas  while  raising  other  risks  to  unacceptable  levels.  While 
reasonable  people  may  differ  on  specific  decisions  regarding  our 
investments  and  budgetary  decisions,  it  is  important  that  we  understand  the 
need  to  balance  among  the  different  risks  that  we  confront. 

Second,  to  confront  a  world  of  surprise  and  uncertainty,  we  shifted  our 
plarming  from  the  "threat-driven"  model  that  has  guided  our  thinking  in  the 
past  to  a  "capabilities-based"  approach  for  the  future.  In  this  new  era,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  predict  precisely  who  our  adversaries  will  be  and  when  or  where 
they  might  threaten  us.  But  we  can  hope  to  identify  the  asymmetric 
capabilities  that  an  adversary  might  threaten  to  use  against  our  vulnerabilities, 
and  to  highlight  our  own  asymmetric  advantages  for  defeating  whoever 
chooses  to  challenge  the  U.S.  militarily. 

Third,  we  shifted  from  a  force  planning  construct  that  focused  on  two  major 
theater  wars  in  two  specific  regions  in  the  near  term  to  a  richer,  more  detailed, 
and  more  productive  force  planning  construct  derived  from  the  Defense 
Strategy  that  addresses  challenges  we  may  face  over  time. 
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A  New  Approach  to  Planning  U.S.  Forces 

•  The  new  force  planning  construct,  elaborated  in  the  2001  QDR  Report,  guides 
the  shaping  and  sizing  of  U.S.  forces  to: 

•  Defend  the  United  States; 

•  Deter  aggression  and  coercion  from  a  forward  posture  in  critical  regions; 

•  Swiftly  defeat  aggression  in  two  overlapping  major  conflicts,  while 
preserving  for  the  President  the  option  to  call  for  a  decisive  victory  in  one 
of  those  conflicts — including  the  possibility  of  regime  change  or 
occupation;  and 

•  Conduct  a  limited  number  of  smaller-scale  contingency  operations. 

•  In  changing  from  the  two  Major  Theater  War  approach,  we  did  not  go  to  a  one- 
war,  or  one-and-a-half  war  approach,  or  a  strategy  of  "win-hold-win."  What 
we  proposed  is  something  entirely  different. 

•  The  new  approach  shifts  the  focus  of  planning  from  optimizing  for  conflicts  in 
two  particular  scenarios  -  Northeast  Asia  and  Southwest  Asia  -  to  building  a 
portfolio  of  capabilities  that  is  robust  across  the  spectrum  of  possible  force 
requirements. 

•  The  old  construct  envisioned  a  force  that  was  ready  to  defeat  two  adversaries  at 
the  same  time,  marching  on  their  capitals  and  occupying  their  countries. 

•  The  new  approach  would  still  enable  the  United  States  to  prevail  in 
overlapping  conflicts.  However,  the  emphasis  is  on  speed  and  delivering  early 
combat  power  to  overmatch  the  enemy,  rather  than  deliberate  military 
responses  to  enemy  aggression  built  up  over  time.  And  speed  is  a  necessary 
quality  of  our  military  capabilities,  given  the  types  of  challenges  we  may  face. 

•  We  do  not  want  our  forces  in  warfighting  theaters  to  have  to  wait  until 
reinforcements  arrive  to  blunt  effectively  an  enemy's  attack.  Rather  than 
trading  space  for  time  -  with  the  losses  that  implies  for  both  ourselves  and  our 
allies  -and  waiting  for  reinforcements  to  recover  lost  ground,  we  want  our 
forces  to  have  the  capabilities  to  defeat  attacks  immediately. 
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•  By  removing  the  requirement  to  maintain  a  second  win-decisive  force,  the  new 
force  planning  construct  gives  us  more  flexibility  in  planning,  both  for  a  wider 
array  of  near-term  contingencies  and  for  investing  in  key  capabilities  for  the 
future  that  buy  us  additional  speed  and  early  combat  power. 

•  This  force  plarming  construct  is  not  simple  -  but  the  scope  and  variety  of 
missions  that  the  Armed  Forces  must  prepare  for  and  conduct  on  a  daily  basis 
are  not  simple  either. 

•  In  the  summer  of  200 1 ,  during  the  QDR,  we  considered  options  that  would 
have  traded  force  structure  for  greater  investments  in  future  military 
capabilities. 

•  After  much  analysis  and  instructive  deliberations  in  the  summer  of  2001 ,  we 
concluded  that  it  would  have  been  a  mistake  to  reduce  our  force  structure. 
After  we  outlined  our  conclusion  in  the  QDR  Report  that  the  current  force 
structure  would  be  the  baseline  from  which  we  would  develop  a  transformed 
force,  we  initially  were  criticized  for  being  too  conservative. 

•  We  think  that  events  since  that  time  have  vindicated  our  conclusion. 

•  As  we  said  in  the  QDR,  the  force  that  we  are  sustaining  is  about  the  right  size 
for  the  broad  range  of  scenarios  that  we  face. 

•  Our  challenge  is  to  re-shape  the  force,  realign  its  posture,  and  manage  our 
force — including  sustaining  the  high  quality  of  our  personnel,  our  most 
valuable  asset— in  such  ways  that  we  maximize  the  combat  power  of  our 
existing  forces. 

•  If  we  increase  our  end-strength,  we  will  not  be  able  to  make  the  investments 
needed  to  make  our  joint  force  more  capable.  Without  commensurate 
increases  in  non-personnel  spending,  the  quality  of  life  and  investment  per 
service  member  would  suffer  if  end-strength  alone  increased.  We  thus  would 
put  our  people  needlessly  at  risk  and  expose  them  unnecessarily  to 
vulnerabilities. 

•  Rather,  the  forces  that  we  have  need  to  be  modernized  and  transformed.  We 
have  made  great  strides  to  date,  as  the  effects  of  our  recent  military  operations 
have  made  clear.  But  we  have  much  more  to  do. 

•  The  preliminary  lessons  learned  from  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF)  suggest 
that  U.S.  forces,  on  a  per  unit  basis,  achieved  a  level  of  combat  power  that  is  at 
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least  several  multiples  greater  than  even  the  enormously  capable  forces  that  we 
deployed  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  a  decade  ago.  Nonetheless,  it  is  my 
estimation  that  we  have  yet  to  fully  realize  the  potential  of  what  our  forces 
could  be  in  the  future. 

Our  transformation  seeks  to  capitalize  on  force  attributes  that  we  think  are  the 
key  to  21*'-century  combat  successes:  knowledge,  speed,  precision,  and 
lethality.  These  attributes  were  demonstrated  anew  in  the  recent  major  combat 
operation  in  Iraq: 

•  Knowledge.  The  extensive  use  of  small  Special  Operations  units  and  ISR 
(e.g.,  three  times  the  number  of  JSTARS  sorties  in  OIF  compared  to  Desert 
Storm,  and  greatly  increased  satellite  capabilities)  connected  together  by 
new  communications  links  vastly  improved  our  forces'  knowledge  of  the 
location  and  disposition  of  enemy  forces  before  and  during  OIF. 

•  Speed.  U.S.  forces  arrived  in  theater  in  less  than  half  the  time  (three 
months,  compared  to  seven  in  Desert  Storm),  shortening  the  preparatory 
phase  of  OIF  and  generating  more  velocity  for  military  operations. 

•  Precision.  In  Desert  Storm,  around  8%  of  air-dropped  munitions  were 
precision-guided  as  compared  to  about  66%  in  OIF.  As  a  result,  we  used 
only  one-seventh  the  number  of  bombs  in  OIF  that  we  used  in  Desert 
Storm,  but  20%  more  precision  bombs.  And  that  understates  the  increased 
effectiveness,  because  a  large  number  of  the  precision  bombs  used  in  OIF 
were  directed  at  targets  that  were  located  with  precision  by  our  ground 
forces. 

•  Lethality.  Coupled  with  an  air  campaign  that  emphasized  the  destruction  of 
Iraqi  ground  forces  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  Desert  Storm,  about  25% 
of  the  total  ground  combat  forces  used  in  Desert  Storm  conducted  rapid, 
simultaneous  operations  in  OIF  that  defeated  Iraqi  forces  across  the  depth 
of  the  battlespace. 

In  combination,  these  kinds  of  advances  enabled  a  force  about  one-half  the  size 
to  achieve  in  about  one-half  the  time  using  about  one-seventh  the  munitions  a 
far  more  ambitious  objective  as  compared  to  Desert  Storm. 

What  are  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  dramatic  operational  military 
success?  An  experienced,  multi-disciplinary  joint  team  stood  up  by  the 
Commander  of  Joint  Forces  Command,  Admiral  Ed  Giambastiani,  has  been 
working  since  even  before  combat  operations  commenced  to  help  us 
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understand  the  lessons  to  be  learned  so  as  to  inform  our  broader  decision- 
making. This  team  was  embedded  in  the  combatant  and  component 
headquarters  and  had  unencumbered  access  and  movement  within  the 
warfighting  theater. 

While  their  analysis  of  the  operation  and  understanding  of  its  implications  is 
still  preliminary,  they  have  made  four  key  observations: 

1.  The  U.S.  military  applied  "overmatching  power"  to  achieve  combat 
success.  Overmatching  power  uses  the  element  of  surprise  and  swift, 
focused  action  to  achieve  operational  military  goals.  As  General  Franks 
has  said,  "Speed  kills  -  it  kills  the  enemy."  In  OIF,  we  determined  the  time 
and  place  of  attack,  rapidly  established  air  and  sea  supremacy,  and  used 
networked  precision  fires  in  unprecedented  fashion  to  enable  a  lighting  fast 
advance  across  the  depth  of  operational  maneuver.  Our  military  actions 
exploited  a  reduced  footprint  in  theater,  integrated  information  operations, 
rapid  strike  and  maneuver,  and  economy  of  force  to  achieve  the  rapid 
collapse  of  the  enemy's  regime.  In  short,  overmatching  power  focuses  on 
the  desired  outputs  -  the  goals  and  military  effects  we  are  trying  to  achieve 
-  rather  than  the  inputs  —  marshalling  large  numbers  of  forces  and 
personnel  that  may  not  be  applied  at  the  right  time  and  place. 

2.  Similarly,  we  focused  on  applying  capabilities  to  achieve  operational 
effects  instead  of  simply  flowing  additional  combat  forces  into  the  theater. 
Leveraging  information  technologies  and  extensive  use  of  Special 
Operations  Forces,  we  achieved  a  new  level  of  coherence  in  the  application 
of  military  capabilities,  backed  effectively  by  other  instruments  of  national 
power.  By  conducting  simultaneous  operations  on  multiple  fronts  with 
great  speed,  focusing  on  the  core  combat  actions  that  would  contribute  to 
victory,  and  minimizing  in-theater  footprint,  this  capabilities  emphasis 
enabled  us  to  use  our  forces  more  effectively. 

3.  Our  approach  to  OIF  reflected  the  concept  of  the  ''battlespace."  replacing 
the  concept  of  the  "battlefield." 

•  On  previous  battlefields,  we  massed  forces  and  achieved  jointness 
by  deconflicting  rather  than  integrating  forces,  and  conducted 
relatively  symmetrical  attrition  warfare. 

•  In  this  joint  air,  land,  sea  battlespace  -  which  also  includes  space  and 
the  electromagnetic  spectrum  —  we  massed  information  and 
knowledge,  used  smaller  formations  that  employed  both  lethal  and 
non-lethal  force  in  rapid  and  asymmetric  ways,  and  conducted 
effects-based  operations  directed  by  flexible,  dynamic  command  and 
control  relationships.  This  synergistic  battlespace  makes  each  of  our 
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military  service  members  more  powerful  in  the  effects  they  can 
achieve  and  confers  greater  protection  from  the  enemy. 

4.   Taken  together.  Admiral  Giambastiani's  team  is  suggesting  that  the  basic 
building  blocks  of  a  transformed  force  should  include: 

•  Increasingly  capable  networked  command-and-control  and 
intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance  architectures; 

•  More  numerous  and  increasingly  lethal  and  survivable  small  combat 
formations; 

•  Precision  weapons  and  precision  ISR,  including  the  precision  ISR 
that  can  sometimes  only  be  provided  by  brave  fighters  on  the  ground 
who  are  networked  to  longer-range  strike  capabilities; 

•  Smaller  and  faster  initial  footprints  with  rapid  follow-on  forces; 

•  "Pressure"  on  adversaries  applied  by  all  elerrients  of  our  national 
power; 

•  Mutually  supporting  lethal  and  non-lethal  joint  fires; 

•  Collaborative  and  virtual  information  environments; 

•  Simultaneous  military  operations;  and 

•  Effects-based  operations. 

Once  completed,  we  will  use  Joint  Forces  Command's  analyses  to  inform  our 
planning  and  budget  decisions  for  transformation,  the  need  for  which  has  been 
reinforced  by  recent  experience.  Another  order-of-magnitude  improvement  is 
needed  in  the  capabilities  of  our  joint  force  to  deal  effectively  with  the  many 
uncertain  and  dangerous  challenges  that  arc  in  our  future. 


Applying  the  Defense  Strategy 

•  We  in  the  Department  are  aligning  all  of  our  activities  and  programs  with  the 
new  Defense  Strategy.  One  area  that  I  would  like  to  describe  in  some  detail  for 
you  is  our  reexamination  of  our  global  military  "footprint"  -  in  particular,  our 
forces,  bases,  and  infrastructure  abroad. 

•  Recently,  we  have  been  focusing  significant  attention  on  realigning  our  global 
military  footprint,  an  essential  component  of  our  broader  efforts  to  underwrite 
the  new  Defense  Strategy  and  protect  our  Nation's  security. 

•  We  are  seeking  to  rearrange  our  military  footprint  overseas  in  two  key  ways: 

•    Tailoring  the  mix  of  our  military  capabilities  stationed  or  deployed  in  key 
regions  to  the  particular  conditions  of  each  region;  and 
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•  Strengthening  our  capabilities  for  prompt  global  military  action  anywhere 
in  the  world  and  at  any  time,  to  complement  our  regional  military  presence. 

As  we  do  so,  we  are  trying  both  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  that  we  can  of 
the  rotation  base  of  military  personnel  that  provides  the  forces  needed  for 
overseas  deployments  and  to  reduce  the  strain  on  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform  caused  by  long  deployments  away  from  home. 

Particularly  important  to  our  global  realignment  is  the  work  being  done  by  the 
U.S.  Combatant  Commander  in  Korea,  General  Laporte,  to  apply  the  Defense 
Strategy  to  the  real-world  choices  that  we  face  on  the  Korean  peninsula. 

The  proposals  we  have  been  working  through  with  our  ally,  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  will  provide  us  with  greater  immediate  deterrent  capability  and,  if 
deterrence  fails,  a  more  robust  capability  to  respond  swiftly  and  more  flexibly 
to  an  attack.  They  also  will  enable  us  to  make  more  efficient  use  of  our 
military  manpower  by  better  aligning  our  rotational  policies  with  the 
circumstances  we  face. 

Our  proposed  changes  include: 

•  Relocating  forces  back  from  the  demilitarized  zone  (DMZ)  that  separates 
the  two  countries; 

•  Significantly  reducing  the  heavy  concentration  of  U.S.  forces  in  downtown 
Seoul;  and 

•  Enabling  our  forces  to  begin  responding  effectively  immediately,  rather 
than  falling  back  and  waiting  for  reinforcements. 

In  addition,  as  General  Laporte  recently  announced  in  South  Korea,  we  plan  to 
make  substantial  investments  over  the  next  four  years  to  further  strengthen 
deterrence  on  the  Korean  peninsula  and  our  warfighting  capabilities  in  East 
Asia. 

Enhancements  under  this  plan  will  strengthen  our  capabilities  to  deter  and 
defeat  North  Korean  aggression  through  investments  in  better  intelligence, 
surveillance,  and  reconnaissance;  command  and  control;  operational  combat 
capabilities;  and  more  rapid  reinforcement  and  employment. 

Our  plans  envision  over  150  enhancements  and  include  fielding  of  unmanned 
aerial  vehicles,  command  and  control  upgrades.  Army  aviation  deployments, 
and  a  range  of  mobility  improvements. 
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•  Taken  as  a  whole,  these  changes  will  make  the  forces  that  we  could  bring  to 
bear  in  a  Korean  contingency  more  capable,  and  they  will  strengthen  our 
ability  to  employ  our  forces  on  very  rapid  timelines. 

•  No  longer  will  our  forces  be  based  near  the  DMZ  as  a  political  "trip  wire" 
as  they  did  throughout  the  Cold  War.  They  will  have  far  greater  flexibility 
and  ability  to  maneuver. 

•  These  changes  will  reduce  the  prospect  of  having  to  fight  to  recover  initial 
losses  of  territory  in  such  a  conflict,  while  putting  us  in  a  better  position  to 
help  protect  Korean  lives  and  property. 

•  We  also  expect  our  South  Korean  allies  to  increase  investments  in  their 
large  and  capable  ground  forces,  which  would  play  a  crucial  role  in 
defeating  any  North  Korean  attack. 

•  WTien  all  of  these  changes  are  implemented,  the  result  will  be  a  more  potent 
military  contribution  to  the  combined  defense  of  South  Korea. 

It  is  important  that  the  changes  we  make  should  be  the  product  of  close 
consultation  with  our  allies  and  should  preserve  and  reinforce  the  U.S.  ability 
♦.o  meet  our  alliance  commitments.  Bilateral  discussions  on  the  details  and    > 
timelines  of  our  proposals  are  ongoing. 

Consonant  with  our  plans  to  increase  our  combat  power  to  deter  North  Korea, 
we  believe  that  South  Korea  needs  to  spend  more  than  its  current  2.7%  of  GDP 
to  strengthen  its  defense  capabilities.  South  Korea's  substantial  economic 
development  over  the  last  few  decades  has  made  it  capable  of  sharing  even 
more  of  the  defense  burden  than  it  already  does. 

Given  the  strength  of  the  Korean  economy  and  the  nature  of  the  enemy  that  it 
is  facing,  it  would  be  appropriate  for  South  Korea  to  increase  defense  spending 
significantly  and  invest  those  funds  in  key  transformational  capabilities. 


Current  Operations  and  Military  Capabilities 

Now,  having  discussed  our  new  Defense  Strategy  and  how  we  are  applying 
that  new  strategy  in  particular  to  the  dangers  on  the  Korean  peninsula,  1  would 
like  to  discuss  our  current  operations  in  Iraq  and  our  efforts  to  effectively 
manage  the  associated  defense  risks. 
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We  are  devoting  military  forces  and  other  assets  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  the  mission  and  the  conditions  on  the  ground  in  Iraq.  In  some 
ways,  winning  the  peace  in  Iraq  is  more  challenging  than  winning  the  war;  but 
the  stakes  in  success  are  large  as  well. 

We  currently  have  approximately  146,000  U.S.  military  personnel  operating  in 
Iraq  and  additional  personnel  in  other  countries  in  the  region  (e.g.,  the  Gulf 
states)  supporting  those  operations. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  number  and  capability  of  coalition  forces  pledged  to 
contribute  to  the  current  operations  in  Iraq  is  growing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  marks  only  90  days  since  the  start  of  major  combat 
operations  in  Iraq.  It  is  only  seven  weeks  since  President  Bush  announced  the 
end  of  major  combat  operations— and  I  emphasize  the  word  "major."  As  we 
expected  and  planned  for,  smaller  combat  operations  in  Iraq  continue,  even  as 
we  work  with  Iraqis  to  establish  stable  and  secure  areas  throughout  Iraq. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  process  of  stabilizing  Iraq  is  not  a  uniform 
process.  We  have  made  great  progress  in  some  areas  of  the  country,  but  we 
continue  to  face  an  adaptive  and  determined  enemy,  though  conventionally 
defeated,  that  is  nevertheless  intent  on  killing  Americans  and  Iraqis  -  and 
disrupting  the  establishment  of  order  in  Iraqi  society  and  the  process  of 
recovery.  A  regime  that  employed  tens  of  thousands  of  thugs  and  war 
criminals  does  not  simply  disappear  overnight.  But  these  are  not  the  typical  . 
guerillas:  Because  they  abused,  tortured,  and  killed  scores  of  their  own  people 
for  decades,  in  most  areas  of  the  country  they  do  not  benefit  from  the  support 
of  a  sympathetic  population.  We  will  continue  our  work  to  eliminate  these 
surviving  elements  of  the  Saddam  regime  -  and  the  foreigners  who  have  joined 
their  lost  cause.  We  will  eliminate  them  -  but  it  will  take  time.  How  long  this 
phase  of  the  war  will  last  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  predict. 

But,  even  as  smaller  combat  operations  continue  in  some  parts  of  Iraq,  we.  can 
chart  real  progress  in  stabilizing  the  country.  For  example,  in  the  South,  the 
country's  second  largest  city,  Basra,  with  a  population  of  almost  1.3  million 
people,  most  of  them  Shi'a  and  overwhelmingly  grateful  to  be  free  of 
Saddam's  tyranny,  is  now  stable. 

In  Northern  Iraq,  including  the  two  large  cities  of  Mosul  and  Kirkuk,  with  a 
combined  population  of  more  than  2.5  million.  Major  General  Dave  Petraeus 
and  the  101^'  Air  Assault  Division  have  made  significant  progress  towards  a 
stable  situation. 
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And  in  Baghdad,  there  is  progress  to  report.  While  the  security  situation  still 
imposes  restrictions  on  our  ability  to  move  freely,  Baghdad  is  not  a  city  in 
anarchy:  Shops  are  open  and  the  city  is  bustling  with  traffic.  Power  and  water 
and  other  basic  services  also  have  been  restored. 

Our  success  in  rooting  out  Baathist  remnants,  disarming  them,  and  preempting 
any  efforts  on  their  part  to  reorganize  will  ease  the  security  situation.  With  the 
success  of  these  smaller  combat  operations  we  will  be  able  to  be  more 
successful  in  the  conduct  of  our  overall  stability  operations.  And  we  are 
making  progress  in  standing  up  Iraqi  security  forces  that  can  deal  with  more 
conventional  challenges  to  law  and  order. 

An  essential  element  of  our  efforts  to  secure  Iraq  is  the  work  we  are  doing  to 
reform  and  strengthen  the  Iraqi  police  as  a  functional  and  productive  institution 
in  Iraqi  civil  society.  One  of  our  principal  challenges  is  that  the  old  Iraqi 
police  need  to  be  replaced  or  retrained.  Their  leadership  was  corrupted  by  the 
old  regime,  and  they  were  trained  to  raid  people's  homes  at  night  rather  than 
conduct  street  patrols.  We  are  making  progress  in  this  endeavor  with  each 
passing  day.  In  Baghdad,  for  example,  there  are  now  some  8,000  police 
officers  back  at  work  and  2,000  on  patrol.  Eighteen  police  stations  and  three 
police  divisions  are  operating  24  hours  a  day,  and  23  out  of  42  police  stations 
are  scheduled  to  reopen  by  the  end  of  this  month.  We  are  seeing  similar  trends 
in  other  major  cities  in  Iraq. 

We  are  also  making  progress  in  enlisting  other  nations,  including  some  who 
were  not  members  of  the  original  coalition,  to  contribute  to  stabilization  and 
peacekeeping  operations.  The  responsibility  for  helping  the  Iraqi  people  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet  and  build  a  new  and  free  Iraq  needs  to  be  a  shared 
responsibility. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Poland  have  made  public  their  intention  to  lead 
peacekeeping  divisions  staffed  by  coalition  countries,  and  including  some 
countries  that  did  not  join  the  coalition  initially  but  now  think  it  appropriate  to 
contribute  based  on  the  UNSCR  and  other  actions.  Among  the  countries  that 
have  publicly  indicated  their  willingness  to  participate  are  Spain,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Slovakia,  Denmark,  Ukraine,  and  Hungary.  We  expect  a  number 
of  other  countries  similarly  to  announce  their  participation  in  these 
peacekeeping  divisions  in  the  coming  days. 

In  addition  to  our  continuing  operations  in  Iraq,  we  are  sustaining  other 
deployments  consistent  with  U.S.  Defense  Strategy,  including: 
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•  Stability  operations  in  Afghanistan,  involving  around  10,000  U.S.  military 
personnel; 

•  A  range  of  other  deployments  associated  with  the  war  on  terrorism  in  the 
Horn  of  Africa  and  elsewhere; 

•  Defending  the  United  States  homeland  from  attack; 

•  Maintaining  a  strong  deterrent  posture  throughout  Asia;  and 

•  Other  operations,  including  continuing  rotational  deployments  in  the 
Balkans  and  Sinai. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld  and  General  Myers,  General  Pace,  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Military  Departments,  the  Service  Chiefs,  and  our  Combatant  Commanders  are 
working  together  to  ensure  that  we  are  managing  our  forces'  deployments  in 
Iraq  and  elsewhere  during  this  period  as  effectively  as  possible,  with  due 
regard  in  particular  to  both  operational  and  force  management  risks. 

•  While  it  is  true  that  our  current  operations  in  Iraq  constitute  a  new  and 
important  military  commitment,  the  elimination  of  the  threat  of  aggression 
posed  by  Saddam  Hussein's  regime  has  also  relieved  us  of  a  substantial 
threat. 

Nonetheless,  we  still  must  balance  the  need  to  recover  fi-om  the  demands  of 
combat  in  Iraq  with  the  need  to  continue  to  meet  the  many  challenges  to  U.S. 
interests  that  confront  us  in  this  dangerous  era. 

Our  management  focus  seeks  to  ensure  that  the  individual  Services'  plans  to 
reset  their  forces  mesh  well  with  one  another  and  with  our  overall  Defense 
Strategy,  policies,  and  posture  needs  in  the  immediate  post-combat  period. 

In  addition,  as  coalition  contributions  grow,  and  as  we  help  stand  up  effective 
Iraqi  security  forces,  our  military  level  of  effort  in  Iraq  will  diminish. 

Moreover,  the  Department  of  Defense,  with  the  help  of  the  Congress,  can  make 
progress  in  key  areas  -  most  importantly,  rationalizing  our  personnel  policies 
so  that  military  personnel  are  performing  core  military  duties;  reducing  and 
realigning  our  domestic  base  infrastructure;  and  changing  our  overseas  military 
footprint  -  so  that  our  ability  to  meet  these  challenges  will  be  significantly 
strengthened. 
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We  live  in  a  dangerous  and  uncertain  world,  one  in  which  we  could  be 
confronted  with  a  crisis  or  contingency  requiring  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
military  forces  for  combat  operations  on  relatively  short  notice. 

For  example,  while  we  are  striving  to  seek  a  diplomatic  solution  with  our  allies 
in  the  region  to  the  threat  presented  by  North  Korea's  program  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons,  it  is  important  that  we  maintain  a  strong  deterrent  capability 
against  possible  North  Korean  aggression. 

No  one  should  have  any  doubts  about  our  capabilities  for  dealing  with  such 
adventurism:  If  North  Korea  were  to  attack  South  Korea  or  Japan,  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  have  the  military  capabilities  to  defeat  North  Korea,  using 
all  of  the  means  at  our  disposal,  including  the  enormously  improved  strike 
capabilities  that  the  world  has  just  seen  in  Iraq  and  earlier  in  Afghanistan. 

A  war  in  Korea  would  be  costly  and  destructive,  but  there  can  be  no  question 
of  its  outcome:  We  would  vanquish  the  North  Korean  military  and  ensure  its 
aggressive  rulers  could  never  again  threaten  their  neighbors  and  the  stability  of 
the  region. 


Managing  the  Force 

•  Of  course,  an  important  element  of  our  ability  to  deal  with  such  crises  while  : 
sustaining  our  current  commitments  is  the  mobilization  of  our  Reserve 
component  forces  and  the  other  force  management  measures  we  have  taken. 

•  We  currently  have  about  210,000  Reservists  mobilized,  about  18%  of  the 
Reserve  component  force  of  1 .2  million,  in  support  of  Operations  Noble  Eagle, 
Enduring  Freedom,  and  Iraqi  Freedom. 

J    Cognizant  of  the  force  management  risks  associated  with  over-use  of  the  - 
Reserve  component,  our  policies  strive  to  balance  those  risks  against  the        > 
operational  risks  presented  by  threats  such  as  North  Korea. 

•  In  doing  so,  we  have  tried  to  minimize  the  burden  on  families,  employers,  and 
communities  through  a  variety  of  support  programs. 

•  Despite  such  efforts,  the  recent  mobilization  has  highlighted  shortages  in  some 
capabilities  that  stress  the  Reserve  component  -  intelligence,  military  and 
security  police,  special  operations,  and  other  areas. 
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•  We  are  actively  exploring  possible  solutions  to  redress  Active  and  Reserve 
force  mix  imbalances,  including: 

•  Improving  volunteerism  to  provide  trained,  ready  individual  reservists  and 
units; 

•  Expanding  the  use  of  "reach-back"  to  reduce  the  footprint  in  theater; 

•  Streamlining  the  mobilization  process  to  improve  responsiveness;  and 

•  Redistributing  specific  capabilities  between  and  within  the  Active  and 
Reserve  components. 

•  Some  rebalancing  is  being  addressed  in  the  FY04  defense  budget,  but  more  can 
be  done.  As  we  further  develop  our  strategy,  we  will  consult  with  the 
Congress  on  this  important  issue. 

•  Another  tool  we  have  used  to  help  us  manage  the  commitments  of  our  military 
forces  has  been  stop-loss  authority. 

•  As  you  know,  during  the  national  emergency  declared  by  the  President  in 
support  of  Opeiation  Enduring  Freedom  and  extending  to  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom,  the  Military  Departments  have  used  stop-loss  authority  to 
involuntarily  extend  the  tours  of  selected  Service  members  beyond  their  date  of 
separation. 

•  At  the  high  point  of  the  stop-loss  program,  about  30,000  personnel  were 
affected.  Just  last  month,  the  Military  Departments  began  implementing  plans 
to  phase  out  their  stop-loss  programs  as  operational  requirements  and  force 
stability  allow. 

•  This  phase-out  period  will  continue  into  the  first  quarter  of  FY  2004. 


Concluding  Remarks 

•    Of  course,  coalition  forces  are  still  engaged  in  military  operations  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  and  our  efforts  there  constitute  an  important  element  of  our 
ability  to  manage  the  deployments  and  operations  of  U.S.  military  forces  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 
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We  will  be  able  to  reduce  our  level  of  effort  in  Iraq  as  the  coalition  completes 
the  work  of  defeating  the  remnants  of  Saddam  Hussein's  regime  and  setting  the 
conditions  for  reconstruction.  Our  ability  to  do  so  is  not  calendar-driven  but 
determined  in  large  part  by  conditions  on  the  ground,  including  the  level  and 
capability  of  coalition  contributions;  the  time  and  effort  needed  to  recruit  and 
train  effective  Iraqi  military  forces;  the  level  of  security  in  Iraq;  and  the 
external  threats  Iraq  may  face.  In  light  of  these  uncertainties,  it  would  be 
speculative  to  try  to  state  the  precise  duration  and  quantity  of  our  force 
presence  in  Iraq.  Our  forces  will  be  there  for  as  long  as  they  are  needed,  and 
not  a  day  longer. 

More  broadly,  we  put  a  lot  of  effort  into  getting  the  balance  right  between  our 
force  structure  and  end-strength  on  one  hand,  and  our  level  of  investment  in 
future  military  capabilities  on  the  other. 

We  believe  this  balance  enables  us  to  manage  the  fiill  range  of  defense  risks 
effectively  to  provide  for  our  Nation's  security  needs.  While  it  is  important  to 
reassess  this  balance  as  circumstances  abroad  change  and  as  we  gain  greater 
understanding  of  our  capabilities  and  resources,  we  must  be  careful  about 
."hanging  direction  too  frequently,  as  there  are  real  costs  in  moving  resources, 
irom  one  area  to  another. 

The  Department  is  planning  on  continued,  substantial  increases  in  real  defense 
•pending  over  the  next  five  years.  We  will  continue  to  seek  to  gain  maximum 
fficiency  from  the  resources  with  which  we  are  provided.  Our  ability  to  do  so 
3nd  to  continue  to  strike  the  critical  balance  between  force  structure  and 
investments,  a  balance  that  is  so  central  to  managing  the  range  of  risks  that  we 
confront,  is  contingent  upon  a  few  key  parameters. 

First,  we  need  the  flexibility  to  manage  our  civilian  personnel  workforce  to    ■ 
achieve  the  goals  that  we  are  seeking. 

•     We  appreciate  the  forward-looking  position  that  the  Committee  and  the 
i^ouse  have  taken  on  our  proposed  National  Security  Personnel  System. 
The  need  for  the  agility  that  NSPS  would  provide  grows  greater  every 
day  with  real  global  commitments  and  retirements  by  the  baby  boom 
generation. 

'>     We  want  to  realign  our  personnel  and  the  functions  they  perform  such 
that  we  do  not  have  uniformed  military  personnel  engaged  in  tasks  that 
are  not  inherently  military. 
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•  Once  we  have  successfully  achieved  that  goal,  it  will  free  up  additional 
military  personnel  both  to  help  support  our  current  commitments  and  to 
provide  us  with  the  capability  to  deal  with  unforeseen  challenges. 

•  Our  civilian  personnel  have  performed  extraordinarily  in  the  war  on 
terrorism  in  spite  of  the  rigidities  of  the  current  civil  service  system. 
NSPS  will  remove  a  good  share  of  that  burden  -  with  a  more  flexible 
and  fairer  system  for  hiring,  paying,  assigning,  advancing,  and  retaining 
the  right  civilians. 

•  We  believe  that  the  Committee  version  provides  a  fiill  set  of  flexible 
tools  for  employees  and  managers  while  protecting  fundamental  civil 
service  values.  We  need  to  get  NSPS  in  place  so  that  transformation  to 
a  more  agile  organization  can  accelerate. 

We  also  need  the  Congress  to  help  us  move  forward  with  another  round  of  base 
closures  and  realignments  in  2005. 

•  BRAC,  as  part  of  our  overall  effort  to  transform  our  global  military 
posture,  is  the  only  means  to  address  comprehensively  our  infrastructure 
requirements  and  to  ensure  that  the  bases  and  facilities  we  maintain 
support  U.S.  Defense  Strategy. 

'-'    Through  base  realignments  and  closures,  we  will  reconfigure  our 

current  infrastructure  into  one  in  which  operational  capacity  maximizes 
both  warfighting  capability  and  efficiency. 

•  BRAC  also  will  help  the  Department  eliminate  excess  physical  capacity 
-  the  operation,  sustainment,  and  recapitalization  of  which  diverts 
scjnre  resources  from  needed  defense  capability. 

Finally,  we  need  to  rezurange  our  global  miHtary  footprint,  as  discussed  earlier, 
lo  strengthen  our  deterrent  posture  in  regions  critical  to  U.S.  interests  and  gain 
maximum  etTiciency  out  of  our  rotation  base. 

We  have  a  military  that  has  earned  the  admiration  of  the  world.  It  is  a  product 
of  the  bravest  and  most  professional  men  and  women  any  country  could  wish 
for,  armed  with  capabilities  that  no  country  has  ever  before  been  able  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  its  fighting  forces.  We  need  to  maintain  both  of  those  great 
strengths  into  the  future  as  we  confront  the  new  and  dangerous  challenges  of 
the  21^'  Century.  We  appreciate  the  support  that  this  Committee  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  continue  to  give  us  in  that  effort. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee:  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  today  to  discuss  worldwide  U.S.  military  commitments.  I'd  like  to  first  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  of  our  armed  forces.  Your 
efforts  are  essential  to  our  success,  and  we  greatly  appreciate  your  continued  support. 

As  our  military  forces  work  to  stabilize  Iraq  and  help  the  people  reconstmct  their 
government  and  their  economy,  we  continue  to  assess  the  impact  of  Operation  IRAQI 
FREEDOM  and  other  operations  on  our  ability  to  maintain  a  global  defense  posture 
capable  of  addressing  challenges  we  may  face  in  the  fiJture.  Your  military  stands  ready 
to  sustain  stability  operations  in  Iraq,  as  well  as  to  meet  other  contingencies  that  may 
arise. 

CAPABILITY  TO  CONDUCT  MULTIPLE  OPERATIONS 

While  we  have  significant  forces  deployed  to  Operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM  and  other 
operations  worldwide,  sufficient  combat  power  remains  available  to  swiftly  defeat  any. 
adversary.  Our  current  defense  strategy  lies  well  within  available  capabilities.  Our 
combatant  commanders  in  Pacific  Command  and  European  Command,  responsible  for 
areas  in  which  future  operations  may  occur,  retain  the  capabilities  to  meet  their  assigned 
missions.  Continued  military  and  diplomatic  engagement  with  our  allies  in  areas  of 
concern  will  help  to  ensure  unimpeded  access  to  air  and  sea  ports  of  debarkation  and 
provide  additional  combat  power  and  support  for  our  forces  when  needed 
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TROOP  LEVEL  US'  IRAQ 

Meeting  the  needs  of  the  current  situation  drives  the  mix  and  number  of  our  mihtary 
forces  required  for  service  in  Iraq.  We  have  approximately  150,000  U.S.  military 
personnel  in  Iraq  and  an  additional  1 20,000  in  Central  Command's  area  of  responsibility. 
These  forces  operate  throughout  the  region  in  support  of  Operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM 
and  Operation  ENDURING  FREEDOM.  We  will  continue  to  assess  the  situation  and 
adjust  the  future  force  structure  mix  as  required. 

IMPACT  ON  GUARD  AND  RESERVES 

Guard  and  Reserve  forces  play  a  vital  role  in  our  Total  Force  equation.  We  reached 
our  peak  of  223,000  for  mobilized  reser\'es  during  the  height  of  hostilities  in  Iraq.  As  of 
1 1  June,  we  have  approximately  210,000  reserves  on  active  duty.  Our  goal  is  to 
demobilize  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  will  maintain  our  Reserve  and  Guard  members  on 
active  duty  only  as  long  as  absolutely  necessary.  Studies  are  ongoing  to  determine  new 
"steady  state  requirements"  for  which  we  intend  to  utilize  the  Reserve  components.  This 
will  allow  us  to  balance  critical  capabilities  between  the  Active  and  Reserve  components 
and  improve  the  mobilization  process. 

END-STRENGTH 

Operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM  has  driven  immediate,  near-term  end-strength 
requirements.  Although  current  operations  require  mobilization  of  a  portion  of  the 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  Components,  we  do  not  anticipate  any  long-term 
requirement  to  increase  end-strength. 
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READINESS 

Readiness  of  units  and  forces  committed  to  on-going  global  operations  remains  high. 
Service  reconstitution  plans  are  well  underway  for  the  redeployment  of  assets  from 
Operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM,  and  Service  reports  indicate  orJy  a  marginal  change  in 
overall  readiness  levels.  We  can  continue  to  sustain  these  high  levels  of  readiness  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  However,  at  some  point  the  forces  and  key  enablers  that  have  been 
committed  for  the  longest  period  of  time  will  require  some  time  to  reconstitute.  Forces 
redeploying  to  their  home  stations  will  reestablish  training  and  exercise  schedules,  while 
conducting  much  needed  maintenance.  This  recovery  period  will  require  innovative  and 
flexible  solutions.  Longer-term  readiness  challenges  will  rely  heavily  on  the  continued 
support  of  Congress  to  adequately  fund  replenishment  of  critical  resources. 

GLOBAL  FOOTPRINT 

The  Geo-Strategic  environment  around  the  globe  continues  to  change  quickly;  our 
capability  and  capacity  to  influence  and  support  these  changes  must  keep  pace  to  remain 
effective.  Our  concept  is  framed  to  position  U.S.  forces  optimally  to  influence  the  threats 
we  now  face  and  create  presence  and  capacity  through  a  network  of  joint  forward 
operating  bases  and  locations. 

BRAC 

Resources  are  finite,  and  every  attempt  must  be  made  to  eliminate  excess 
infrastructure  to  allow  for  increased  defense  capability.  While  well  thought  out  base 
reductions  will  maximize  both  our  warfighting  capability  and  efficiency,  it  is  important 
that  BRAC  decisions  be  based  on  the  overall  global  footprint,  not  simply  on  current  base 
usage.     Recent  operations  in  Iraq  and  elsewhere  require  us  to  look  at  how  best  to  support 
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our  total  force  requirements.  This  includes  forces  that  are  stationed  overseas,  and  forces 
that  are  projected  overseas  from  home  bases  to  link-up  with  prepositioned  equipment. 
The  military's  contribution  to  the  BRAC  discussion  must  include  a  thorough 
understanding  of  this  overall  footprint,  to  include  the  impact  that  moving  forces  from 
overseas  locations  will  have  on  our  bases  and  training  requirements  here  at  home. 

SUMMARY 
Your  military  has  performed  well  in  recent  months,  and  stands  ready  to  continue  to 
support  missions  in  Iraq,  in  Afghanistan,  and  wherever  called  upon  to  serve.  The  Global 
War  on  Terrorism,  as  the  President  has  indicated,  will  be  long  and  difficult.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  defend  this  nation  against  terrorists  and  those  who  would  harbor  or 
support  them,  and  we  will  do  just  that.  Tliank  you. 
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The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  DC.    20500 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  the  briefing  this  morning.  I  share  your  concern  about  the 
continuing  threat  posed  by  Saddam  Hussem  and  his  efforts  to  produce  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  (WMD).  1  would  like  to  offer  my  assistance  as  the  administration  considers  how  to 
deal  with  this  threat. 

Before  Congress  can  authorize  any  military  action  Uiat  might  be  part  of  the  administration's  plan, 
we  must  have  answers  to  more  questions  than  were  able  to  be  raised  at  today's  meeting.  Our 
constitutional  duty  requires  us  to  ensure  that  all  implications  of  such  action  are  considered  in 
advance   The  case  has  not  yet  been  fully  made  as  to  what  the  threat  is,  why  military  force  is  an 
appropriate  way  of  addressing  the  threat,  and  why  acuon  must  occur  now.  In  short.  Congress 
and  the  American  people  must  be  clear  on  your  strategic  vision  before  we  can  authorize  a 
specific  course  of  action.  I  believe,  like  Clausewitz,  that  in  strategy  there  is  an  "imperative... not 
to  take  the  first  step  without  considenng  the  last" 

■Vour  strategy  for  dealing  with  Iraq  must  address  the  fundamental  questions  of  the  threat,  the 
method  of  acting,  and  the  timing.  Furthermore,  any  strategy  to  eliminate  Iraqi  WMD  must  also 
address  several  component  issues,  each  of  which  raises  critical  questions. 

1     How  to  mana2e  Iraq's  transition  to  a  stable  post-Saddam  regime 

As  1  mentioned  to  you  this  moming,  this  is  a  crucial  quesuon  for  administration  strategy  to 
answer  in  advance  of  any  military  action.  1  have  no  doubt  that  our  military  would  decisively 
defeat  Iraq's  forces  and  remove  Saddam.  But  like  the  proverbial  dog  chasing  the  car  down 
the  road,  we  must  consider  what  we  would  do  afler  we  caught  it 

As  Sun-Tzu  said  in  the  classic  strategic  treatise,  Ue  An  of  War,  "To  win  victory  is  easy;  to 
preserve  its  fruits,  difficult."  Military  planners  and  political  leaders  alike  knew  this  in  World 
War  11.  Planning  for  the  occupation  of  Germany  and  Japan — two  economically  viable. 
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technologically  sophisticated  nations — took  place  well  in  advance  of  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
extreme  difficulty  of  occupying  Iraq  with  its  history  of  autocratic  rule,  its  balkanized  ethnic 
tensions,  and  its  isolated  economic  system  argues  both  for  careful  consideration  of  the 
benefits  and  risks  of  undertaking  military  action  and  for  detailed  advanced  occupation 
planning  if  such  military  action  is  approved. 

Specifically,  your  strategy  must  consider  the  form  of  a  replacement  regime  and  take  seriously 
the  possibility  that  this  regime  might  be  rejected  by  the  Iraqi  people,  leading  to  civil  unrest 
and  even  anarchy.  The  effort  must  be  to  craft  a  stable  regime  that  will  be  geopolitically 
preferable  to  Saddam  and  will  incorporate  the  disparate  interests  of  all  groups  within  Iraq — ■ 
Shi'a,  Sunni,  and  Kurd.  We  must  also  plan  now  for  what  to  do  with  members  of  the  Baath 
party  that  continue  to  support  Saddam  and  with  the  scientists  and  engineers  who  have 
expertise  bom  of  the  Iraqi  WMD  program. 

All  these  efforts  require  careful  planning  and  long-term  commitment  of  manpower  and 
resources.  The  American  people  must  be  clear  about  the  amount  of  money  and  the  number 
of  soldiers  that  will  have  to  be  devoted  to  this  eiTort  for  many  years  to  come. 

How  to  ensure  the  action  in  Iraq  does  not  undermine  international  support  for  the  broader 
war  on  terrorism 

In  planning  for  military  operations  in  Iraq,  we  cannot  ignore  the  lack  of  international  support 
to  date.  Pre-emptive  action  against  Iraq  is  currently  vocally  opposed  by  many  of  our  allies 
and  friends  throughout  the  world  and  particularly  in  the  Middle  East 

When  we  are  seen  as  acting  against  the  concerns  of  large  numbers  of  our  friends,  it  calls  into 
question  the  "humble"  approach  to  international  relations  you  espoused  during  the 
presidential  campaign.  More  than  that,  it  has  several  potentially  damaging  long-term 
consequences.  First,  it  risks  losing  the  large  number  of  partners  needed  to  prosecute  the 
global  war  on  terrorism.  To  ferret  terrorist  groups  out  of  their  many  hiding  places,  we  must 
have  broad  allied  support.  Second,  it  risks  seriously  damaging  U.S.  moral  legitimacy, 
potentially  providing  states  like  India  and  Pakistan  with  a  preemptive  option  that  could  drive 
long-standing  conflicts  beyond  containable  boimds. 

Finally  and  perhaps  most  dangerously,  actions  without  broad  Arab  support  may  inflame  the 
sources  of  terrorism,  causing  unrest  and  anger  throughout  the  Muslim  world.  This  dynamic 
will  be  worse  if  Iraq  attacks  Israel — perhaps  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction — and  draws 
them  into  the  conflict.  Iran,  which  has  the  potential  to  seize  a  reformist  path,  may  well  move 
away  from  the  United  States  in  the  face  of  attacks  that  could  next  be  taken  against  them. 
Together,  these  dynamics  will  make  achieving  i>eace  in  the  Middle  East  more  difficult  and 
may  well  provide  the  rationale  for  more  terrorist  attacks  against  Americans. 

These  concerns  do  not  make  military  action  in  Iraq  untenable.  They  do,  however,  highlight  ..> 
the  depth  and  importance  of  the  issues  to  be  addressed  before  we  strike.  We  need  to  ensure 
that  in  taking  out  Saddam,  we  don't  win  the  battle  and  lose  the  war. 
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3.    How  to  ensure  that  the  United  States  can  execute  this  operation  successfiillv  as  well  as  its 
other  military  missions 

As  you  are  well  aware,  Mr.  President,  the  consideration  of  military  action  against  Iraq  comes 
at  a  time  when  U.S.  forces  are  actively  engaged  throughout  the  world  in  a  range  of  missions. 
Given  the  operational  pressures  these  forces  currently  face,  we  must  ask  what  the  risks  and 
trade-offs  will  be  of  defeating  Iraq,  particularly  if  Iraqi  forces  mass  in  Baghdad  for  urban 
operations.  How  many  casualties  must  the  American  people  be  prepared  to  take  in  a  worst- 
case  scenario?  What  will  the  impact  of  sustained  operations  be  on  so-called  high-demand 
low-density  assets?  What  military  operations  might  we  have  to  forego  because  of  continued 
demands  in  Iraq?  Will  we  still  be  prepared  for  the  range  of  other  threats  that  might  emerge 
throughout  the  world?  With  little  allied  support  and  contributions,  will  we  still  be  able  to 
maintain  military  spending  on  transformational  technologies  and  on  sound  quality  of  life  for 
our  forces  if  we  are  bearing  a  huge  wartime  cost  alone?  What  will  be  the  impact  on  the 
domestic  economy  of  these  resources  drains  and  of  the  long-term  costs  of  reconstructing 
Iraq?  These  questions  must  be  answered  before  any  military  action  commences  so  that  the 
American  people  understand  the  risks  and  the  sacrifices  involved. 

I  ask  these  questions  only  to  highlight  the  complexity  of  the  undertaking  and  the  need  for 
Congress,  the  American  people,  and  our  friends  around  the  world  to  understand  exactly  what  is 
at  stake  and  why  we  must  act  now.  Only  such  a  comprehensive  strategic  approach  will  ensure 
that  we  commit  U.S.  troops  consciously  and  with  ftill  knowledge  of  the  range  of  challenges  we 
face — both  in  the  initial  campaign  and  in  the  long  aftermath  to  follow.  Even  a  strategy  that  has 
military  action  as  its  centerpiece  will  require  great  diplomatic  efforts  to  ensure  its  success.  I  look 
fcMTward  to  bt^aring  the  administration's  answers  and  to  working  with  you  to  find  the  best  course 
ofactioru 

Sincerely, 


sM^m^ 


Ike  Skelton 
Ranking  Democrat 
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unJ«'»S?^?"?.«t^,NA  ONE  HUNDRED  SEVENTH  CONGRESS 

"^^^i'S.Tz.,.^  March  18,2003 


The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington, DC.    20500 

Dear  Mr.  President; 

This  is  a  cnlical  week  for  our  nation  and  for  the  world.  As  you  prepare  to  make 
the  most  difficult  decision  of  sending  our  troops  into  combat,  the  thoughts  and  prayers  of 
all  Ajnencans  are  with  you    My  colleagues  here  in  Congress  have  many  different  views 
on  the  wisdom  of  action  in  Iraq  and  the  seventy  of  its  consequences.  But  we  are  united 
in  our  support  for  all  the  men  and  women  who  serve  this  nation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  forces  will  be  victorious  in  any  conflict,  but  there  is 
great  potential  for  a  ragged  ending  to  a  war  as  we  deal  with  the  aftermath.  I  appreciate 
the  efTons  that  members  of  your  administration  have  made  to  keep  me  informed  about 
plans  for  the  administration  and  reconstniction  of  Iraq  following  military  conflict.  Your 
team  has  thought  about  many  of  the  things  that  will  need  to  be  done. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld  frequently  talks  about  the  list  he  keeps  of  things  that  could  go 
wrong  in  an  Iraq  war.  I  have  kept  my  own  list — of  things  that  could  go  wrong  after  the 
war  is  over.  The  list  below  is  indicative  of  this  broader  list.  My  hope  is  that  this  will  be 
helpful  to  members  of  your  administration  as  you  continue  to  plan  for  all  possibilities 
These  are  not  complete  scenarios  but  rather  a  senes  of  possible  problems  that  could  occur 
in  some  combination. 

Internal  Divisions  and  External  Influences  in  Iraq 

•  Without  access  to  Iraq  through  Turkey,  U.S.  troops  are  not  present  in  northern  Iraq  in 
large  numbers.  Turkey  enters  northern  Iraq  to  establish  a  buffer  zone  and  fighting 
breaks  out  between  the  Turks  and  Kurds.  A  significant  U.S.  military  force  is  needed 
to  separate  the  groups,  complicating  the  governmental  transition  and  international 
support. 

•  An  uprising  in  Kirkuk  leaves  the  Kurds  in  control  of  areas  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
area.  This  triggers  a  large  Turkish  invasion  to  protect  the  Turkmen  minonty  and  to 
prevent  Kurdish  control  of  oil  resources    Again  this  would  require  U.S.  military 
resources  with  all  the  attending  effects. 

•  In  the  event  that  Turkey  crosses  into  Iraq,  Iran  may  do  the  same,  ostensibly  to  stem 
the  refugee  flows  from  southern  Iraq  and  to  protect  Shi'a  interests 
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•  Shi 'a  populations  in  the  south  rebel  and  undertake  attacks  against  Sunnis.  U.S. 
troops  must  step  in  to  protect  the  Sunnis  and  restore  peace.  These  tensions  resurface 
during  attempts  to  build  a  federal  and  representative  government. 

•  Urban  fighting  in  the  south  brings  Shi'a  into  conflict  with  Sunnis.  The  resulting 
devastation  causes  a  refugee  crisis  as  Shi'a  make  for  the  Iranian  border.  The  results 
of  Saddam's  policy  of  forced  Axabization  of  areas  like  Kirkuk  yield  dangerous 
consequences.  Groups  like  the  Kurds  flow  back  into  these  areas  seeking  to  reclaim 
their  former  homes  and  land,  sparking  conflict  with  Iraqi  Arabs. 

•  Attempts  to  fashion  a  federal  government  in  Baghdad  prove  difficult.  Iran  is  able  to 
establish  proxies  for  its  influence  among  the  Shi'a  representatives.  Once  in  Iraq, 
infighting  breaks  out  among  members  of  the  former  Iraqi  opposition  in  exile.  The 
United  States  is  unable  to  transition  the  administration  of  Iraq  effectively  and  has  to 
remain  in  place,  with  significant  military  backing. 

•  The  war  involves  lengthy  urban  combat,  particularly  in  Baghdad.  Most  infrastructure 
is  destroyed  resulting  in  massive  humanitarian  problems.  The  emphasis  on 
humanitarian  aid  distracts  from  efforts  to  establish  a  new  government.  Once 
established  the  government  faces  massive  political  pressure  from  the  sustained 
humanitarian  crisis. 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

•  Saddam  uses  biological  and  chemical  weapons  against  advancing  U.S.  troops,  but 
also  inflicts  substantial  civilian  casualties.  Efforts  to  stabilize  cities  and  to  establish  a 
government  are  complicated  by  the  need  to  deal  with  the  large  number  of  dead  and  to 
decontaminate  affected  areas. 

•  Saddam  uses  biological  and  chemical  weapons  directly  against  civilian  populations  or 
against  another  Arab  country  and  seeks  to  affix  blame  for  civilian  suffering  to  the 
United  States.  Over  the  period  of  occupation,  this  resentment  complicates  U.S. 
efforts  to  maintain  support  for  reconstruction  efforts. 

•  U.S.  troops  are  unable  to  quickly  find  all  of  Saddam's  capabilities,  requiring  a  long, 
labor-intensive  search  and  anxiety  as  to  when  the  task  is  complete. 

•  Regional  leaders,  for  money  or  to  gain  influence,  retain  caches  of  WMD  and  transfer 
some  to  terrorist  groups. 

•  Saddam  attacks  Israel  with  missiles  containing  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Israel 
retaliates.  Arab  countries,  notably  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan,  come  under  intense 
political  pressure  to  withdraw  their  support  from  the  U.S.  war  effort.  U.S.  forces  are 
forced  to  reposition  operational  centers  into  Iraq  and  Kuwait,  complicating 
reconstruction  and  transition  efforts. 

Oil  Resources 

•  Saddam  sabotages  a  significant  number  of  wells  before  his  defeat.  Current  estimates 
indicate  he  may  already  have  wired  up  to  1,500  of  these  wells.  The  damage  takes 
years  to  contain  at  great  economic  and  environmental  cost  and  removes  a  major 
source  of  reconstruction  funding. 

•  Internal  groups,  such  as  the  Kurds,  seize  oil-rich  land  before  American  troops  reach 
the  area,  causing  internal  clashes  over  these  resources.  Militant  Shi'as  seize  other 
wells  in  the  South. 
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International  Support 

•  The  United  States  takes  immediate  control  of  Iraq's  administration  and  of 
reconstruction.  The  United  Nations  can't  agree  on  how  involved  to  get  given  the 
divisions  among  the  Security  Council  about  the  need  for  conflict.  The  lack  of  UN 
involvement  in  the  administration  makes  the  European  Union  and  others  less  likely  to 
give.  This  situation  delays  reconstruction  and  puts  more  of  the  cost  on  the  United 
States  and  a  smaller  number  of  partners. 

•  U.S.  reconstruction  efforts  that  give  U.S.  corporations  a  great  role  at  the  expense  of 
multilateral  organizations  and  other  participation — as  was  detailed  in  yesterday's 
Wall  Street  Journal — spur  resentment  and  again  limit  the  willingness  of  others  to 
participate. 

American  Commitment 

•  Stabilization  and  reconstruction  prove  more  difficult  than  expected.  U.S.  troop 
requirements  approach  200,000 — the  figure  Genera!  Shinseki  has  mentioned — for  a 
sustained  period.  This  puts  pressure  on  troop  rotations,  reservists,  their  families,  and 
employers  and  requires  a  dramatic  increase  in  end-strength. 

•  Required  funding  reaches  the  figure  suggested  by  a  recent  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  assessment — $20  billion  annually  for  several  years.  During  a  period  of 
economic  difficulty,  the  American  public  calls  for  greater  burdensharing. 

It  is  my  hope  that  none  of  these  eventualities  comes  to  pass.  But  as  you  and  all 
military  leaders  know,  good  planning  requires  considering  the  range  of  possibilities.  It 
also  requires  advance  preparation  of  the  American  people.  You  have  regularly  outhned 
the  reasons  for  why  the  United  States  must  disarm  Iraq.  I  lyge  you  to  do  the  same  in 
explaining  why  we  must  stay  with  Iraq  for  the  long  haul,  even  with  the  economic  and 
military  burdens  this  will  entail. 

As  always,  I  am  willing  to  help  in  any  way  I  can  to  make  this  case  to  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people. 


Sincerely, 


Honorable  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld 
Honorable  Paul  D.  Wolfowitz 
Honorable  Peter  W.  Rodman 
Honorable  Colin  L.  Powell 
Honorable  Richard  L.  Armitage 
Honorable  Condoleezza  Rice 


Ike  Skelton 
Ranking  Democrat 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  SUBMITTED  FOR  THE 

RECORD 

June  18,  2003 


QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  SPRATT 

Mr.  Spratt.  How  many  WMD  sites  did  the  pre-war  planning  identify?  Why  was 
there  a  delay  in  securing  these  sites? 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  There  were  over  500  sites  identified  in  Iraq  pre-war  that 
we  believed  to  be  WMD  related.  CENTCOM  pre-war  planning  placed  priority  on  de- 
feating enemy  forces  and  threats,  including  WMD  threats.  Consistent  with  this  mis- 
sion and  meeting  force  protection  objectives,  CENTCOM  planned  and  executed  the 
security  and  exploitation  of  key  suspected  WMD  sites. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Reportedly,  we  immediately  moved  to  secure  oil  sites;  why  did  we  not 
do  the  same  for  WMD  sites?  Why  wasn't  securing  these  sites  a  higher  priority? 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  The  southern  oil  fields  were  secured  early  in  the  war  be- 
cause of  their  geographic  location  along  the  axis  of  advance  to  Baghdad.  The  north- 
em  oil  fields  around  Kirkuk  took  much  longer  to  secure.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
WMD-related  targets  were  in  and  around  Baghdad,  and  often  times  we  had  to  fight 
our  way  to  those  locations. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Would  additional  more  troops  have  allowed  the  Tuwaitha  facility  to 
be  secured  immediately,  rather  than  bypassed  on  the  drive  to  Baghdad? 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  The  Baghdad  Yellowcake  Storage  Facility  at  Tuwaitha  is 
located  outside  of  Baghdad.  It  was  secured  on  8  April  2003,  within  days  of  Coalition 
forces  coming  upon  it.  Additional  troops  would  not  have  had  any  measurable  impact. 

Mr.  Spratt.  How  many  sites  suspected  of  being  involved  in  WMD  production  have 
not  yet  been  secured? 

Secretary  WoLFOWiTZ.  [The  information  referred  to  is  classified  and  retained  in 
the  committee  files.] 

Mr.  Spratt.  Are  we  discovering  sites  not  identified  in  pre-war  plgmning? 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  It  is  inappropriate  to  comment  on  active  intelligence  gath- 
ering operations  at  this  time.  Coalition  forces,  including  the  Iraq  Survey  Group,  are 
pursuing  all  leads  in  the  search  for  Iraq's  WMD  programs. 

Mr.  Spratt.  What  are  the  Administration's  plans  to  prevent  dangerous,  looted 
materials  from  falling  into  the  hostile  hands? 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  CENTCOM  pre-war  planning  placed  priority  on  defeating 
enemy  forces  and  threats,  including  possible  WMD  threats.  While  accomplishing 
this  mission  and  continuing  to  meet  force  protection  objectives,  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  CENTCOM  forces  have  visited  key  suspected  WMD  sites  and  secured 
those  that  contained  materials  that  could  represent  a  proliferation  or  security  risk. 
Additionally,  Coalition  forces,  working  with  Iraq's  neighbors,  are  seeking  to  secure 
Iraq's  borders  to  prevent  migration  of  WMD-related  personnel  and  materials 
through  them. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Why  did  the  U.S.  not  want  the  assistance  of  U.N.  inspectors  in 
searching  sites? 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  Iraq  was  and  remains  an  unstable  and  dangerous  place. 
Given  the  security  situation  and  our  confidence  in  the  capabilities  of  Coalition  as- 
sets, it  has  been  our  judgment  that  Coalition  forces  are  best  positioned  to  accom- 
plish this  mission.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  UN  Security  Council  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  UNSC  Resolution  1483  that  endorses  this  approach. 

I  would  also  note  that  the  U.S.  has  incorporated  a  number  of  former  UN  inspec- 
tors and  other  foreign  experts  into  its  WMD  discovery  and  exploitation  teams.  The 
incorporation  of  the  former  UN  inspectors  and  other  experts  into  the  U.S. -led  teams 
provides  added  expertise  and  experience  to  the  search  without  jeopardizing  intel- 
ligence sources,  operational  efficiency  or  security  and  safety. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  did  invite  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  to 
conduct  a  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  safeguards  inspection  at  the  Baghdad 
Yellowcake  Storage  Facility.  The  purpose  of  that  inspection  was  to  inventory  and 
assess  the  condition  of  the  material  under  NPT  safeguards  at  that  location.  Given 
the  unique  situation,  the  inspection  took  place  under  the  protection  and  auspices  of 
Coalition  Forces.  The  IAEA  team  verified  the  nuclear  material  inventory  and  con- 
cluded that  there  was  no  proliferation  risk. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Is  the  U.S.  fully  cooperating  with  U.N.  inspectors  now? 
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Secretary  Wolfowitz.  As  I  stated  in  response  to  the  previous  question,  the  U.S. 
has  incorporated  a  number  of  former  UN  inspectors  and  other  foreign  experts  into 
its  WMD  discovery  and  exploitation  teams.  The  incorporation  of  the  former  UN  in- 
spectors and  other  experts  into  the  U.S. -led  teams  provides  added  expertise  and  ex- 
perience to  the  search  without  jeopardizing  intelligence  sources,  operational  effi- 
ciency or  security  and  safety. 

The  U.S.  also  invited  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  to  conduct 
a  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  safeguards  inspection  at  the  Baghdad  Yellowcake 
Storage  Facility.  The  purpose  of  that  inspection  was  to  inventory  and  assess  the 
condition  of  the  material  under  NPT  safeguards  at  that  location.  Given  the  unique 
situation,  the  inspection  took  place  under  the  protection  and  auspices  of  Coalition 
Forces.  The  IAEA  team  verified  the  nuclear  material  inventory  and  concluded  that 
there  was  no  proliferation  risk. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Who  has  responsibility  for  reconstructing  and  refurbishing  each  of 
Iraq's  major  areas  of  infrastructure — e.g.,  water  lines,  roadways,  telecommuni- 
cations, electricity,  schools — been  assigned?  (Provide  the  name  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agency — military  or  civilian — or  the  contractor  (by  firm)  assigned  to  each  area. 
When  were  these  responsibilities  assigned?  If  they  have  not  been  assigned,  when 
will  this  happen?) 

Secretary  Wolfov^ITZ.  Responsibility  for  reconstructing  and  refurbishing  each  of 
Iraq's  major  infrastructure  areas  has  been  assigned.  As  the  primary  agencies  for 
Iraqi  reconstruction,  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID)  and 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  have  granted  contracts  for  various  infrastruc- 
ture areas.  In  addition,  the  Department  of  State  has  awarded  a  contract  in  law  en- 
forcement support.  To  date,  USAID  has  awarded  nine  contracts  and  four  gi-ants. 
The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  engineers  has  awarded  one  contract  for  Iraqi  oil  infrastruc- 
ture planning  and  three  contracts  in  anticipation  of  potential  contingency  contract 
requirements  in  U.S.  Central  Command's  area  of  operations. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Is  Bechtel  expected  to  handle  all  of  these  tasks  under  their  prime 
contract?  Is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  one  firm  can  handle  that?  What  sort  of 
oversight  measures  are  in  place  for  the  Bechtel  contract? 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  The  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development 
(USAID)  has  the  lead  for  the  Bechtel  contract.  Reconstruction  efforts  in  Iraq  have 
focused  on  rebuilding  key  Iraqi  infrastructure.  In  this  effort  USAID  has  awarded  8 
contracts  in  major  infrastructure  areas  and  one  of  those  contracts  is  the  Bechtel 
capital  construction  contract  which  is  the  basis  of  your  question.  Currently  Bechtel 
has  subcontracted  with  22  individual  U.S.  and  international  companies,  some  of 
which  have  their  own  respective  subcontractors.  USAID  has  selected  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  as  advisors  to  provide  technical  advice  as  well  as  to  evaluate 
and  monitor  USAID's  infrastructure  program  in  Iraq.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
will  provide  a  team  of  Iraqi  and  U.S.  professionals  to  ensure  that  the  reconstruction 
contractor's  work  is  completed  in  accordance  with  the  job  order,  international  stand- 
ards, environmental  requirements,  and  in  compliance  with  U.S.  government  policies. 
The  reconstnaction  programs  that  will  be  monitored  are  those  under  the  capital  con- 
struction contract,  and  include:  electrical,  water  and  sanitation  facilities;  public  fa- 
cilities such  as  hospitals  and  schools;  roads,  bridges  and  railroads;  and  airport  and 
seaport  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Spratt.  What  are  the  benchmarks  in  place  now  to  measure  progress  in  the 
reconstruction  and  revitalization  of  Iraq?  What  additional  benchmarks  will  need  to 
be  established  to  record  progress? 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  Prior  to  the  end  of  hostilities,  the  Office  of  Reconstruction 
&  Humanitarian  assistance,  under  the  lead  of  Lieutenant  General  (Retired)  Jay 
Garner,  had  defined  metrics  and  measures  of  effectives  for  determining  progress  in 
the  reconstruction  and  return  of  government  services  in  Iraq.  Most  of  these  meas- 
ures of  effectiveness  used  the  common  benchmark  of  returning  government  services 
and  infrastructure  areas  to  a  pre-hostility  state.  The  Coalition  Provisional  Authority 
has  coordinated  with  the  reestablished  Iraqi  government  ministries  and  is  develop- 
ing strategies  for  bringing  greater  security,  improved  basic  services,  economic  devel- 
opment, and  democratic  governance  to  the  Iraqi  people.  These  strategies  will  involve 
timetables  and  benchmarks  to  measure  progress  and  practical  methods  for  achieving 
results.  We  are  now  working  on  the  details  of  those  additional  timetables  and 
benchmarks. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Administrator  Bremer  said  a  constitution  needs  to  be  drawn.  Do  we 
plan  to  hold  a  constitutional  convention?  Has  planning  for  that  begun?  What  is  the 
timetable  for  holding  one? 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  The  Governing  Council  (made  up  of  Iraqis  from  many  eth- 
nic and  religious  groups)  accepts  its  responsibility  to  develop  the  process  leading  to 
the  drafting  and  ratification  of  a  constitution.  We  expect  the  Governing  Council  to 
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appoint  a  Preparatory  Commission  for  this  purpose  before  the  end  of  July.  The  Coa- 
lition Provisional  Authority  is  not  setting  artificial  deadlines  but  is  committed  to  a 
constitution  and  election  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  Governing  Council  is  also  com- 
mitted to  quickly  accomplishing  this  task. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Secretai-y  Wolfowitz,  do  you  agree  that  in  retrospect,  Administration 
officials  overstated  the  certainty  of  the-finding  of  the  intelligence  community  regard- 
ing Iraq's  weapons  of  mass  destruction  program? 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  Our  search  for  the  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  based 
upon  our  best  assessment  before  the  war.  You  will,  especially  with  a  countiy  like 
Iraq,  learn  things  afterward  that  may  be  different. 

Mr.  Spratt.  If  so,  what  changes  can  be  made  by  the  Administration  to  ensure 
these  mistakes  are  not  repeated  in  the  future? 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  Refer  to  response  to  Question  13 

Mr.  Spratt.  If  not,  can  you  explain  why  the  Niger  document  was  relied  on  so 
heavily,  or  why  the  U.S.  was  so  convinced  that  the  aluminum  tubes  described  to 
the  UN  Security  Council  were  for  centrifuges,  when  the  IAEA  and  others  concluded 
they  might  be  for  missiles? 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  The  African  uranium  issue  was  not  one  of  the  six  reasons 
cited  by  most  intelligence  agencies  for  judging  that  Iraq  was  reconstituting  its  nu- 
clear weapons  program  because  Iraq  already  had  significant  quantities  of  uranium. 
Although  not  in  its  Key  Judgments,  the  National  Intelligence  Estimate  noted  this 
stockpile  as  well  as  reports  of  Iraqi  attempts  to  obtain  more  uranium  from  abroad. 
The  reports  about  a  Niger  deal  provided  the  most  detailed  reporting  at  the  time  on 
these  attempts  and  was  consistent  with  other  reporting,  but  the  NIE  said  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  could  not  confirm  whether  Iraq  succeeded  in  these  efforts  and 
noted  State  Department's  alternative  view  that  they  reports  were  highly  dubious. 

What  the  tubes  might  be  used  for  was  never  in  dispute.  The  international  Nuclear 
Suppliers  Group  controlled  these  tubes  because  they  can  be  used  for  making  cen- 
trifuges. All  intelligence  agencies  agi-eed  that  the  tubes  could  be  used  to  build  gas 
centrifuges;  they  also  could  be  used  for  rockets,  although  most  agencies  assessed 
that  their  composition,  thickness,  and  extremely  tight  manufacturing  tolerances  ex- 
ceeded the  requirement  for  rocket  applications.  The  NIE  made  clear  that  intel- 
ligence agencies  differed  in  assessing  intent.  But  note  that  although  DOE  assessed 
that  the  tubes  probably  were  not  intended  for  Iraq's  nuclear  program,  it  agi-eed  that 
reconstitution  was  underway.  In  other  words,  the  tubes  were  not  central  to  DOE's 
view  on  reconstitution,  so  it  joined  all  agencies  except  State/INR  in  assessing  that 
Iraq  was  reconstituting  and  probably  would  have  a  nuclear  weapon  during  the  dec- 
ade. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Was  the  Rumsfeld  review  of  the  intelligence  community  in  the  late 
1990s  regarding  its  assessment  of  the  threat  of  ballistic  missiles  a  healthy  exercise 
for  the  intelligence  community?  If  you  agree  it  was,  why  wouldn't  an  independent 
blue-ribbon  commission  on  the  issue  of  Iraqi  intelligence  be  useful  and  beneficial  to 
the  intelligence  community? 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  The  March  18,  1999  assessment  provided  observations  on 
a  topic  limited  in  scope:  the  extent  to  which  the  Intelligence  Community  is  orga- 
nized, trained  and  equipped  to  monitor  and  assess  the  ballistic  missile  threat  to  the 
U.S.  into  the  21^'  Century,  gaps  that  might  exist  with  respect  tot  hose  capabilities, 
and  any  recommendations  the  Commissioners  might  have  with  respect  to  those  ca- 
pabilities. 

The  Intelligence  Community  continues  to  evaluate  its  organization  and  methods. 
I  will  certainly  look  into  the  possibility  of  a  Commission  and  its  possible  benefits. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Can  we  say  that  Al  Qaeda  has  been  completely  eliminated  from  Af- 
ghanistan? 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  Al  Qaeda  no  longer  uses  Afghanistan  as  a  safe  haven  for 
international  terrorism.  However,  Al  Qaeda  elements  continue  to  operate  in  and 
around  Afghanistan  in  an  effort  to  destabilize  the  country  and  to  undermine  Coali- 
tion efforts.  We  will  continue  to  target  and  destroy  these  and  other  hostile  elements. 

Mr.  Spratt.  How  much  longer  will  we  be  in  Afghanistan?  What  is  our  exit  strat- 
egy (what  goals  must  be  met  before  we  leave  Afghanistan)? 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  The  Coalition  will  maintain  security  forces  in  Afghanistan 
for  as  long  as  necessary  to  accomplish  our  goals,  and  no  longer.  We  seek  to  promote 
an  Afghan  state  that  is  moderate  and  democratic,  representative  of  all  responsible 
elements  in  Afghan  society  and  formed  through  the  political  pai'ticipation  of  the  Af- 
ghan people;  capable  of  effectively  controlling  and  governing  its  ten'itory;  capable 
of  implementing  policies  to  stimulate  economic  development;  and  willing  to  contrib- 
ute to  a  continuing  partnership  with  the  Coalition  in  the  global  war  against  terror- 
ism. 

Mr.  Spratt.  What  is  the  status  of  our  hunt  for  Osama  Bin  Laden? 
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Secretary  Wolfowitz.  The  hunt  for  Osama  Bin  Laden  and  other  Al  Qaeda  and 
TaHban  terrorist  elements  continues  unabated.  U.S.  and  CoaHtion  forces  will  con- 
tinue to  target  and  destroy  all  terrorist  elements  operating  in  and  around  Afghani- 
stan. 

Mr.  Spratt.  What  lessons  have  we  learned  from  post-war  Afghanistan  that  are 
applicable  to  post-war  Iraq? 

Secretary  WoLFOWiTZ.  We  have  learned  that  with  the  right  level  of  resources, 
leadership,  and  commitment,  the  Coalition  can  help  improve  the  livelihood  of  Af- 
ghans and  Iraqis  seeking  a  return  to  peace  and  normalcy  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Can  you  compare  and  contrast  our  exit  strategy  for  Afghanistan  with 
Iraq? 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  Both  exit  strategies  are  based  on  our  ability  to  help  estab- 
lish functioning,  moderate,  nationally  representative  governments  and  institutions 
that  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  Afghan  and  Iraqi  people  and  that  are  willing  to  co- 
operate with  the  Coalition  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  terrorism. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Our  strategy  seems  to  be  to  secure  Kabul,  while  leaving  the  remain- 
der of  the  country  to  the  regional  warlords  who  made  up  the  Northern  Alliance.  Do 
you  consider  this  to  be  likely  to  lead  to  a  peaceful  and  democratic  Afghanistan  in 
the  future? 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  committed  to  security  and 
stability  in  all  of  Afghanistan  and  we  support  international  efforts  to  disarm,  de- 
mobilize, and  reintegrate  (DDR)  all  armed  militias.  The  Department  does  not  favor 
one  faction  or  ethnicity  over  another,  but  wishes  to  see  all  responsible  elements 
working  together  to  build  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  Afghanistan.  Successful  DDR 
and  the  end  of  warlordism  will  contribute  to  lasting  peace  and  security  in  Afghani- 
stan. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Has  DOD  conducted  an  assessment  of  what  it  will  cost  to  rebuild  Af- 
ghanistan? If  so,  what  is  that  estimate? 

Secretary  WoLFOWiTZ.  DOD  has  not  conducted  such  an  assessment.  Estimates  I 
have  seen  predict  that  the  cost  will  be  several  billion  dollars.  The  State  Department 
may  be  able  to  provide  more  specific  cost  assessments. 

Mr.  Spratt.  How  much  have  we  contributed  to  date  and  how  much  will  we  con- 
tribute? 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  In  the  area  of  humanitarian  assistance,  DOD  is  providing 
over  $16M  in  FY02  and  FY03  Overseas  Humanitarian  Disaster  and  Civic  Aid  funds 
to  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  Spratt.  What  is  the  Administration's  policy  towards  Iran:  engagement,  con- 
tainment, or  something  else? 

Secretary  WoLFOWiTZ.  The  United  States  Government  is  conducting  a  policy  re- 
view on  Iran.  After  this  process  the  president  will  come  to  some  judgments  as  to 
the  interaction  that  we  have  with  Iran. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Secretary  Wolfowitz,  in  your  opinion,  can  we  encourage  moderates  in 
Iran,  or  is  this  a  lost  cause? 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  If  you  are  referring  to  President  Khatami  and  his  fol- 
lowers, the  Iranian  people  have  discredited  them  by  taking  to  the  streets  and  pro- 
testing the  policies  of  the  Islamic  Republic.  We  see  Iranian  citizens  risking  intimida- 
tion and  death  as  they  speak  out  for  liberty  and  human  rights  and  democracy.  It 
is  our  hope  that  the  voice  of  the  Iranian  people  and  their  aspirations  for  democracy 
and  the  rule  of  law  will  be  heard. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Under  what  conditions  would  the  U.S.  consider  the  use  of  force  to 
effect  regime  change  in  Iran? 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  As  the  President  said  in  his  State  of  the  Union  address, 
"Iranians,  like  all  people,  have  a  right  to  choose  their  own  government  and  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny — and  the  United  States  supports  their  aspirations  to  live  in 
freedom." 

Mr.  Spratt.  In  how  many  countries  do  we  have  U.S.  troops  today  that  are  directly 
involved  in  the  "global  war  on  terrorism?" 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  The  number  of  countries  where  U.S.  military  personnel  are 
deployed  fluctuates  almost  constantly  as  troops  move  when  missions  are  initiated 
or  completed.  Special  Operations  Command  (SOCOM)  has  directed  that  the  vast 
majority  of  special  operations  forces'  (SOF)  deployments  must  be  in  direct  support 
of  the  war  on  terrorism.  Much  of  the  specifics  and  some  general  information  about 
deployments  are  classified  and  would  have  to  be  addressed  in  a  separate  forum,  but 
the  number  of  countries  in  which  SOF  are  deployed  provides  a  good  picture.  In  June 
of  this  year,  SOF  were  deployed  in  53  countries  around  the  globe.  Over  the  course 
of  a  given  year,  the  number  of  countries  can  average  around  120.  Of  course,  the 
types  of  activities  and  the  numbers  of  SOF  will  vary  considerably  among  those  53 
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deployments.  Also,  these  numbers  include  SOF  deployed  for  assisting  in  building 
partner-nation  capacity,  which  we  woiild  classify  as  activity  that  is  "directly  in- 
volved" in  the  war  on  terrorism. 

Mr.  Spratt.  How  do  you  strike  a  balance  between  enlisting  or  accepting  the  sup- 
port of  nations  in  the  GWOT  that  are  not  democracies  and  have  poor  human  rights 
track  records? 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  Striking  such  a  balance  is  obviously  an  enormous  challenge 
for  a  country  that  seeks  to  defend  and  promote  human  rights  and  democracy.  In  re- 
ality, there  is  no  universal  formula  that  can  be  applied  to  all  countries — a  truth  for 
many  aspects  of  our  policies.  Additionally,  not  just  military  but  all  aspects  of  na- 
tional power  are  involved  in  the  war  on  terrorism,  including  diplomatic,  informa- 
tional, economic,  law  enforcement  and  intelligence — a  fact  that  dictates  that  ap- 
proaches to  different  countries  or  situations  will  vary  according  to  which  of  these 
elements  or  combinations  are  judged  to  be  most  effective.  Although  each  case  must 
be  treated  separately,  fundamental  points  can  guide  us.  For  example,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  said,  cooperation  in  the  war  on  terrorism  is  expected  and  is  not  optional. 
Although  such  an  expectation  in  itself  does  not  demand  uniform  responses  from  na- 
tions, it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  democracies  and  countries  that  respect  human 
rights  are  generally  more  willing  to  cooperate  and  often  make  better  partners.  That 
is  by  virtue  of  shared  values  and  interests. 

Mr.  Spratt.  How  long  will  the  GWOT  last?  Is  this  a  winnable  war?  If  the  GWOT 
is  really  a  never-ending  effort  that  will  be  marked  by  periods  of  successes  and  at- 
tacks against  us,  shouldn't  we  stop  calling  it  a  war  since  that  implies  an  end  date 
and  a  winner  or  loser? 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  conclusion  or  outcome  of  any 
war,  especially  in  terms  of  an  identifiable  end  date.  That  is  certainly  the  case  with 
the  war  on  terrorism.  But  we  are  determined  to  destroy  al-Qaida  and  the  inter- 
national terrorist  network.  Victory  in  the  war  on  terrorism  will  not  be  achieved  at 
a  single  moment  in  time.  Nor  will  the  victory  be  measured  in  such  clear  terms  as 
"surrender  of  the  enemy"  or  a  "peace  agreement."  In  short,  the  absence  of  clearly 
defined  measures  of  success,  and  of  an  identifiable  moment  of  victory,  is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  unusual  nature  of  the  enemy  and  our  consequent  unusual  response. 
Still,  the  war  on  terrorism  is  very  much  a  war  that  we  can  win  and  we  will  win. 

Defeating  such  a  shadowy,  often  diffuse  enemy  network  requires  a  very  different 
set  of  actions  than  our  past  wars  have  demanded.  A  "traditional"  war  against  a  "tra- 
ditional" enemy  would  be  fought  where  "conventional"  military  operations  would 
have  as  their  objective  to  take  and  seize  ground  or  key  assets — or  to  confront  an 
enemy  who  seeks  to  do  so.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  terrorist  enemy  networks, 
this  traditional  or  conventional  application  of  military  power  is  not  alone  enough. 
Once  identified  and  located,  we  must  use  all  tools  available  to  disrupt,  dismantle 
and  destroy  them.  As  the  President  said,  we  have  to  take  the  battle  to  them.  Be- 
cause of  what  is  at  stake,  we  cannot  wait  to  be  attacked  before  responding. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Is  it  true  the  U.S.  currently  has  146,000  or  so  troops  in  Iraq  and 
225,000  in  the  Middle  East?  If  not,  provide  the  most  recent  estimate. 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  As  of  10  July,  US  had  148,820  troops  in  Iraq  and  232,439 
in  the  Middle  East  theater  of  operation 

Mr.  Spratt.  How  many  troops  are  we  looking  for  from  other  countries?  What 
countries,  whom  are  likely  to  contribute  troops,  have  armies  large  enough  to  lend 
significant  numbers  to  this  effort? 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  Currently  19  countries  are  contributing  to  the  effort  in 
Iraq.  They  include:  Albania,  Australia,  Czech  Republic,  Denmark,  Estonia,  Italy, 
Jordan,  Republic  of  Korea,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Macedonia,  Poland,  Romania,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Slovakia,  Spain,  Ukraine,  United  Arab  Emirates,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  is  approximately  13,000  troops. 

Italy,  Latvia,  Poland,  Spain,  Ukraine,  and  the  United  Kingdom  plan  to  deploy  ad- 
ditional forces. 

15  countries  are  planning  to  deploy  capabilities  to  Iraq.  They  include:  Azerbaijan, 
Bulgaria,  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  Georgia,  Honduras,  Hungary,  Moldova, 
Mongolia,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Thailand,  and  Uzbekistan.  This  is  ap- 
proximately 12,000  troops. 

The  capabilities  they  provide  range  from  combat  forces  to  field  hospitals  for  hu- 
manitarian assistance. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Is  it  true  that  we  currently  have  about  147,000  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  deployed  around  the  world,  including  in  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  Bosnia,  and 
Kosovo?  If  so,  is  this  level  of  commitment,  from  what  is  essentially  a  strategic  re- 
serve, sustainable  for  more  than  the  next  several  months?  If  this  estimate  is  not 
correct,  provide  the  most  recent  estimate. 
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Secretary  Wolfowitz.  Currently,  the  National  Guard  has  92,465  (ARNG=75,031/ 
ANG=17,434)  members  mobilized  for  Operation  NOBLE  EAGLE,  ENDURING 
FREEDOM,  and  IRAQI  FREEDOM.  Of  those  mobilized,  approximately  39,552 
ARNG  soldiers  and  4,140  ANG  air  personnel  are  deployed  in  support  of  operations 
in  CENTCOM  and  EUCOM.  An  additional  731  ANG  personnel  in  a  non-mobilized 
status  are  supporting  operations  in  EUCOM  and  60  personnel  in  PACOM. 

National  Guard  level  of  commitment  will  trend  downward  over  the  next  several 
months  as  Iraqi  security  capabilities  such  as  Iraqi  Police  Forces  improve.  Coalition 
Forces  are  identified  to  assume  mission  requirements,  and  as  political/economic  de- 
velopment progresses. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Do  we  risk  losing  employer  support  if  we  continue  the  large  number 
of  extended  deployments  of  the  reserve  components? 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  It  is  too  early  to  detect  any  waning  of  employer  support 
as  we  are  enjoying  great  support  to  date.  Employer  Support  for  Guard  and  Reserve 
(ESGR)  is  dedicated  to  preventing  any  loss  of  support.  The  4200  volunteers  that 
build  positive  relationships  with  employers  are  key.  The  resources  provided  to 
ESGR  have  historically  been  small.  Meeting  the  challenge  of  maintaining  the  very 
positive  employer  support  existing  to  date  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  will  re- 
quire a  proactive,  aggressive  employer  outreach  program.  ESGR's  mission  has  never 
been  more  critical  to  national  security.  ESGR  will  be  successful.  The  degree  of  suc- 
cess is  directly  related  to  resources  and  policies  that  allow  ESGR  to  maximize  our 
strategic  national  employer  outreach  objectives.  Cooperation  of  the  seven  Reserve 
components  is  critical  as  well. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Do  you  envision  continuing  to  use  the  reserve  component  forces  the 
way  we  have  in  the  past  few  years? 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  Reserve  component  participation  will  continue  to  be  essen- 
tial to  our  global  operations.  The  number  of  Reserve  component  personnel  mobilized 
will  continue  to  decrease  but  remain  substantial  over  the  next  several  months  as 
Iraqi  Security  Forces  improve  and  Coalition  Forces  are  identified  and  become  oper- 
ational. Reserve  component  units  will  continue  to  be  mobilized  to  support  global  re- 
quirements such  as  Multi-National  Forces  Observers  (MFO),  Stabilization  Force 
(SFOR),  Kosovo  Force  (KFOR),  Operation  NOBLE  EAGLE  and  ENDURING  FREE- 
DOM. 

Mr.  Spratt.  How  do  you  view  the  risk  on  the  Korean  peninsula  in  light  of  the 
comments  from  the  North  Koreans  that  they  are  committed  to  a  nuclear  weapons 
program? 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  The  Department  of  Defense  takes  seriously  North  Korean 
statements  that  it  already  possesses  nuclear  weapons  and  has  finished  reprocessing 
8,000  spent  fuel  rods  from  its  Yongbyon  facility.  North  Korea's  behavior  over  the 
past  year,  in  both  its  public  declarations  and  actions,  threatens  regional  and  global 
stability.  It's  evident  that  North  Korea  is  a  state  that  has  little  regard  for  the  com- 
mitments it  undertakes  or  for  the  delicate  nature  of  the  northeast  Asia  security  en- 
vironment. Given  North  Korea's  past  track  record,  there's  little  likelihood  that 
North  Korea  will  restrain  itself  from  selling  nuclear  material  and  technology  to  the 
highest  bidder.  North  Korea's  nuclear  program  affects  the  strategic  balance  not  only 
in  Asia,  but  around  the  world.  In  view  of  this  real  and  immediate  danger,  the 
United  States  is  working  aggressively  with  all  responsible  countries  to  achieve  a 
complete  elimination  of  North  Korea's  nuclear  weapons  program  and  a  cessation  of 
its  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Is  there  a  risk  that  our  announcement  that  we  are  redeploying  forces 
in  Korea  raise  or  lower  the  risk  level  on  the  peninsula? 

Secretary  WOLFOWITZ.  The  announcement  that  we  are  discussing  redeplojrments 
of  our  forces  in  Korea  does  not  increase  the  level  of  risk;  rather,  it  will  decrease 
risk  as  it  enhances  deterrence.  Our  effort  to  enhance,  shape,  and  align  the  U.S. -Re- 
public of  Korea  (ROK)  Alliance  is  designed  to  increase  deterrence  and  improves  our 
warfighting  capability.  The  U.S.  is  bringing  to  the  defense  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
the  kind  of  war  fighting  techniques  that  were  demonstrated  in  Iraq  and  Afghani- 
stan. The  ROK  government,  in  turn,  has  announced  its  intent  to  increase  its  invest- 
ment in  defense.  The  physical  alignment  of  U.S.  forces  in  Korea  will  actually  im- 
prove U.S.  warfighting  capability  and  hence  enhance  deterrence.  U.S.  forces  will 
move  from  a  multitude  of  small  bases,  often  in  urban  areas,  to  larger  consolidated 
bases  that  will  improve  both  operational  readiness  and  force  protection. 

Mr.  Spratt.  What  other  redeployments  are  you  considering  in  East  Asia? 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  No  decisions  have  been  made  regarding  redeployments  in 
East  Asia.  Any  changes  that  are  made  will  be  the  product  of  close  consultation  with 
our  allies  and  will  preserve  and  reinforce  the  U.S.  ability  to  meet  our  alliance  com- 
mitments. 
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Mr.  Spratt.  Recently,  there  have  been  several  reports  about  low  readiness,  espe- 
cially in  the  3rd  Infantry  Division  (one  of  the  articles  cited  the  Division  Commander, 
General  McKiernan),  and  other  readiness  and  stress  problems  in  units  stationed  in 
Iraq.  Several  members  of  this  committee  have  written  to  the  Secretary  about  this 
(including  Snyder  and  Skelton),  but  have  yet  to  receive  a  response. 

Have  you  investigated  these  reports?  What  difficulties  has  DoD  found?  What  steps 
are  you  taking  to  make  sure  all  our  units  are  ready  to  undertake  combat  operations 
in  Iraq? 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  The  Department  has  investigated  these  reports.  The  qual- 
ity of  life  for  all  military  personnel  in  Iraq  is  one  of  our  highest  priorities  and  is 
monitored  carefully.  First,  Central  Command  acknowledged  that  some  problems 
exist.  The  chain  of  command  has  been  dealing  with  the  problems  aggressively  as 
they  arise.  Although  there  are  difficulties  in  distribution  of  supphes,  all  forces  are 
receiving  adequate  supplies  and  repair  parts  to  maintain  combat  readiness.  We  are 
monitoring  the  situation  closely  to  ensure  our  forces  receive  all  of  the  support  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  their  mission. 

Mr.  Spratt.  If  a  second  major  operation  was  necessary,  does  our  military,  espe- 
cially the  units  stationed  in  Iraq,  have  a  sufficiently  high  level  of  readiness  to  con- 
duct it? 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  All  units  in  Iraq  are  currently  capable  of  accomplishing 
their  assigned  mission  as  well  as  additional  missions,  should  the  need  arise.  If  a 
second  major  operation  outside  Iraq  were  required,  our  analysis  shows  that  we  have 
sufficient  trained  and  ready  forces  to  conduct  the  operation  with  low  to  moderate 
risk. 


QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MS.  SANCHEZ 

Ms.  Sanchez.  With  all  due  respect,  Mr.  Secretary,  how  long,  how  many  more  bod- 
ies, and  what  do  you  think  the  billions  of  dollars  will  be  that  will  be  spent  on  this 
war? 

Secretary  Wolfowitz.  As  the  President  has  said,  "The  transition  from  dictator- 
ship to  democracy  will  take  time,  but  it  is  worth  every  effort.  Our  coalition  will  stay 
until  our  work  is  done.  Then  we  will  leave,  and  we  will  leave  behind  a  free  Iraq." 

The  arrest  last  weekend  of  Saddam  Hussein  was  a  major  step  toward  the  creation 
of  an  Iraq  free  from  tyranny  and  fear. 

The  administration  has  defined  success  in  Iraq  as  leaving  behind  an  indigenous, 
broad-based,  representative  Iraqi  government  that: 

-  Renounces  weapons  of  mass  destruction; 

-  Does  not  sponsor  terrorism; 

-  Seeks  to  live  in  peace  with  its  neighbors;  and 

-  Respects  individual  rights  of  all  Iraqis. 

There  is  a  timetable  for  the  transfer  of  governance.  On  16  November,  the  U.S. 
Coalition  Provisional  Authority  and  Iraqi  Governing  Council  reached  an  agreement 
that  spells  out  the  timeline  for  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  an  elected  Iraqi  govern- 
ment. 

-  31  May  2004,  Transitional  National  Assembly  elected; 

-  30  June  2004,  new  Iraqi  transitional  administration  recognized  by  the  Coa- 
lition; 

-  15  March  2005,  elections  for  Iraqi  constitutional  convention; 

-  31  December  2005,  elections  for  a  new  Iraqi  government. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  how  long  we  will  be  in  Iraq,  there  is  a 
plan  for  continuing  the  progress  that  we  have  made  in  freeing  the  people  of  Iraq 
from  Saddam's  tyranny,  and  ending  Iraq's  role  as  a  source  of  terrorism  and  aggres- 
sion in  the  region  and  the  world. 


SUSTAINING  GLOBAL  COMMITMENTS:  IMPLICATIONS 
FOR  U.S.  FORCES 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  DC,  Wednesday,  November  5,  2003. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  11  a.m.,  in  room  2118, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Joel  Hefley  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOEL  HEFLEY,  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  COLORADO 

Mr.  Hefley.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  United  States  has  over  100,000  troops  in  Iraq  engaged  in  re- 
construction and  stability  operations  against  a  terrorist  enemy. 
U.S.  forces  are  also  fighting  the  Taliban  and  al  Qaeda  in  Afghani- 
stan and  are  deployed  in  Central  Asia  and  the  Horn  of  Africa  to 
support  the  Global  War  on  Terror. 

We  are  conducting  peacekeeping  operations  in  Bosnia,  Kosovo 
and  the  Sinai,  and  additional  troops  are  deployed  in  Europe,  Japan 
and  South  Korea  to  honor  security  guarantees  we  made  during  the 
Cold  War. 

Arguably,  today's  military  is  deployed  on  a  scale  we  haven't  seen 
since  the  Second  World  War. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  engaged  in  all  of  these  activities  with  a 
military  that  is  smaller  than  that  of  1990.  The  Army  has  fallen 
from  18  to  10  Active  divisions.  The  Air  Force  has  dropped  from  24 
Active  and  11  Reserve  fighter  wings  to  13  Active  and  9  Reserve 
wings.  The  Navy  has  shrunk  from  roughly  546  ships  to  under  300. 

That  creates  problems.  Active  duty  units  must  deploy  more  fre- 
quently than  desired,  leaving  less  time  for  training  and  increasing 
wear  and  tear  on  their  people  and  equipment.  Reserve  units  are 
called  up  more  frequently,  disrupting  more  lives  than  our  Reserve 
system  was  intended  to.  Arguably,  our  ability  to  deal  with  contin- 
gencies may  be  at  risk  because  our  strategic  reserve  will  shrink. 

Finally,  according  to  some,  retention  rates  will  suffer,  raising  the 
specter  of  a  return  to  the  hollow  Army  of  the  late  1970s. 

We  are  not  powerless  in  the  face  of  these  challenges.  The  admin- 
istration is  working  on  more  flexible  deployment  cycles  and  basing 
arrangements  while  beginning  to  reconsider  Active  and  Reserve 
force  mix.  We  are  examining  ways  of  reducing  the  demands  on  our 
forces  by  encouraging  allies  to  step  up  to  the  task  of  providing  for 
their  own  security. 

Finally,  the  administration  has  begun  the  process  of  reassessing 
the  best  means  of  meeting  our  security  requirements.  These  are  all 
appropriate  and  helpful  steps,  but  they  may  not  be  adequate,  and 
some  of  them  may  not  work.  Since  September  11th,  we  have  been 
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a  nation  at  war,  yet  we  are  fighting  that  war  with  a  mihtary  large- 
ly sized  for  a  post-Cold  War  peace. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  quality  of  the  people  serving  in  uniform  that 
we  are  defeating  our  enemies,  but  ultimately  winning  the  war  on 
terror  will  require  a  military  sized  to  the  task.  We  owe  it  to  the 
men  and  women  going  in  harm's  way  to  make  sure  that  there  are 
enough  of  them  to  do  the  job.  Ultimately,  that  may  mean  expand- 
ing the  force  structure.  The  committee  has  already  weighed  in  sup- 
porting that  option,  and  the  administration  will  hear  more  from  us 
on  that  score  in  the  coming  months. 

But  we  still  need  a  better  handle  on  this  problem. 

This  hearing  marks  the  third  time  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  reviewed  these  issues.  The  full  committee  held  a  hearing 
with  Dr.  Wolfowitz  and  General  Pace  back  in  June,  while  the  Read- 
iness Subcommittee  looked  at  resetting  the  force  in  October.  We 
are  paying  close  attention  because  this  is  a  vital  subject;  we  cannot 
afford  to  get  the  answers  wrong. 

With  that  in  mind,  we  have  scheduled  a  two-panel  hearing  today. 
Our  first  set  of  witnesses  includes  Dr.  David  Chu,  who  is  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  General  Peter  Pace  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  appearing  before  the  committee  this 
morning.  Later  this  afternoon  we  will  hear  from  a  panel  of  outside 
witnesses  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  administration's  plans, 
but  do  have  some  insight  into  the  strains  that  a  high  operational 
tempo  places  on  the  U.S.  military. 

Let  me  now  recognize  whoever  is  going  to  deliver — John,  Mr. 
Spratt — Mr.  Skelton's  remarks. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hunter  can  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix on  page  243. J 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  SPRATT,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much,  and  let  me 
thank  you  and  Chairman  Hunter  for  calling  this  hearing,  because 
the  topic  is  extremely  relevant.  And  also  to  all  our  witnesses  who 
are  here  today,  I  would  like  to  say  thank  you  for  participating  and 
to  welcome  you  to  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hearing  today  is  not  about  Iraq.  Let  me  back 
up  and  say,  I  am  acting  as  Ike's  surrogate  because  Mr.  Skelton  is 
at  Arlington  Cemetery  for  the  burial  of  a  constituent  who  was 
killed  in  Iraq;  and  I  am  reading,  with  a  few  editorial  comments  of 
my  own,  the  statement  that  Ike  Skelton  would  make  if  he  were 
here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hearing  today  is  not  about  Iraq,  but  it  occurs 
against  that  backdrop.  In  terms  of  America's  troops  killed  and  in- 
jured, this  week  has  been  extremely  costly,  one  of  the  costliest 
weeks  in  many  months.  The  attacks  of  last  week,  the  rising  level 
of  violence,  the  increasing  sophistication  all  call  attention  to  the 
continuing  danger  in  which  our  troops  find  themselves  in  Iraq  and 
the  long-term  nature  of  the  commitment  we  have  made. 

Our  forces  were  stretched  thin  before  Iraq,  and  the  engagement 
there  has  only  exacerbated  that  trend.  The  administration  has 
come  forward  with  a  plan  for  force  rotation  in  Iraq  that  relies  upon 
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several  assumptions'  fix.  First,  it  assumes  one-year  deployments  of 
more  U.S.  troops,  Active,  Reserve  and  Guard.  Second,  it  assumes 
the  influx  of  more  multinational  forces  to  relieve  some  of  the  pres- 
sure on  American  forces,  at  least  during  2004.  And  third,  it  as- 
sumes the  rapid  training  of  Iraqi  security  forces  of  all  kinds  and 
the  eventual  turnover  of  many  security  missions  to  these  Iraqi 
forces. 

It  is  unclear  whether  the  last  two  of  these  three  assumptions  will 
come  to  pass.  We  continue  to  train  Iraqi  police  and  army  forces,  but 
it  is  unclear  what  missions  they  will  be  able  to  take  on  and  handle 
capably  and  just  when. 

Other  nations  have  not  committed  forces  in  substantial  numbers, 
unfortunately,  and  some  that  have,  such  as  Turkey,  have  met  with 
difficulties  that  make  their  deployment  at  this  point  doubtful.  All 
of  this  raises  serious  questions  as  to  how  the  United  States  can 
sustain  our  many  global  commitments  next  year  and  beyond. 

Iraq  is  just  one  of  the  places  where  American  forces  are  deployed. 
American  troops  remain  throughout  Europe  and  Asia  in  defense  of 
our  long-standing  alliances.  They  are  dispatched  throughout  the 
world  from  Afghanistan  to  the  Philippines  to  Georgia  and  else- 
where in  our  Global  War  on  Terrorism.  And  they  are,  at  peacekeep- 
ing missions  in  the  Balkans  and  in  many  places,  training  other  na- 
tions' forces.  We  have  to  look  at  our  commitments  carefully,  but  we 
also  have  to  recognize  that  we  have  global  interests,  and  global  in- 
terests mean  global  commitments. 

Many  of  our  forces  are  worn  out  already,  including,  in  particular, 
our  Guard  and  Reserve.  Some  specialties  are  being  deployed  almost 
constantly,  and  both  the  troops  and  their  families  are  feeling  the 
difficulties  that  this  brings.  We  worry  that  we  will  soon  see  the  ef- 
fects in  recruitment  and  retention  if  we  do  not  soon  find  some  way 
to  ease  the  burden  on  these  troops. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  witnesses  today  and  their  views  on 
what  we  can  do  to  improve  the  situation.  In  my  view,  however,  one 
part  of  the  solution — I  am  speaking  here  for  Ike  Skelton — one  part 
of  the  solution  must  be  an  increase  in  Active  duty  end  strength. 
This  committee  heard  testimony  back  to  1995  about  the  underman- 
ning  of  the  Army,  and  since  that  time  we  have  only  added  missions 
and  exacerbated  the  problem. 

Congress,  acting  through  this  committee,  has  taken  modest  ac- 
tion to  increase  end  strength,  but  I  believe  much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  This  is  one  piece,  just  one  piece,  but  it  is  a  crucial  one  in  the 
overall  plan  to  ensure  that  the  United  States  can  meet  its  global 
force  commitments  over  the  long-term. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  ends  the  statement  of  Mr.  Skelton,  in  which 
I  concur  heartily.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to 
make  it. 

IThe  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Skelton  can  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix on  page  248.1 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Spratt.  The  entirety  of 
our  witnesses'  statements  will  be  put  into  the  record. 

And  Dr.  Chu,  we  will  turn  it  over  to  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HON.  DAVID  S.C.  CHU,  UNDER  SEC- 
RETARY FOR  PERSONNEL  AND  READINESS,  U.S.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE 

Dr.  Chu.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Spratt.  General  Pace 
and  I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  this  morning 
about  how  the  United  States  is  using  its  mihtary  forces  in  the 
Global  War  on  Terrorism. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  emphasize  I  think — as  members  of  this 
committee,  I  know,  agree — the  Nation  can  indeed  be  proud  of  the 
service  of  its  citizens  in  military  uniform  today,  the  service  espe- 
cially of  its  young  people.  They  can  be  proud  of  the  support  that 
their  families  are  giving  them  and  that  their  communities  are  pro- 
viding; and  in  the  case  of  the  Reserve  Components,  the  superb  sup- 
port coming  from  their  employers. 

The  foundation,  of  course,  of  our  military  today  is  the  all-volun- 
teer concept  that  the  Nation  adopted  just  30  years  ago  this  sum- 
mer. Indeed,  we  held  a  conference  to  review  the  lessons  learned 
from  that  30-year  history,  at  which  Secretary  Laird,  who  testified 
before  this  committee  in  support  of  the  voluntary  force  concept,  re- 
counted how  it  came  to  pass  and  how  he  had  made  the  case  to  the 
Congress  for  this  significant,  indeed  transformational,  change  in 
how  the  Nation  structures  its  Armed  Forces.  And  I  would  argue 
that  the  success  of  the  volunteer  force  over  the  last  three  decades 
is  very  much  a  tribute  to  the  partnership  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  American  Government. 

That  force,  as  we  all  know,  has  done  extraordinary  things  in  the 
last  two  years.  If  I  could  at  least  have  the  first  of  these  charts — 
there  should  be  at  each  of  your  places  a  copy  of  these  charts,  be- 
cause they  are  a  little  hard  to  read  at  this  distance — what  this 
chart  portrays  is  the  deployments  of  our  uniformed  military 
through  the  area  of  operations,  or  AOR,  of  the  Central  Command, 
or  CENTCOM,  since  September  11th,  2001,  including  both  the  Ac- 
tive forces,  which  are  in  the  blue  color  on  the  chart,  and  the  Re- 
serve Component  forces,  which  are  in  red.  As  you  can  see,  right 
after  September  11th  with  the  deployments  in  support  of  oper- 
ations in  Afghanistan,  the  force  levels  in  the  area  of  operations 
roughly  doubled.  And,  of  course,  then  again  earlier  this  year,  these 
force  levels  built  up  to  over  350,000  troops  with  preparations  for 
action  in  Iraq. 

I  should  emphasize,  these  force  numbers  have  come  down  signifi- 
cantly— over  100,000 — since  the  peak  was  reached  in  early  May, 
and  those  have  affected  both  the  Active  and  Reserve  Components. 

The  second  point  I  would  make  is  that  the  Reserve  Components, 
as  I  think  you  all  appreciate,  are  an  integral  part  of  the  success 
of  this  total  force.  If  I  could  have  the  next  chart,  please,  there  was 
a  buildup  in  these  Reserve  forces,  again  right  after  September 
11th,  2001,  to  a  peak  of  just  under  80,000.  As  those  operations 
ended,  we  brought  individuals  off  Active  duty.  There  was  a  new 
buildup  of  those  forces  to  a  peak  of  just  under  225,000  in  early  May 
of  this  year  with  operations  in  Iraq,  and  again,  the  Reserve  Compo- 
nent total  has  come  down  since  that  peak  by  about  60,000  to  the 
present  day. 

I  should  emphasize  that  as  we  change  out  forces  in  Iraq  over  the 
next  six  months  or  so,  you  will  see  a  temporary  increase  in  Reserve 
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Component  mobilizations,  because  those  being  prepared  for  deploy- 
ment will  be  brought  to  Active  duty  for  training  in  other  actions, 
while  those  already  on  Active  duty  are  continuing  in  their  service. 
But  then  again,  you  will  see  a  decline  once  that  period  has  passed. 

We  have  had  a  series  of  challenges  in  terms  of  the  management 
of  the  Reserves.  In  some  areas  we  have  done  well;  in  other  areas 
we  acknowledge  we  need  to  do  better.  One  issue  that  is  raised  is 
adequacy  of  notice  to  our  Reserve  personnel.  We  seek  to  give  at 
least  30  days'  notice.  We  acknowledge  we  have  not  met  that  stand- 
ard in  many  cases,  and  we  need  to  do  better;  and  I  think  in  the 
next  round  of  Reserve  mobilizations,  we  indeed  will  do  much  bet- 
ter. 

A  second  issue  has  been  raised,  and  that  is,  we  have  called  on 
the  same  people  repeatedly.  In  that  regard,  I  think  the  actual 
record  is  quite  good.  If  you  look  at  the  metric  the  Secretary  em- 
ployed in  his  memorandum  of  July  9th,  which  is  to  limit  Reserve 
mobilizations  to  no  more  than  one  year  in  every  seven,  since 
1996 — and  the  mobilizations  that  have  occurred  over  that  period  of 
time  on  an  involuntary  basis — only  three  percent  of  the  personnel 
in  the  Reserves  today  have  been  called  up  more  than  once  on  an 
involuntary  basis  for  some  combination  of  those  earlier  mobiliza- 
tions and  the  present  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

There  are  certain  individuals  that  will  be  called  more  than  once 
for  the  current  operations,  and  that  number  is  about  five  percent 
of  the  total.  That  figure  does  include  people  who  volunteer  for  one 
or  both  of  the  current  operations. 

The  third  challenge  we  face  is  the  issue  raised  in  the  opening 
comments  of  both  Mr.  Hefley  and  Mr.  Spratt  about  the  balance  in 
our  force — go  to  the  next  chart,  please — and  that  is  to  say,  do  we 
have  the  right  set  of  units  in  our  military  establishment  and  the 
right  set  of  skills? 

As  you  can  see  from  this  chart,  we  have  called  up,  roughly  speak- 
ing, a  third  of  our  Reserve  Component  inventory  in  the  mobiliza- 
tions to  date,  but  if  you  look  across  the  broad  functional  areas  into 
which  that  force  is  divided,  as  you  can  see  from  the  chart,  there 
is  a  significant  variation  in  terms  of  how  much  of  that  force  has 
been  used.  One  of  the  issues  on  which  the  Department  is  focused 
is,  should  we  rebalance  both  the  individual  skills  and  the  unit 
structure  of  our  Reserve  and  Active  forces  so  that  we  are  more 
even-handed  in  terms  of  the  burdens  we  impose  on  our  people? 

This  was  an  issue  that  indeed  the  Department  was  considering 
even  before  current  operations.  The  issue  was  raised  in  the  Quad- 
rennial Defense  Review  (QDR)  that  the  Congress  has  mandated  by 
statute,  and  indeed,  we  published  in  December  of  last  year  the  for- 
mal results  of  that  review  entitled  Reserve  Component  Contribu- 
tions to  National  Defense,  and  I  know  many  of  you  are  familiar 
with  this  document. 

The  fourth  issue  that  we  have — the  fourth  challenge  that  we 
have  to  meet  is  how  we  set  and  meet  the  expectations  of  our  Re- 
serve personnel  regarding  what  term  of  service  they  will  have  and 
how  long  they  will  specifically  serve  in  a  forward  theater.  And  I 
should  acknowledge  that  we  did  change  those  expectations  this 
summer  for  very  important  military  reasons. 
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In  the  beginning  of  these  operations,  post-September  11,  2001, 
we  typically  set  the  expectation  for  Active  service  at  one  year.  In 
the  course  of  this  summer,  as  the  Department  listened  to  the  re- 
quests from  General  Abizaid,  he  emphasized  the  need  for  continu- 
ity of  the  forces  in  Iraq,  and  a  decision  was  reached  that  units  serv- 
ing in  Iraq  would  serve  on  the  ground  for  one  year.  That  is  a 
change  for  many  Reserve  personnel  from  the  expectations  set  at 
the  point  of  mobilization,  because,  of  course,  it  automatically  im- 
plies that  the  total  Active  federal  service  would  be  greater  than  one 
year.  We  are  trying  to  limit  the  degree  to  which  it  is  greater  to  one 
year,  and  we  will  try  to  limit  the  degree  to  which  it  is  greater  than 
one  year  in  the  period  going  forward;  but  it  is  a  change  in  the  ex- 
pectations of  our  personnel. 

Let  me  say  just  a  word,  if  I  might,  about  the  results  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  force  over  the  course  of  the  last  two  years.  I  think 
we  would  all  agree  that  the  performance  of  our  units  and  our  peo- 
ple has  indeed  been  magnificent,  and  one  of  the  interesting  aspects 
is  that  their  self-report  on  the  degree  to  which  they  felt  well  pre- 
pared, both  as  individuals  and  as  units  for  what  they  are  called  on 
to  do,  is  indeed  quite  good. 

Their  willingness  to  join  and  to  stay  with  us,  of  course,  is  one  of 
those  bottom-line  indicators  that  everyone  will  watch  attentively 
and  properly  right  now  and  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  our  recruiting  results  and  retention  re- 
sults have  held  up  nicely,  despite  the  stress  level  force  as  a  whole. 
Indeed,  as  we  survey  our  military  personnel,  which  we  do  about 
once  every  four  months,  both  Active  and  Reserve,  they  tjrpically  re- 
port a  higher  level  of  satisfaction  with  military  life  today  than  they 
did  just  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Intentions  to  stay  remain  strong,  and  we  want  to  acknowledge 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  strength  of  those  responses  is  the 
splendid  support  that  this  committee  and  its  members  have  given 
to  the  set  of  programs  that  eventually  undergird  the  willingness  of 
Americans  to  assume  the  uniform  of  their  country. 

We  did  make  in  our  transmission  to  you  earlier  this  year  a  set 
of  budgetary  proposals  for  how  we  could  strengthen  those  pro- 
grams. It  came  as  a  transformation  package.  We  are  very  pleased 
with  the  support  this  committee  gave  us  to  a  number  of  those  pro- 
posals, especially  for  a  national  security  personnel  system  that 
would  advantage  our  use  of  civilian  personnel  in  the  years  ahead. 
We  hope  next  year  that  this  committee  would  be  willing  to  enter- 
tain a  renewed  debate  on  those  proposals  that  are  not  adopted  in 
this  year's  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  appear  this  morning  and 
to  be  able  to  answer  the  questions  that  I  know  you  and  your  col- 
leagues might  have.  But  if  I  may,  if  I  could  first  turn  to  General 
Pace  and  invite  him  to  add  any  comments  he  wishes  to  offer. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Chu  can  be  found  in  the  Appen- 
dix on  page  252.] 

Mr.  Hefley.  General  Pace. 
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STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  PETER  PACE,  USMC,  VICE  CHAIRMAN, 
JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

General  Pace.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  leave 
the  time  remaining  to  answer  your  questions,  but  I  would  be  re- 
miss if  I  did  not  say  thank  you  to  this  committee  for  the  strong  bi- 
partisan support  that  you  have  always  given  to  the  Armed  Forces. 
We  deeply  appreciate  it,  and  especially  to  thank  those  Members  of 
the  Congress  who  have  been  able  to  break  away  from  very  demand- 
ing duties  and  visit  the  troops  overseas.  It  makes  a  difference  to 
them  when  Members  of  Congress  come. 

And  last,  if  I  may  say  thank  you  to  the  families  of  all  the  men 
and  women  that  are  overseas,  their  sacrifice  is  very  much  appre- 
ciated. They — husbands  and  sons  and  daughters — are  doing  won- 
derful work  and  we  appreciate  it. 

With  that,  sir,  I  would  like  to  stop  for  questions. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you,  General  Pace. 

Mr.  Spratt. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Just  getting  straight  to  the  basic  issue,  do  you  think 
that  the  extended  employments  of  our  Guard  and  Reserve  Compo- 
nents, in  particular,  are  going  to  create  problems  in  recruitment 
and  retention  for  you  down  the  road  and  be  a  costly  consequence 
of  the  situation  we  now  find  ourselves  in? 

Dr.  Chu.  We  obviously  are  always  concerned  with  this  issue,  sir. 
As  I  think  members  of  this  committee  are  aware,  each  year,  quite 
regardless  of  current  operations,  about  one-fifth  to  one-quarter  of 
the  Reserve  Component  force  turns  over.  That  is  our  normal  attri- 
tion in  that  force. 

We  are  very  pleased  that  all  the  Reserve  Components  met  their 
end  strength  this  last  year,  fiscal  2003,  which  is  a  combination  of 
both  recruiting  and  retention  actions.  There  is  obviously  a  trade- 
off to  the  retention;  you  don't  have  to  recruit  quite  as  many  people. 
We  will  be  pa3dng  more  careful  attention  to  ensuring  there  is  the 
right  package  of  incentives  out  there  and  the  right  treatment  of  our 
people  so  that  indeed  that  good  track  record  continues. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Have  we  learned  a  lesson  in  Iraq  that  it  helps  to 
have  allies  and  not  just  token  allies  in  some  motley  coalition,  but 
allies  who  can  pull  an  oar,  NATO  allies,  for  example,  Norwegians, 
if  not  the  French? 

I  have  noticed  conspicuously  absent  from  a  lot  of  the  force  prepa- 
ration documents  you  have  given  us,  like  the  QDR,  any  new  role 
and  mission  for  new  alliances,  new  security  arrangements  and,  in 
particular,  new  allies  throughout  the  world  to  augment  what  is  ob- 
viously even — I  think  your  presentation  is  excellent,  but  neverthe- 
less I  think  you  would  agree  we  are  pushing  the  envelope,  we  are 
using  our  troops  pretty  close  to  their  maximum  utility.  And  Dr. 
Holtz-Eakin  can  lay  that  out  even  more  graphically  when  he  pre- 
sents his  study  of  just  how  many  troops  are  available  to  be  commit- 
ted in  the  next  rotation  for  Iraq. 

Are  we  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  next  time  we  do  something 
like  this,  we  need,  at  the  front  end,  allies  who  will  be  with  us,  who 
will  share  the  burdens,  who  will  bear  the  costs  as  they  did  in  1990? 

Dr.  Chu.  Well,  as  you  know,  sir,  from  historical  record,  the 
United  States  has  always  operated  with  allies;  and  I  might  particu- 
larly point  out,  from  the  very  beginning  in  Afghanistan  there  were 
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important  ally  contributions.  I  mentioned  the  Jordanian  hospital, 
for  example,  in  that  theater.  I  think  it  is  notable  that  NATO  has 
taken  a  substantial  role  in  terms  of  ongoing  operations  in  Afghani- 
stan. There  are  significant  numbers  of  coalition  forces  operating  in 
Iraq. 

Obviously,  it  is  a  different  situation  than  we  had  in  the  Cold 
War,  where  we  had  a  set-piece  scenario  against  which  we  could 
plan  in  great  detail  in  advance.  So  there  is  a  need,  and  I  think  the 
Department  and  its  allied  partners,  in  my  judgment  at  least,  have 
shown  great  ingenuity  in  putting  these  pieces  together  on  the  short 
notice  that  current  operations  demand.  We  do  not  have  the  kind  of 
long-term  advance  planning  that  the  NATO  framework  gave  us 
during  the  Cold  War.  That  is  the  reality  of  the  current  world,  and 
I  think  the  track  record  here  is  indeed  extraordinary. 

General  Pace  may  want  to  add  something. 

General  Pace.  I  would  simply  add  that  you  cannot  have  too 
many  friends  and  allies  on  a  battlefield. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Well,  we  are  the  world's  only  superpower.  We  keep 
saying  that,  but  we  find  that  the  world  is  a  large  and  unwieldy 
place,  and  even  when  you  are  the  single  remaining  superpower,  it 
can  be  a  very  lonely  place  when  you  don't  have  friends  and  allies 
to  back  you  up,  augment  your  efforts. 

Let  me  ask  you  also  about  the  administration's  plans  for  trans- 
formation. Transformation  assumed  that  we  would  have  in  place  at 
the  same  time,  more  or  less,  three  different  forces,  in  a  sense:  a 
legacy  force  to  handle  problems  in  the  here  and  now,  a  transitional 
force  and  eventually  an  objectional  force.  And  that  involves  some 
overla3ring  and  some  layering  and  raises  some  questions  of  whether 
or  not  we  had  adequate  resources  to  do  all  three  of  those  things 
at  the  same  time. 

Are  we  finding  that  the  legacy  force  is  going  to  be  more  demand- 
ing, more  expensive  than  we  anticipated,  and  therefore  it  is  going 
to  siphon  off  some  costs  that  we  otherwise  would  commit  to  transi- 
tional and  transformation  force? 

Dr.  Chu.  I  think,  sir,  you  are  speaking  to  an  intellectual  con- 
struct that  the  Army  used  in  its  initial  phases  of  thinking  about 
how  it  would  change  itself.  What  I  would  emphasize  is  that  transi- 
tion is  ultimately  about  changing  how  we  perform,  how  we  do  our 
job  of  fighting  and  winning  the  Nation's  wars. 

And  let  me  give  one  example  of  the  flexibility  of  thought  that  I 
think  that  requires  to  be  successful  in  the  end,  and  that  is  the 
Stryker  brigades.  The  original  Stryker  brigade  was  viewed  as  sort 
of  an  interim  force,  as  you  described,  sir.  I  think  as  the  Army  has 
worked  with  that  concept,  it  has  realized  the  opportunities  to  use 
that  sort  of  unit  more  promptly  and  more  aggressively  than  origi- 
nally have  been  thought. 

So  I  think  the  neat  typology  of  legacy  interim  objective  is  not 
perhaps  the  right  way  to  think  about  the  force  structure  challenges 
in  front  of  us.  If  we  are  successful  in  transformation,  if  we  indeed 
have  good  ideas  that  merit  application,  they  ought  to  be  put  in 
place  promptly,  even  if  it  is  not  the  perfect  version  of  the  ultimate 
idea  we  wish  to  pursue. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  believe  my  time  is  up. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Saxton. 
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Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you.  Let  me  just  follow  up  on  the  conversa- 
tion that  you  were  having  with  Mr.  Spratt  and  just — the  subject  of 
transformation  is  often  talked  about  in  conjunction  with  the  subject 
of  jointness,  and  it  is  often  talked  about,  as  you  just  did,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, with  the  concept  of  flexibility. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  seen  some  real  success  stories  in 
the  last  couple  of  years.  One  good  example  that  comes  to  my  mind 
is  the  jointness  that  occurred  and  the  flexibility  that  occurred  in 
Afghanistan  through  the  use  of  Special  Forces  teamed  with  air 
power.  A  very  small  number  of  special  operators  teamed  up  with 
the  Mujaheedin  to  bring  down  a  very  big  force  in  a  very  difficult 
situation,  and  it  worked  beautifully — flexibility,  jointness  and  not 
necessarily  the  size  of  our  force. 

Another  example  of  a  difficult  problem  that  we  perhaps  have  not 
come  to  grips  with  as  well  is  to  be  able  to  fight  the  type  of  warfare 
that  we  are  currently  engaged  in  in  Iraq.  Again,  the  flexibility  that 
is  necessary,  not  necessarily  the  size  of  the  force. 

And  so,  I  guess  these  two  examples  lead  me  to  wonder  if,  in  fact, 
our  traditional  lay-down  of  forces,  our  traditional  organization  of 
forces,  is  the  right  organizational  structure  to  carry  out  the  joint 
type  of  warfare  that  is  necessary,  the  flexibility  that  is  necessary; 
and  I  am  interested  just  to  have  you  respond  to  that  in  terms  of 
where  we  are  going  with  transition. 

General  Pace.  Sir,  I  think  you  have  put  your  finger  on  a  very 
important  topic.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Saxton,  transformation  is  very 
much  a  continuum,  and  I  think  arguably  that  the  intent  of  Gold- 
water-Nichols  in  how  the  Congress  envisioned  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  would  fight  joint  and  combined  on  the  battlefield 
was  demonstrated  in  spades  in  Iraq  with  the  exact  examples  that 
you  used  of  services  not  being  deconflicted,  but  being  interoperable 
on  the  battlefield  and,  in  fact,  working  off  of  each  other's  strengths 
and  filling  in  each  other's  weaknesses  so  that  you  had,  for  example, 
Special  Operations  Forces  in  northern  Iraq,  where  a  Marine  Expe- 
ditionary Unit  came  in  off  of  the  Mediterranean,  married  up  with 
that  force,  and  were  underneath  the  command  of  the  Special  Oper- 
ations commander. 

We  had  tanks  moved  around  the  battlefield  by  the  Army  in  sup- 
port of  Special  Operations.  So  all  of  the  stovepipe  organizations 
that  cause  us  to  be  much  less  efficient  than  we  might  have  other- 
wise been  in  the  past  have  been  included  together  very,  very  well. 

What  we  have  also  is  a  whole  body  now  of  lessons  learned  from 
both  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  because  we  have  had  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  traveling  with  the  units  literally  taking  notes  as 
they  went  along.  And  we  have  done  a  great  deal  of  homework  in 
the  subsequent  months  critiquing  ourselves  on  what  pieces  worked 
and  why  did  they  work  and  do  we  project  that  they  will  work  in 
the  future.  What  pieces  didn't;  why  not?  What  do  we  need  to 
change  in  the  future? 

That  includes  not  only  weapons  systems,  but  more  importantly, 
mind-set.  And  that  goes  to  the  kinds  of  command  and  control  ar- 
rangement that  you  are  talking  about,  sir,  and  that  we  are  looking 
at.  But  speed,  precision,  joint  and  combined  operations,  flexibility, 
all  are  huge  factors  on  that  battlefield. 
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Mr.  Saxton.  If  I  may  just  follow  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  still 
today — and  tell  me  if  I  am  wrong — but  still  today  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Army,  in  particular — and  well,  the  Marine  Corps,  too,  but 
the  Army  in  particular — is  configured  much  as  it  was  when  we  de- 
veloped the  current  configuration  during  the  Cold  War  to  face  a 
much  different  kind  of  a  fight;  and  I  am  wondering  if  there  are 
some  basic  changes  that  are  needed  in  organizational  structure  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  objectives  that  we  face  in  the  future. 

General  Pace.  Sir,  I  have  talked  to  General  Pete  Schoomaker, 
who  would  tell  you  categorically,  yes,  there  are  changes  to  be  made. 
He  and  his  leaders  are  going  about  figuring  out  what  those  changes 
should  be.  He  is  looking  at  smaller  global  brigades  as  opposed  to 
divisions  and  corps.  He  is  taking  the  legacy  units  that  just  won  this 
war,  marrying  up  the  interim  units  like  the  Stryker  brigade  and 
taking  the  lessons  learned  from  both  of  those  and  projecting  out  to 
what  is  his  objective  force. 

So  the  Army  clearly  gets  it.  They  understand  the  need  to  change 
the  Active  Component-Reserve  Component  mix,  and  they  under- 
stand the  need  to  change  the  size  of  their  force  and  the  footprint 
of  their  force  so  they  can  be  flexible  and  employed  in  days  instead 
of  in  weeks. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  just  permit  me  to  ask  one 
final  question. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  going  on  about  whether  or  not  we  should 
increase  end  strength.  Along  with  the  discussion  about  increasing 
end  strength,  shouldn't  we  be  talking  about  this  subject  in  terms 
of  how  many  people  we  really  need  to  do  the  job,  whether  it  is  a 
brigade  structure  or  a  divisional  structure,  and  couldn't  this  take 
a  lot  of  heat  off  the  operating  tempo  (OPTEMPO)  of  the  individual 
soldiers  and  units? 

General  Pace.  Sir,  you  are  absolutely  correct,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  we  are  going  about  doing.  Before  we  come  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  ask  you  to  spend  more  money  on  more  peo- 
ple, which  I  personally  would  have  no  problem  doing  if  I  ever  got 
that  conviction,  we  need  to  make  sure  that  we  are  properly  using 
the  assets  that  you  have  given  us. 

As  one  example,  there  are  about  100,000  Active  duty  and  Re- 
serve positions  that  the  Army  has  identified  that — in  cumulative 
numbers  about  100,000 — that  some  of  those  being  Active  forces 
that  should  be  morphed  over  into  the  Reserves  and  some  of  the  Re- 
serves that  should  be  moved  over  into  the  Active  force,  so  that  the 
mix  of  capabilities  is  better  and  more  balanced  between  the  Active 
and  the  Reserve.  That  is  one  way  to  do  it. 

Number  two,  we  have  a  lot  of  individuals  who  we  believe  are  per- 
forming jobs  that  could,  in  fact,  be  done  by  civilians,  freeing  up  a 
soldier,  so  to  speak,  to  go  back  to  another  unit.  There  are  the  effi- 
ciencies of  the  battlefield.  When  one  bomb  will  hit  a  target  95  per- 
cent of  the  time,  the  logistics  that  go  along  with  fighting  battles  is 
substantially  reduced.  When  you  can  move  quickly  around  a  battle- 
field and  have  the  synergy  of  all  the  units  working  together,  you 
can  do  things  more  quickly  with  much  smaller,  more  lethal  forces. 

So  it  is  not  mass  numbers,  and  it  is  not  simply  speed,  but  it  is 
a  combination  of  precision  weapons,  speed  of  movement,  command 
and  control  that  allow  you  to  bring  to  the  battlefield  overmatching, 
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overwhelming  power  in  the  place  you  want  it  without  having  to 
have  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  standing  by  just  in  case 
you  need  to  apply  them  someplace  else. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  General. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  General  Pace  and  Dr.  Chu,  for  being 
here. 

Dr.  Chu,  I  have  only  a  hunch  based  on  what  I  saw  after  the  pre- 
vious Gulf  War,  and  I  am  really  pleased  to  see  the  high  numbers 
of  reenlistments  while  people  are  deployed.  But  based  on  a  number 
of  people  that  I  knew  were  Guardsmen  or  Reservists  after  the  pre- 
vious Gulf  War,  those  who  did  not  reenlist  while  they  were  over- 
seas get  home,  find  a  house  that  needs  painting,  a  broken  dish- 
washer, a  car  with  the  transmission  leaking,  and  a  spouse  who  is 
saying,  unh-unh,  not  again.  And  I  have  a  hunch  we  are  going  to 
see  that  again  for  those  who  do  not  reenlist  during  this  deploy- 
ment. 

I  say  that  towards  the  point  of — since  we  are  asking  so  much 
more  of  our  Guardsmen  and  Reservists,  I  am  curious  what  you  en- 
vision that  we  as  a  nation  will  do  to  further  entice  them  to  enlist 
and  to  stay  in  the  force.  I  would  start  with  retirement  benefits. 

As  you  know,  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  has  been  pushing 
for  a  substantially  reduced  retirement  age  from  the  present  system. 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  could  fully  fulfill  their  requests,  but  I  am 
asking  if  you  would  take  a  look  at  a  system  that  rewards  those  peo- 
ple who  stay  beyond  20  years  of  service  with  a  reduced  retirement 
age,  reward  those  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  who  have  done  either 
voluntary  or  involuntary  extended  Active  duty  with  reduced  retire- 
ment age. 

And  the  third  thing  is,  although  I  am  pleased  that  apparently 
our  conference  report,  if  we  ever  get  to  see  it,  would  do  something 
about  TRICARE  for  our  Guardsmen  and  Reservists,  the  simple  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  I  don't  think  a  Guardsmen  or  Reservist,  particu- 
larly in  this  environment  where  they  are  likely  to  be  called  up,  and 
in  this  environment  where  we  know  we  have  had  problems  getting 
people  deployed  because  of — dental  problems,  in  particular,  held  a 
number  of  people  up  from  being  deployed.  I  don't  see  why  Guards- 
men and  Reservists  ought  to  be  digging  into  their  pockets  at  all  for 
health  care  under  this  environment,  and  I  would  very  much  wel- 
come your  thoughts  on  that. 

I  guess  my  third  question  would  be,  since  as  the — to  quote  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  we  are  in  for  a  "long  slog,"  I  think  we  need 
to  be  looking  past  this  March's  replacements  and  start  talking 
about  a  year  from  March.  What  are  you  doing  for  a  year  from 
March  to  tell  those  Guard  and  Reserve  units  that  you  anticipate 
we  are  going  to  have  to  call  up;  what  kind  of  warning  are  you  giv- 
ing them?  Because  one  of  the  things  we  learned  from  the  Bosnia 
experience  is  that  the  more  time  we  could  give  those  units  to  get 
their  businesses  in  order,  to  get  their  family  affairs  in  order,  it  cer- 
tainly made  their  deployment  a  lot  easier  on  them  and  their  fami- 
lies and  the  businesses  they  left  behind? 

Dr.  Chu.  Sir,  we  could  not  agree  with  you  more  that  more  warn- 
ing is  better  for  the  reservists;  and  we  are  in  the  process,  I  think, 
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of  improving  that  track  record.  Indeed,  with  more  warning  to  the 
units  involved,  you  could  do  more  of  the  training,  including  health 
preparations  at  home  station,  and  that  reduces  the  total  time  away 
from  home  that  the  individual  member  of  the  Reserve  Component 
must  spend. 

To  the  issues  that  you  raised  about  compensation  for  reservists, 
indeed  we  are  looking  at  all  those  kinds  of  questions.  We  are  mon- 
itoring very  carefully  what  actual  results  are,  because  that  counts. 
The  intentions  are  a  good  indicator  of  problems  we  may  face,  but 
that  is  not  signing  on  the  dotted  line,  so  to  speak. 

I  would  say  as  a  general  strategy — and  I  think  that  is  the  spirit 
of  some  of  the  comments,  some  of  the  options  you  identified — that 
we  are  going  to  be  careful  to  put  any  additional  incentives  where 
they  are  really  going  to  have  the  most  decisive  effect. 

As  you  look  at  the  Reservist's  career,  and  we  have  been  doing  a 
series  of  portrayals  of  how  the  compensation  package  arrives  to  the 
reservists,  the  irony  as  a  result  of  actions  we  collectively  have 
taken  over  the  last  20  years,  a  good  deal  of  it  comes  after  you 
serve.  It  is  in  the  retirement  annuity,  it  is  in  TRICARE  For  Life 
and  so  on  and  so  forth.  And  I  think  as  we  look  forward  to  exactly 
the  issue  you  are  raising,  the  retention  of  those  now  serving,  we 
need  to  be  careful  to  be  sure  we  put  those  incentives  a  bit  more 
up  front  perhaps,  where  they  will  affect  the  immediate  decision, 
"Am  I  willing  to  continue  this  service  to  the  Nation?" 

Mr.  Taylor.  To  the  point  of  reducing  the  retirement  age  of  those 
people  who  serve  more  than  20  years,  since  we  have  paid  a  heck 
of  a  lot  of  money  to  train  them,  or  rewarding  those  who  have  done 
periods  of  extensive  Active  duty,  I  would  hope  that  you  would  give 
some  thought  to  addressing  that  in  your  next  year's  budget  re- 
quest. I  think  it  would  be  a  very  fair  thing,  particularly  for  the  Re- 
serves, but  also  for  the  taxpayer.  These  are  people  who  have  gone 
above  and  beyond  what  we  have  asked  them  to  do,  and  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  rewarded  for  it. 

General  Pace.  Sir,  I  sat  through  a  briefing  yesterday  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  Dr.  Chu 
was  giving  the  briefing,  and  it  was  addressing  just  the  topics  you 
are  talking  about.  I  would  say  that  I  took  away  from  that  initial 
brief  and  its  draft  in  many,  many  ways,  but  I  took  away  from  that 
initial  brief  a  very  sincere  intent  to  ensure  that  those  who  serve 
more  benefit  more  in  a  timely  way. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Chu,  in  spite  of  very  good  reports  on  high  morale  in  our  mili- 
tary services,  clearly  the  increased  deployment  tempo,  and  espe- 
cially so  for  Guard  and  Reserve,  are  presenting  us  with  recruit- 
ment and  retention  challenges.  There  is  another  consideration  that 
may  be  relevant  here. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  our  military  personnel  are  now  mar- 
ried, and  on  the  show  today,  Imus  in  the  Morning,  a  Pentagon  re- 
porter noted  that  many — and  I  have  no  idea  what  that  means — 
that  many  women  have  returned  pregnant  from  Iraq.  Considering 
that  our  military  is  today  roughly  two-thirds  married,  that  could 
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have  significant  morale  implications  for  those  spouses  back  home 
and  could  be  a  relevant  factor  in  recruitment  and  retention. 

Do  you  have  the  statistics  on  what  "many"  means,  and  would  you 
comment  on  this  issue? 

Dr.  Chu.  I  have  not  seen  the  news  report  that  you  describe,  sir, 
and  therefore  let  me  take  that  for  the  record,  if  I  could,  as  to  what 
"many"  might  mean  in  terms  of  pregnancy  rates. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  begin- 
ning on  page  339.] 

Dr.  Chu.  It  is  certainly  true,  as  I  think  your  broader — the  broad- 
er frame  of  your  question  emphasizes,  and  I  know  that  many  mili- 
tary colleagues  like  to  summarize  this  in  a  nice  affirmism,  that  the 
decision  to  re-up  is  made  around  the  family  dinner  table  or  kitchen 
table,  as  the  case  might  be.  But  it  is  certainly  true  that  family  sup- 
port is  critical  to  decisions  by  military  personnel  to  continue  their 
service  to  the  Nation. 

And  so  we  have  actually,  I  would  argue,  placed  even  greater  em- 
phasis over  the  last  several  years — and  I  am  very  grateful  for  the 
support  of  this  committee  and  your  colleagues  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  those  initiatives.  We  have  been  trying  to  ex- 
pand child  care,  for  example.  We  have  done  a  lot  to  improve  family 
housing,  both  the  actual  stock  of  family  housing  and  the  allowance, 
brought  down  the  out-of-pocket  expense  to  the  last  eight  percent  or 
so  that  is  left;  and  my  hope  is  that  in  the  2005  budget  request,  we 
will  ask  that  you  close  the  remaining  gap  in  that  regard. 

We  are  also  paying  close  attention  to  what  I  think  are  the  two 
most  critical  issues  for  families  these  days,  given  the  earlier 
achievements  in  which  this  committee  has  played  such  a  signifi- 
cant role;  and  that  is — those  two  issues  are  spousal  emplo3rment, 
careers  really  for  spouses  and  what  we  can  do  to  advantage  them — 
not  all  of  which  is  under  the  control  of  this  department,  I  should 
acknowledge. 

It  includes  issues  as  to  how  spouses  are  treated  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  purposes.  Not  all  states  will  agree  that  when 
a  spouse  moves  involuntarily  with  the  military  sponsor,  that  the 
loss  of  a  job  is  unemployment.  In  fact,  many  states  say,  no,  it  is 
not,  you  made  a  voluntary  decision  to  move. 

But  the  other  big  issue,  I  think,  is  education.  Quality  of  edu- 
cation for  the  family's  children  is  one  of — as  with  all  American  fam- 
ilies, one  of  the  preeminent  desires  of  our  military  families,  as  well; 
and  I  think  we  need  to  partner — again,  this  is  not  solely  a  federal 
responsibility.  We  need  a  stronger  partnership  between  this  depart- 
ment and  local  school  districts  in  order  to  improve  those  situations 
where  they  are  not  now  strong,  and  there  are  too  many,  quite  can- 
didly, where  they  are  not  now  strong. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  have  no  idea  what  this  reporter  meant  by 
"many,"  and  you  said  that  you  would  provide  that  for  the  record. 
If  "many"  is  really  many,  would  it  be  appropriate,  perhaps,  to  look 
at  how  we  are  using  our  personnel  so  that  we  might  reduce  this 
number? 

Dr.  Chu.  We  will  certainly  be  glad  to  look  at  the  issue,  sir. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you  very  much  and  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Dr.  Snyder. 
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Mr.  Snyder.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you,  gentle- 
men, for  being  here. 

Dr.  Chu,  I  just  want  to  ask  one  question,  if  I  could  do  it  for  the 
record.  You  don't  need  to  say  anything  about  it  today,  and  it  may 
be  that  I  am  off  base  a  little  bit  here,  but  you  mentioned  ways  of 
supporting  the  Guard  and  Reserve  forces,  and  you  talked — I  think 
you  gave  five  themes,  one  being  ensuring  adequate  support  to  the 
reservists;  that  is,  family,  the  employer,  those  kind  of  things. 

But  for  the  record,  I  would  like  your  comments  on,  are  we  doing 
everything  we  ought  to  be  doing  to  maintain  contact  between  the 
unit  and  where  they  came  from?  Because  those — the  adjutant  gen- 
eral and  those  folks  are  responsible  ultimately  for  helping  with 
training,  restoring  of  equipment,  maintaining  support.  And  I  un- 
derstood there  was  scuttlebutt  around  the  Pentagon  and  so  on  that 
there  are  quite  severe  restrictions  on  the  ability  of  the  home  unit 
to  come  and  visit  and  to  see  what  is  going  on;  and  that  may  be 
something,  since  they  are  going  to  be  away  from  14  or  15  months, 
away  from  their  home  unit,  that  we  may  want  to  look  at  as  part 
of  maintaining  support. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  what  you  refer  to  as  the  self-reporting 
of  being  well  prepared.  My  guess  is,  if  we  poll  every  Member  of 
Congress,  were  you  well  prepared  for  coming  here,  we  would  report 
to  you,  by  gosh,  yes,  we  were;  and  the  Republic  is  great  to  have 
me. 

But  two  points.  First  of  all,  the  one  out  of  eight  reporting  that 
they  were  not  well  prepared,  that  concerns  me.  I  would  not  want 
to  go  into  a  hospital  where  one  of  the  eight  people  serving  there 
said,  I  am  not  well  prepared  today  to  take  care  of  patients;  or  a 
frontline  infantry  unit  where  one  out  of  eight  said,  I  am  not  well 
prepared  to  handle  the  particular  weaponry  I  am  dealing  with. 

I  don't  think  we  should  be  dismissive  of  those  one  out  of  eight 
that  are  reporting  that  they  are  not  well  prepared. 

A  specific  example:  I  ran  into  a  Guardsman  back  home  who  had 
enlisted  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  trained  as  a  medic  for  the  next 
seven  years  until  being  activated.  Her  monthly  weekends  were 
spent  helping  with  annual  physicals,  and  then  she  found  herself  in 
the  midst  of  a  busy  emergency  room  in  a  combat  zone  during  the 
Iraqi  operation,  totally  overwhelmed  by  what  she  saw,  and  did  not 
feel  well  prepared. 

Well,  that  would  be  concerning  to  me  both  as  a  person  who  might 
be  that  medic,  but  also,  I  think,  she  was  concerned  about  the  pa- 
tients she  saw.  So  the  second  part  of  it  is,  is  there  a  way  of  assess- 
ing this  without  just  self-reporting? 

Dr.  Chu.  Yes,  sir,  there  is. 

Mr.  Snyder.  If  I  am  a  19-  or  24-year-old  young  person,  I  am 
going  to  say,  yeah,  I  am  well  prepared  to  be  doing  what  I  am  doing. 
But  are  you  looking  at  that  other  than  just  self-reporting?  So  those 
are  my  two  questions  with  regard  to  that  area. 

Dr.  Chu.  Absolutely,  sir,  and  I  am  glad  that  General  Pace  com- 
mented on  the  more  formal  systems  of  the  Department.  I  cited 
those  numbers  because  I  think  they  are  an  important  indicator  of 
the  self-confidence  of  our  people. 

Second,  I  should  emphasize  why  I  call  it  self-reporting.  It  is  just 
that.  It  is  an  individual  filling  out  a  survey.  It  is  not  the  com- 
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mander  sajdng,  do  you  have  the  skill  that  I  would  like  to  see  you 
have? 

I  should  also  emphasize  that  the  numbers  in  the  testimony  are 
for  those  who  checked  either  "very  well  prepared"  or  "well  pre- 
pared." There  is  a  neutral  box  as  well  so  that  you  can't  just  sub- 
tract that  number  and  say  the  rest  were  not  well  prepared.  That 
is  not  quite  accurate  as  an  indication  of  their  preparation. 

And  as  you  know,  sir,  with  surveys,  the  real  question  is  how  do 
these  numbers  trend  over  time,  and  this  is  a  question  we  only  re- 
cently started  asking,  so  I  don't  have  a  report  on  that  front. 

But,  yes,  we  do  evaluate  readiness  with  a  much  more  formal  sys- 
tem that  is  in  the  military.  General  Pace. 

General  Pace.  Sir,  I  would  say  it  is  probably  more  important  to 
self-critique  after  you  have  been  successful  than  it  is  perhaps — or 
maybe  it  is  more  difficult  to  self-critique  after  you  have  been  suc- 
cessful, but  it  is  equally  important  to  do  that. 

And  the  fact  that  from  an  overall  standpoint  we  were  delighted 
with  the  performance  of  the  Reserve  and  the  Guard  forces,  that 
does  not  mean  that  we  did  not  do  things  wrong  in  bringing  them 
on  Active  duty  nor  that  we  could  not  do  things  better.  We  can  do 
a  much  better  job  of  making  sure  they  know  when  they  are  going 
to  be  called  to  Active  duty,  of  being  efficient  with  the  time  that  we 
use  when  they  are  on  Active  duty,  but  still  inside  the  United  States 
and  then  being  very  specific  and  informative  about  how  long  they 
are  going  to  be  deployed  when  they  are  deployed. 

Additionally,  we  should  take  a  look  at  the  comments  of  the  one 
in  eight,  because  there  are  nuggets  of  gold  in  there  that  could  in- 
form us  on  how  to  do  better.  And  it  might  just  be  that  three  in 
eight  we  would  agree  with,  or  five  in  eight  we  might  agree  with  if 
they  knew  what  the  one-in-eight  guy  said.  So  we  should  do  that, 
sir,  and  we  are. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Dr.  Chu,  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  there  is  a  lot  of  ques- 
tion, of  course,  about  end  strength,  but  I  want  to  talk  specifically 
about  one  job  assignment,  and  this  is  the  area — in  the  area  of  civil 
affairs  which  almost — I  think  almost  all  of  the  folks  that  are  in- 
volved in  civil  affairs  in  the  Iraqi  operation  are  Reserve  forces;  and 
I  have  talked  to  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Bill  Perry  about  it  and 
had  some  other  discussions. 

He  just  threw  out  a  number  that  just  said  this  needs  to  be  a 
function  that  goes  into  the  Active  forces,  that  we  shouldn't  kid  our- 
selves by  saying — this  is  not  what  he  said,  but  we  shouldn't  kid 
ourselves  and  say  this  is  something  that  we  can  just  call  up  when 
we  need  it,  that  we  need  civil  affairs  as  an  ongoing  function  all  the 
time.  And  he  threw  out  a  number  of  10,000  that  we  need,  to  just 
rapidly  move  to  having  10,000  in  the  Active  military  involved  in 
civil  affairs. 

Is  that  something  you  all  are  looking  at  as  a  direction  we  should 
be  going? 

Dr.  Chu.  We  are.  I  should  also  offer  a  caution. 

Again — and  I  think  it  is  part  of  the  earlier  point  that  Mr.  Saxton 
made  about  jointness  and  how  we  see  this  as  a  total  force.  I  think 
we  don't  want  to  see  this  as  a  great  wall  between  the  reservists 
and  the  Active  force,  and  much  more  as  we  try  to  portray  the  con- 
tinuum service  in  which  a  Reserve  person  may  come  to  Active  duty. 
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As  Mr.  Taylor  is  pointing  out,  some  people  may  be  much  more  than 
others  and  they  are  perhaps  rewarded  differently  for  that  service. 

And  one  of  the  reasons  I  think  that  is  important  in  specifically 
the  civil  affairs  context  is  that  many  of  the  talents  you  want  in  a 
civil  affairs  specialist  are  best  developed  in  the  civil  sector.  The 
person  who  knows  how  to  run  a  municipal  waterworks  best,  of 
course,  is  someone  who  actually  does  that  all  the  time;  or  as  the 
excellent  example  of  the  colonel  who  was  tracking  down  the  looted 
Iraqi  art  objects  who  combines  the  abilities  of  a  big-city  prosecutor, 
one  who  is  specialized  in  art  theft,  with  his  own  background  in 
classical  antiquities. 

So  it  may  well  be  that  the  civil  community  in  some  areas  pos- 
sesses such  a  reservoir  of  experience,  that  what  we  really  need  to 
do  is  find  a  way  to  persuade  some  of  those,  quote,  "Reservists"  to 
spend  a  longer  period  of  time  on  Active  duty  when  we  need  them. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Mrs.  Wilson. 

Mrs.  Wilson  of  New  Mexico.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  hke 
my  colleagues,  am  very  concerned  about  whether  we  have  enough 
forces  on  Active  duty  in  the  Active  and  Reserve  mix,  and  I  was 
looking  at  your  charts,  Dr.  Chu,  and  they  don't  start  before  Sep- 
tember 2001,  but  I  would  guess  that  it  continues  on  back  at  a  fairly 
low  level  before  then,  and  I  don't  think  any  of  us  anticipate  that 
we  are  going  to  get  back  down  to  those  levels  anytime  soon. 

I  have  heard.  General  Pace,  you  were  talking  about  the  switches 
of  people  in  the  Active  going  to  Reserve  and  slots  in  the  Reserve 
going  to  Active.  Are  these  plans  to  adjust  those  slots  going  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  fiscal  year  2005  budget  submission  that  is  now 
being  prepared? 

Dr.  Chu.  Many  of  them  will  be.  All  those  that  involve  resource 
changes,  of  course,  need  to  be.  If  we  want  to  make  them  in  the 
2004-2005  period  of  time. 

I  do  think  this  is  a  long-term  issue,  as  I  think  some  of  the  other 
questions  indicated,  what  is  the  right  structure,  the  right  way  to 
build  American  forces  in  the  future,  as  Mr.  Saxton  indicated.  Some 
of  our  classic  measures  here — divisions,  wings,  et  cetera — may  in- 
creasingly be  off  the  mark  in  terms  of  describing  what  we  actually 
have  or  what  we  need  to  have  in  terms  of  capabilities  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  a  capabilities-oriented  force  that  I — as  I  watch  the  De- 
partment's deliberations,  we  are  really  trying  to  build. 

General  Pace.  We  have  tried  to  war  game  ourselves  out  another 
10  or  15  years  in  this  regard,  saying  differently  we  expect  the  war 
on  terrorism  to  last  10  or  15  more  years,  and  therefore  we  are  try- 
ing to  figure  out  what  is  a  spike  and  what  is  a  new  plateau  with 
respect  to  the  previous  question,  a  new  plateau  as  a  requirement 
for  more  civil  affairs  personnel  on  Active  duty.  We  have  proven  for 
the  last  two-plus  years  that  we  need  civil  affairs.  We  have  been 
using  those  civil  affairs  in  the  Guard  and  Reserves,  and  therefore 
we  need  to  change  some  of  the  mix  between  Active  and  Reserve 
from  that  standpoint. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  got  seven  divisions  in  Iraq.  We  are 
down  to  four.  Now  we  are  going  to  three  in  the  next  rotation.  And 
the  projections  are  that  as  our  forces  come  down,  or  said  dif- 
ferently, as  the  Iraqi  forces  come  up,  which  would  add  zero  when 
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we  were  at  160,000;  and  today  we  are  at  130,000,  and  the  Iraqi 
forces  are  at  115,000,  and  next  May,  when  we  are  down  to  about 
three  divisions,  they  will  be  up  about  171,000.  So  as  we  look  at  pro- 
jections for  security  requirements  in  Iraq  and  total  capabilities  of 
non-Iraqi  coalition,  Iraqi  coalition  and  U.S.,  we  think  that  the  spike 
and  need  for  ground  troops  will,  in  fact,  continue  to  go  down;  that 
it  is  not  a  new  plateau. 

So  we  will  work  through  each  of  those.  We  are  trying  to  make 
sure  that  we  change  ourselves  and  rebalance  ourselves  in  a  way 
that  addresses  a  new  plateau  and  allows  us  to  surge  for  the  spikes, 
but  doesn't  build  excess  capacity  if  we  don't  think  we  are  going  to 
need  it. 

If  we  do  think  we  will  need  it,  we  will  come  ask. 

Mrs.  Wilson  of  New  Mexico.  Sometimes  I  feel  in  this  job,  it  is 
not  Washington,  D.C.,  but  we  are  in  the  Emerald  City,  and  every- 
body is  hoping  that  Toto  doesn't  go  over  and  pull  back  the  curtain. 

But  I  have  to  tell  you,  you  know,  I  look  at  these  plans — your 
plans  show  a  multinational  division  replacing  the  101st  Airborne  in 
March  or  April.  The  2nd  Brigade  of  the  82nd  Airborne  and  the 
173rd  Airborne — the  2nd  Brigade,  you  are  deploying  out  in  Janu- 
ary 2004,  and  the  173rd  again  redeploying  sometime — I  think  it  is 
the  middle  of  next  year. 

I  don't  see  the  security  situation  in  Iraq  changing  fast  enough, 
with  the  Iraqis  being  trained  fast  enough,  or  the  likelihood  of  a 
multinational  division  being  available  in  March  of  2004  to  replace 
the  101st. 

What  is  your  backup  plan? 

General  Pace.  I  am  not  sure  what  you  are  looking  at  there, 
ma'am. 

Mrs.  Wilson  of  New  Mexico.  I  am  looking  at  your  slides  that 
were  provided  here  to  the  committee  that  say  "United  States 
Army"  on  them.  I  understand  you  are  a  Marine  and  maybe  you 
are 

General  Pace.  No,  no,  I  am  responsible,  I  will  take  it.  We  have 
two 

Mrs.  Wilson  of  New  Mexico.  Replace  the  101st  Airborne  in 
March  or  April  with  the  a  multinational  division.  Is  that  still  your 
expectation? 

General  Pace.  The  expectation,  matching  unit  to  unit  is  not  cor- 
rect. That  may  or  may  not  be  true.  The  numbers-wise  may  be  cor- 
rect, but  may  not  be  exactly  what  happens  on  the  ground.  The  ex- 
pectation is  this:  There  are  two  coalition  divisions  there  now  and 
that  those  two  coalition  divisions  will  be  replaced.  That  is  the  ex- 
pectation and  we  believe  that  we  have,  through  our  State  Depart- 
ment commitments  from  the  countries,  that  that  will  in  fact  hap- 
pen. 

The  other  expectation  is  that  our  four  divisions  that  are  cur- 
rently there  will  be  replaced  by  three  divisions  and  that  will  be  suf- 
ficient, based  on  the  buildup  of  Iraqi  security  forces,  to  make  up 
the  difference  in  size. 

Mrs.  Wilson  of  New  Mexico.  Well,  we  have  had  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  (CBO)  look  at  your  plans  and  I  have  looked 
at  these  and  I  do  not  see  a  whole  lot  of  wiggle  room.  And  I  think 
all  of  us  are  concerned  that  by  early  to  mid-next  year  we  are  going 
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to  see  back-to-back  combat  deployments  for  American  military  per- 
sonnel and  you  cannot  sustain  that  for  very  long  without  acknowl- 
edging forthrightly  that  we  need  to  increase  the  end  strength  of  our 
Active  duty  people  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  continuing  war 
on  terrorism.  In  the  1990s  we  went  from  18  Active  divisions  down 
to  10.  You  all  know  that  and  know  that  better  than  I  do. 

We  have  not  adjusted  that  active  duty  force  since  we  started  the 
war  on  terrorism  and  we  have  to  be  able  to  sustain  this  for  the 
long-haul.  There  are  all  kinds  of  innovative  things  that  we  can  do 
and  I  am  glad  you  are  doing  this.  Looking  at  what  kind  of  things 
you  can  shift  around,  what  kinds  of  logistic  bombs  going  on  the  tar- 
get and  you  need  fewer  to  be  shipped,  that  is  all  well  and  good,  but 
I  don't  think  that  is  enough. 

And  I  hope  in  this  fiscal  year  2005  budget  proposal  that  we  see 
a  clearer  plan  for  the  long-term  that  is  more  than  smoke  and  mir- 
rors. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  PACE.  There  is  certainly  some  judgment  that  we  need  to 
apply  on  that.  That  the  belief  is  that — correction,  right  now  with 
the  forces  going  over,  the  force  is  about — the  active  force  is  coming 
home  for  about  one  year  and  going  back  for  about  one  year.  And 
that  over  a  period  of  ten  years  that  would  not  be  what  we  would 
want  to  do,  but  between  now  and  2005,  we  believe  that  that  re- 
quirement will  get  back  more  to  the  norm  of  one  year  out  and  two 
years  back,  or  one  year  out  and  three  years  back.  The  question  is 
and  the  judgment  call  is,  and  this  is  what  we  keep  struggling  with, 
is  that  a  peak  or  a  plateau?  It  takes  about  two  years  to  recruit, 
train  and  build  one  Army  division.  If  I  sit  here  and  say,  I  believe 
that  by  2006  I  will  not  need  that  division,  then  I  should  not  ask 
you  to  give  it  to  me.  If  I  think  I  will  need  it,  then  I  should  ask  you 
to  give  it  to  me. 

All  of  the  war  games  that  we  have  done  tell  us  that  we  will  not 
need  that  extra  division  based  on  all  the  other  factors  that  we  have 
talked  about.  But  it  is  clearly  a  judgment  about  current  status,  fu- 
ture needs,  and  the  ability  to  transform  inside  the  size  force  that 
we  currently  have. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Schrock.  Mr.  Larsen,  I  am  sorry;  I  will  get  to 
you,  Mr.  Schrock,  in  a  second. 

Mr.  Larsen  of  Washington.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate you  calling  this  hearing  today,  and  my  questions  really  build 
off  of  my  colleague  from  New  Mexico's  questions.  First  thing  I 
wanted  to  point  out  is  that  you  mentioned.  General  Pace,  you  men- 
tioned that  total  Iraqi  security  forces  number  about  115,000  right 
now,  and  our  information  from  a  slide  in  there  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  dated  October  21st  has  that  total  number  on  October  21st, 
about  85,000.  There  is  a  29,500  difference.  That  is  two  weeks  ago. 
If  you  could  explain  that  discrepancy,  how  we  get  30,000  addi- 
tional. I  want  to  walk  through  some  other  numbers,  but  keep  that 
in  mind. 

But  I  cannot  help  but  think  that  this  discussion  that  we  are  hav- 
ing today  is  academic  if  we  cannot  disengage  our  troops  from  Iraq. 
And  I  am  concerned  that  we  are  training  to  a  number  of  security 
forces  in  Iraq,  as  opposed  to  a  capability  of  those  security  forces. 
Let  me  walk  through  the  numbers  that  at  least  I  have. 
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By  August  of  next  year,  our  plan  is  to  have  around  170,000  total 
Iraqi  security  forces  trained,  according  to  information  that  we  have. 
I  think  this  goal  right  now  is  overly  ambitious  and  nearly  impos- 
sible to  meet.  The  plan  is  a  standup  of  a  40,000-person  Iraqi  army 
by  then  and  there  are  700  trained  now.  There  is  a  goal  of  22,000 
in  the  Iraqi  Civil  Defense  Corps  and  only  4,700  trained  now.  And 
there  is  actually  a  report,  I  think  it  was  yesterday  or  today,  of  mov- 
ing Iraqis  from  the  Facility  Protection  Service  into  the  Civilian  De- 
fense Corps,  which  means  that  we  need  to  replace  those  in  the  Fa- 
cility Protection  Service.  If  we  remove  the  numbers  of  total  police 
trained,  which  is  55,000,  and  we  have  a  goal  of  75,000,  we  are  actu- 
ally right  now  at  about  32  percent  of  the  security  forces  needed  to 
directly  address  the  threat  of  foreign  terrorists  and  Baath  Party 
loyalists  that  our  troops  are  facing  right  now,  32  percent  of  the 
total  security  forces  that  we  need. 

Given  this  tremendous  challenge  of  training  the  Iraqi  security 
forces,  their  current  capabilities,  which  I  am  sure  fall  short  of  the 
capabilities  of  our  own  women  and  men  in  the  military  who  are 
there,  and  the  increasing  sophistication  of  the  attacks  that  are  tak- 
ing place  in  Iraq,  is  it  really  realistic  to  believe  that  we  can  stand 
up  a  capable  Iraqi  security  force  by  August  of  2004,  next  year?  And 
if  we  cannot,  is  it  realistic  to  expect  that  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  draw  down  our  own  women  and  men  in  the  military  in  Iraq  so 
that  we  can  have  the  freedom  to  do  what  we  need  to  do  militarily 
around  the  world? 

That  is  the  biggest  concern  that  I  hear  from  folks  that  I  rep- 
resent and  one  of  the  concerns  that  I  have,  that  if  we  do  not  find 
a  way  to  disengage  from  Iraq  we  are  stuck  in  Iraq. 

Can  you  address  those  issues  starting  with  answering  the  specif- 
ics question  about  the  discrepancy? 

Finally,  if  I  could  make  one  last  note  and  I  will  get  off  of  my  soap 
box.  The  report  this  morning  that  Ambassador  Bremer  is  allowing 
former  Iraqi  military  to  be  trained  to  be  part  of  the  new  military, 
I  think  is  disappointing  to  me.  But  I  think  that  it  is  the  only  choice 
left  and  it  is  the  worst  choice  possible  that  we  have  left  in  Iraq. 
And  these  bad  choices  keep  adding  up  in  Iraq,  which  I  think  long- 
term  is  going  to  be  a  detriment  to  our  policy  in  Iraq. 

General  Pace.  I  will  take  them  as  best  I  can.  If  I  forget,  you  will 
remind  me. 

Starting  from  the  back.  They  had  an  army;  the  Iraqis  had  an 
army  of  about  400,000.  Surely  the  senior  leadership,  those  who 
were  card-carrying  Baathist  Party  members  who  are  really  bad 
guys  have  no  business  coming  back.  But  there  are  arguably 
300,000  of  that  400,000-man  army  who  were  sergeants  and  below 
who  were  trained  to  a  certain  degree  who  are  serving  in  their  army 
like  we  serve  in  ours  and  they  are  not  ideologically  defined  one  way 
or  another.  So  we  ought  not  to  ignore  that  vast  population  of  eligi- 
ble males  just  because  they  happened  to  be  in  the  previous  army 
that  did  things  that  we  did  not  like. 

Second,  the  discrepancies  in  numbers — I  will  tell  you  that  the 
115,000  number  that  I  told  you  today  will  change  tomorrow,  may 
change  this  afternoon,  because  as  we  go  about  trying  to  keep  score, 
as  we  go  into  the  ministries,  for  example,  that  are  run  by  Iraqis, 
we  find  out  that  they  have  hired  a  thousand  guys  to  protect  this 
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thing  or  that  thing.  So  as  we  roll  up  the  numbers  of  individuals 
who  are  being  paid  to  do  security  of  some  type  in  theater,  we  have 
found  that  our  original  understanding  of  what  that  number  was 
was  too  low. 

Regardless  of  that  number,  what  you  said  is  very  important, 
which  is  capability  is  important,  not  specifically  numbers.  So  I 
would  also  add  to  that  the  environment  inside  of  which  they  will 
be  working.  If  the  environment  was  the  same  in  August  of  2004  as 
said  now,  then  the  lesser  capability  of  those  forces  would  not  be 
what  you  would  want  to  replace  coalition  forces.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  are  pushing  forward  not  only  on  addressing  the  five 
types  of  security  forces,  but  also  pushing  forward  on  self  govern- 
ance and  making  sure  that  the  Iraqi  people  understand  that  they 
are  in  fact  going  to  take  over  their  own  country,  that  they  are  going 
to  be  able  to  elect  their  own  representatives  and  the  like,  then  the 
environment  inside  of  which  we  are  working  will  become  more  sta- 
ble. 

Our  projections  are  not  based  on  hope.  Our  projections  are  based 
on  worst  case.  If  we  are  not  able  to  have  a  better  environment,  if 
we  are  not  able  to  have  increased  numbers  of  Iraqis  providing  for 
their  own  security,  then  we  will  replace  our  own  people  with  our 
own  people.  And  that  is  how  we  are  planning  2005. 

But  we  believe  that  we  will  not  have  to  execute  that,  because  I 
do  believe  that  the  money  that  you  all  just  allocated  in  the  supple- 
mental, a  huge  chunk  goes  to  helping  to  rebuild  Iraq.  And  the  envi- 
ronment will  change  because  of  that,  and  the  training,  we  will  be 
able  to  accelerate  training  in  all  five  areas  and  we  will  be  able  to 
produce  a  much  more  capable — not  an  army  like  ours,  but  a  much 
more  capable  security  force  adequate  to  the  environment  in  which 
they  are  going  to  have  to  operate. 

Mr.  Larsen  of  Washington.  I  appreciate  the  answer.  I  hope  you 
are  right.  I  really  do.  That  is  why  I  voted  for  the  $87  billion  be- 
cause of  the  reconstruction  dollars,  a  critical  part  of  the  security 
element.  But  it  is  something  that  I  hope  as  a  committee  we  con- 
tinue to  watch  very  closely.  The  future  deployments  depend  on  it. 

General  Pace.  Ajid  we  will  watch  it  with  you  and  for  you.  And 
we  will  not  base  our  military  planning  on  hope,  but  on  worst  case 
factors  so  we  are  ready  for  the  worst  case.  Pleased  if  the  worst  case 
does  not  happen. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Schrock. 

Mr.  Schrock.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  thank  you,  Mr. 
Secretary  and  General,  for  being  here.  I  think  for  the  first  time 
since  I  have  been  here,  I  agree  with  all  the  comments  that  have 
been  said  by  every  member  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  know  that 
may  seem  like  a  cop-out,  but  we  all  share  those  same  concerns.  I 
am  very  concerned  about  the  Reserve  Components.  I  think  the  no- 
tice to  Reserves  has  probably  been  improved  since  we  began  this 
process.  We  do  have  to  worry  about  how  we  are  going  to  keep 
them,  because  if  we  are  going  to  keep  them  there  a  year  or  so  and 
we  told  them  six  months,  that  is  going  to  be  a  big  problem. 

That  came  home  to  me  on  an  NBC  piece — a  couple  from  Ohio — 
he  is  going  to  be  there  14  months.  He  thought  it  was  going  to  be 
six.  They  own  two  businesses  that  are  going  to  have  to  go  on  the 
auction  block  and  they  will  lose  their  home,  and  we  should  not  be 
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doing  that  to  our  people.  And  I  am  sure  they  are  not  the  only  fam- 
ily in  America  that  is  facing  that,  and  I  worry  about  that. 

General  Schoomaker  in  his  confirmation  hearings  said  he  intu- 
itively believed  the  Army  needs  more  people.  And  in  the  September 
2003  CBO  report,  "An  Analysis  of  the  U.S.  Military's  Ability  to 
Sustain  an  Occupation  in  Iraq,"  it  says,  and  I  quote:  "The  active 
Army  would  be  unable  to  sustain  an  occupation  force  of  the  present 
size  in  Iraq  beyond  about  March  2004  if  it  chose  not  to  keep  indi- 
vidual units  deployed  to  Iraq  for  longer  than  one  year  without  re- 
lief." And  we  just  simply  cannot  do  that. 

That  being  said,  given  that  the  war  on  terror  is  going  to  be  a 
multiyear  protracted  conflict,  that  we  seem  to  be  utilizing  both  our 
active  duty  force  and  our  Reserves  near  the  edge  of  their  capability, 
by  not  increasing  the  end  strength  in  either  body,  it  seems  we  are 
betting  that  there  will  not  be  another  incident  that  is  going  to  re- 
quire a  surge  that  will  upset  our  planning  and  extend  our  force  be- 
yond acceptable  levels. 

Can  we  afford  to  not  increase  the  end  strength  to  provide  more 
flexibility?  Is  a  redistribution  of  the  skills  adequate?  When  I  was 
in  Iraq — I  have  been  there  twice  and  I  am  going  again — we  heard 
over  and  over  again  from  the  generals  in  the  field  that  they  do  not 
need  more  people,  but  they  need  more  intelligence  folks  and  special 
operation  forces.  I  thought  we  needed  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
troops,  like  General  Shinseki  said.  I  came  back  not  believing  that. 
I  am  bothered  by  that.  This  war  on  terror  is  so  incredibly  unpre- 
dictable, the  way  it  is  today  may  not  be  the  way  it  is  next  week. 
There  is  such  a  jumble  of  information  that  is  coming  to  us.  I  won- 
der what  is  the  right  mix  to  send  there  and  how  we  are  going  to 
solve  this  thing. 

Dr.  Chu.  Could  I  say  a  word  on  the  unpredictability  issue.  I 
think  it  goes  to  the  larger  personnel  policies  this  committee  has 
helped  the  Department  sustain  the  last  10,  15  years.  I  think  one 
of  the  greatest  assets  this  Department  has  in  dealing  with  the  un- 
predictability is  the  quality  of  the  people  in  our  ranks,  both  en- 
listed and  officer.  That  costs  money.  It  is  an  expensive  force  in  that 
regard,  setting  high  standards  both  in  terms  of  the  people  we  re- 
cruit as  well  as  how  we  train  them,  and  that  again  requires  re- 
sources. 

But  I  think  we  have  seen  the  payoff  in  the  ability  of  these  high 
quality,  well  prepared  individuals  to  take  the  skills  they  already 
have,  take  the  knowledge  they  have  and  deal  effectively  with  the 
situation  in  hand,  even  if  it  is  not  quite  the  situation  that  we  an- 
ticipated going  in.  And  it  will  never  be  exactly  the  situation  we  an- 
ticipate going  in. 

So  a  larger  question  that  you  raised  that  is  very  much  at  the 
forefront  of  the  Department's  planning,  as  I  think  General  Pace 
and  I  both  emphasized,  we  are  looking  rebalancing  the  skill  mix 
within  the  Department.  You  can  see  that  in  the  chart  I  showed  ear- 
lier that  some  communities  we  called  up  a  high  proportion  from  the 
Reserve.  Other  communities  we  have  not  needed  a  lot.  Maybe  we 
need  to  take  some  of  those  individuals  and  invite  them  to  retrain 
in  the  skills  that  are  more  in  demand.  We  have  begun  that  process 
right  now.  The  Army  has  started  a  process  of  creating  a  series  of 
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provisional  military  police  (MP)  companies,  as  I  think  you  are 
aware,  and  that  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  that  process. 

Mr.  SCHROCK.  I  think  I,  too,  was  concerned.  Mr.  Larsen  of  Wash- 
ington mentioned  that  the  Ambassador  had  mentioned  that  they 
are  going  to  try  to  find  some  of  the  former  Iraqi  army  people  and 
there  was  a  cringe  in  my  stomach  thinking,  is  this  a  last  ditch  ef- 
fort? Do  we  have  so  many  problems  that  we  have  to  do  that?  And 
I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that.  I  worry  about  that.  We  are  burn- 
ing these  people  up  and  we  simply  cannot  do  that. 

General  Pace.  Sir,  I  couldn't  hear  everything  you  said,  but  I 
think  I  heard  most  of  it  and  I  certainly  agree  that  we  need  to  pay 
very  close  attention  to  those  resources  that  we  use  frequently,  of 
which  we  have  very  few.  And  we  are  working  diligently  to  identify 
those,  and  they  are  self  evident,  and  also  to  get  after  them.  Human 
intelligence,  for  example:  we  need  to  do  work  there.  Special  oper- 
ations capabilities.  We  have  learned  how  very,  very  beneficial  those 
kinds  of  things  are. 

I  should  point  out  just  in  case  there  are  folks  around  the  world 
who  may  not  understand  as  well  as  you  do,  Mr.  Schrock,  that  this 
Nation  has  a  portion  of  its  military  right  now  apportioned  to  over- 
seas commitments  right  now.  But  we  have,  as  you  would  expect, 
war  gamed  out  potential  adversaries  around  the  world  who  might 
miscalculate,  and  they  need  to  know — I  know  you  do,  but  they  need 
to  know  that  we  have  maximum  capacity  left  to  handle  anything 
that  comes  our  way.  That  is  separate  from  the  issue  you  raised,  but 
I  would  not  want  anyone  to  misunderstand  the  vast  capacity  of  this 
Nation  to  do  its  military  business. 

Mr.  Schrock.  I  agree.  We  recruit  men  and  women  to  come  into 
the  uniform,  but  we  reenlist  their  families  and  the  strain  is  start- 
ing to  get  there.  So  I  am  very  concerned  about  that. 

Thank  you  very  much  both  of  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bartlett  [presiding].  Mr.  Cooper. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad.  General 
Pace,  you  made  that  preceding  point.  I  was  worried  about  that  im- 
plication being  misunderstood  by  our  Nation's  adversaries. 

Dr.  Chu,  you  mentioned  earlier  in  your  testimony  that  on  a  quar- 
terly basis  the  Pentagon  surveyed  active  duty  and  other  Reserve 
and  Guard  personnel. 

Dr.  Chu.  Roughly  every  four  months  actually. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Could  the  committee  have  access  to  those  surveys? 

Dr.  Chu.  Delighted  to,  sir.  We  publish  a  nice  volume.  Glad  to  get 
those  out  to  you.  There  is  typically  a  several  month  delay  between 
the  survey  date  itself  and  the  compilation  of  the  results. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  begin- 
ning on  page  343.] 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  is  my  understanding  talking  with  staff  that  none 
of  those  have  been  made  available  so  far.  If  you  could  do  that  on 
a  prompt  basis,  that  would  be  very  helpful.  Why  the  delay? 

Dr.  Chu.  Between  survey  administration  and  tabulation?  It  just 
takes  time  to  pull  all  the  results  together  to  make  sure  that  you 
have  a  clean  set  of  data  and  so  you  know  what  you  are  looking  at. 
One  of  the  things  that  you  have  to  watch  out  for  constantly  is  that 
you  cannot  use  raw,  unweighted  results;  you  need  to  weight  the 
various  cells  by  the  proportion  that  those  respondents  represent  in 
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the  large  population.  That  takes  a  while  simply  to  compute.  We 
have  sped  it  up.  It  used  to  take  a  year  or  so  to  process  these  re- 
sults. We  have  gotten  it  down  to  a  few  months. 

Mr.  Cooper.  As  you  know,  many  of  these  people  on  this  commit- 
tee are  expert  in  polling,  and  it  does  not  take  many  months  to  get 
the  data  back  and  cleaned  up  from  a  commercial  poll. 

Dr.  Chu.  That  is  generally  a  different  kind  of  poll,  sir.  As  you 
know,  this  is  usually  a  yes-or-no  question:  Do  you  support  Can- 
didate A  or  Candidate  B?  This  is  a  more  complex  issue  here. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Many  political  polls  are  quite  sophisticated  and 
they  are  not  just  yes-or-no  answers. 

Dr.  Chu.  They  also  generally  serve  1,000  respondents.  We  are 
talking  about  50,000  respondents. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Another  question,  could  you  provide  this  committee 
with  a  list  of  the  military  units  that  are  currently  performing  civil- 
ian type  functions  that  perhaps  should  be  performed  by  civilians? 

Dr.  Chu.  We  have  actually  provided  those  data  to  the  committee 
staff  earlier,  but  glad  to  do  it  again.  It  is  actually  not  by  unit,  sir. 
It  is  by  skill  area,  so  that  you  can  get  down  to  understanding  which 
positions  might  be  either  converted  to  civil  or  contractor  function. 

Mr.  Cooper.  But  surely  the  Pentagon  understands  it  on  a  unit 
basis.  Do  you  not  have  a  plan  to  convert  numbers  of  these  jobs  to 
civilian  work  and  do  you  not  know  by  unit  which  of  those  units 
would  have  their  responsibilities  transferred? 

Dr.  Chu.  You  could  put  it  back  together  that  way,  yes,  sir.  What 
I  am  emphasizing  is  the  detailed  database  that  you  are  interested 
in  which  we  have  provided  to  the  committee  staff  is  by  basically 
position.  So  it  is  much  more  fine  grained. 

Mr.  Cooper.  On  TV  this  morning  they  had  a  picture  of  a  special- 
ist. She  and  her  husband  has  been  called  up  to  serve  in  Iraq.  Ap- 
parently they  have  five  or  more  children  in  Colorado.  She  was 
faced  with  the  terrible  dilemma  of  being  returned  to  duty  or,  fol- 
lowing a  court  order,  to  be  there  to  take  care  of  the  kids.  I  think 
that  is  probability  an  extreme  example  of  the  stress  that  families 
are  being  put  under  when  both  husband  and  wife  are  serving  in 
Iraq  and  there  are  multiple  children  back  home.  This  lady  told  a 
nationwide  TV  audience  that  she  was  being  forced  by  the  judge  to 
be  absent  without  leave  (AWOL)  from  the  military  because  she 
chose  to  stay  with  her  children  over  returning  to  duty  in  Iraq.  I 
don't  know  the  facts  of  the  particular  case.  All  I  saw  was  on  TV, 
but  that  is  an  example  of  the  personal  stress  that  families  can  be 
subjected  to  when  both  husband  and  wife  are  called  up. 

There  is  a  Tennessee  guard  artillery  unit  that  has  just  been  told 
they  need  to  convert  to  MP  duties.  They  are  about  to  train  in  Ft. 
Leavenwood,  Missouri.  It  is  my  understanding  from  talking  to  one 
of  the  officers  who  processed  the  paperwork  that  even  though  we 
are  the  Volunteer  State  in  Tennessee,  these  troops  were  not  enthu- 
siastic about  the  forced  conversion.  They  did  not  sign  up  to  be  MPs. 
They  signed  up  to  be  artillerymen  and  women.  And  that,  I  think, 
is  another  example  of  the  stress  that  our  troops  are  being  subjected 
to.  They  did  not  sign  up  for — they  did  not  anticipate  and  they  will 
be  patriotic;  they  will  do  their  duty.  But  it  is  one  reason  I  am  en- 
thusiastic about  my  colleague  Mrs.  Wilson's  letter  to  have  more  ac- 
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tive  duty  personnel,  who  are  in  fact  serving  the  duties  that  they 
signed  up  to  perform. 

About  how  many  units  are  expected  to  be  converted  to  MP  duties 
across  the  country?  Converted  from  artillery  or  other  skills  to  MPs? 

Dr.  Chu.  My  understanding,  sir,  which  I  will  be  glad  to  check  for 
the  record  is  that  the  Army  intends  to  stand  up  19  MP  companies. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  begin- 
ning on  page  343.] 

Mr.  Cooper.  Finally,  I  talked  with  a  pediatric  heart  surgeon  who 
was  commanded  to  operate  on  an  adult  heart  on  active  duty  even 
though  he  told  the  commander  that  he  had  not  seen  an  adult  heart 
from  the  inside  in  many  years. 

Do  we  know  precisely  how  many  health  care  skills  are  being — 
we  are  short  of  those  health  care  skills  and  we  do  not  have  the  per- 
sonnel to,  for  example,  operate  on  adult  hearts? 

Dr.  Chu.  I  am  surprised  by  the  report,  sir,  and  actually  by  some 
of  the  other  examples  you  offered.  Glad  to  look  into  some  of  those 
examples.  On  the  surgeons  specifically,  we  have  excellent  capacity 
between  the  combination  of  our  in-house  uniformed  service  and  our 
TRICARE  network.  So  it  would  not  be  appropriate  to  have  a  sur- 
geon conduct  an  operation  for  which  he  or  she  was  not  properly 
prepared,  but  glad  to  look  into  it.  I  do  not  know  anj^thing  about  the 
facts  of  this  case  or  whether  the  facts  are  accurate. 

To  your  lady,  both  called  up,  I  am  impressed  by  the  degree  to 
which  the  military  departments  take  compassionate  need  into  ac- 
count when  that  situation  occurs.  It  does  sound  like  you  have  a 
struggle  between  two  different  branches  of  the  government  going 
on.  State,  Judiciary  and  Federal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Again,  she  would  not  be  AWOL? 

Dr.  Chu.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  facts  of 
these  cases,  so  I  shouldn't  speak  to  them. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  South  Carolina.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
And  thank  you  both  for  being  here  today.  And  Secretary  Chu,  I  ap- 
preciate your  concern  for  our  troops  serving  and  for  their  families, 
and  I  can  tell  you  firsthand,  just  completing  31  years  with  the 
Army  National  Guard,  where  my  job  was  to  provide 
premobilization  military  counseling,  that  the  military  does  an  ex- 
traordinary job  of  looking  out  for  families,  looking  out  for  the 
troops.  And  I  have  a  personal  interest.  I  have  two  sons  in  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  another  son  who  is  active  duty  in  college  in 
the  Navy.  So  I  am  covering  everybody.  General,  but  the  Marines 
and  Air  Force. 

Again,  I  am  really  very  pleased.  In  my  service,  I  know  I  have 
never  seen  the  morale  higher,  the  spirit  higher  among  Guard  mem- 
bers and  family  members  for  their  service.  And  it  is  just  an  ex- 
traordinary time  in  history.  And  they  know  that  they  are  fulfilling 
a  significant  role  in  the  war  on  terror  and  that  the  war  on  terror 
is  today  to  fight  the  war  overseas  and  do  all  that  we  can  to  avoid 
the  war  coming  to  the — or  returning  to  the  United  States.  This  is 
not  a  war  we  sought. 

And  Secretary  Chu,  in  particular,  you  mentioned  about  vol- 
unteerism  as  a  critical  element  and  you  point  out  that  can  include 
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persons  such  as  me  and  my  three-month  career  as  a  veteran.  It  in- 
cludes veterans,  former  persons  who  have  served.  And  I  want  to 
bring  to  your  attention  that  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  the  State  De- 
fense Force  Improvement  Act  of  2003,  which  promotes  the  enhance- 
ment of  State  Guards. 

In  South  Carolina  we  have  a  State  Guard.  These  are  persons 
who  are  retired  military.  Many  have  no  military  background,  but 
they  backfill  at  armories.  They  provide  assistance  during  natural 
emergencies  such  as  hurricanes.  And  I  would  urge  your  consider- 
ation of  that  bill,  because  there  is  a  reservoir — and  I  run  into  it, 
we  all  do — of  thousands  of  persons  who  would  participate.  And  I 
urge  you  to  look  into  this  bill.  I  think  it  would  immediately  bring 
in  across  the  United  States  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  who  are 
very  patriotic  and  civically  minded. 

A  question  that  I  have  for  both  of  you,  because  it  concerns  me, 
particularly  General  Pace — the  criticism  that  we  hear  that  this  is 
another  Vietnam.  Would  you  please  from  your  perspective — and 
this  is  really  applicable  to  both  of  you — from  a  military  perspective, 
from  a  personnel  perspective,  how  would  you  differentiate  what  we 
are  doing  today  in  Iraq  from  Vietnam? 

General  Pace.  Sir,  I  would  categorically  tell  you  that  this  is  not 
another  Vietnam  and  I  will  follow  up.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  thank  you  for  your  comments  about  the  tremendous  job  that 
the  Guard  and  Reserves  are  doing  and  thanks  to  you  and  your  fam- 
ily for  serving. 

But  this  is  not  a  Vietnam,  sir.  I  served  in  Vietnam  as  a  rifle  pla- 
toon leader,  and  I  fought  against  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese regular  army.  There  is  no  regular  army.  There  is  no  Viet 
Cong  that  we  are  fighting  again.  We  do  have  former  regime  loyal- 
ists and  some  terrorists  home  grown  and  imported  that  we  are 
fighting  against,  and  we  will  handle  that  militarily.  And  there  will 
be  days  where  we  will  do  well  and  there  will  be  days  where  we  are 
not  happy  about  the  results,  but  we  will  press  this  fight  militarily. 

We  need  to  provide  the  environment  inside  of  which  self  govern- 
ance can  come  into  being  to  where  the  Iraqi  government  can  stand 
on  its  own  two  feet  and  start  to  provide  the  services  that  govern- 
ments provide  to  their  citizens. 

We  still  have,  understandably,  a  large  portion  of  Iraqi  people 
who  are  afraid  that  we  are  going  to  leave  before  the  job  is  done, 
and  they  are  afraid  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  because  they  are 
afraid  they  will  be  left  at  the  wrong  time.  That  will  change  over 
time  and  the  way  to  help  change  that  is  to  work  on  the  governance 
piece  and  to  make  it  apparent  to  everybody,  as  it  is  to  us,  that  we 
will  stay  until  this  job  is  done  and  the  Iraqi  people  have  their  own 
country  back. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  South  Carolina.  And  Secretary  Chu,  you  would 
like  to  comment? 

Dr.  Chu.  Sir,  let  me  just  echo  the  thanks  of  General  Pace  for 
your  long  service  and  underscore  the  point  that  you  made  that  vol- 
unteerism  does  come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes  and  forms,  and  we 
would  like  to  advantage  the  Nation  of  all  those  who  would  like  to 
serve  in  whatever  capacity  they  may  be  able  to  do. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  South  Carolina.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  Bartlett.  I  would  like  to  recognize  our  ranking  member. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Following  up  on  Mr.  Cooper's  inquiry,  Doctor, 
Harry  Truman  is  probably  turning  over  in  his  grave,  because  Bat- 
tery D,  129th  Field  Artillery,  Missouri  National  Guard,  is  being  ac- 
tivated as  an  MP  unit  when  it  was  historically  an  artillery  unit. 
The  entire  brigade,  plus  its  sister  brigade,  128th  Field  Artillery,  is 
being  activated,  as  well.  All  of  them  become  MPs. 

My  question  is,  after  this  Iraqi  situation  ends,  will  those  two — 
I  said  brigades,  battalions,  pardon  me — will  those  two  battalions 
revert  to  artillery  or  will  they  remain  military  police? 

Dr.  Chu.  I  don't  know.  I  would  emphasize  that  the  19  provisional 
companies  I  identify  are  called  provisional  for  just  that  reason. 
This  is  seen  as  something  for  the  next  several  years,  not  nec- 
essarily the  long-term  answer. 

I  think  coming  back  to  what  General  Pace  testified  to  earlier,  the 
Department  as  a  whole,  and  General  Schoomaker  specifically  for 
the  Army,  is  rethinking  how  we  structure  the  military  best  for  the 
long  term.  And  that,  I  think,  is  really  the  heart  of  transformation. 
Some  of  the  classic  formations,  while  historically  important,  may 
no  longer  be  the  best 

Mr.  Skelton.  In  other  words,  you  have  not  gotten  there  yet? 

Dr.  Chu.  That  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Skelton.  But  for  the  immediate  future,  they  will  be  acti- 
vated shortly,  go  through  MP  training  and  go  to  their  duty  sta- 
tions? 

Dr.  Chu.  Absolutely  right. 

Mr.  Skelton.  And  from  that  point  you  do  not  know  whether  they 
will  remain  MPs  or  not? 

Dr.  Chu.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  for  letting  me  interrupt. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Bishop. 

Mr.  Bishop.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Chu,  several  questions  I  had  about 
retention  capabilities  have  been  adequately  queried  by  my  senior 
members  back  here.  I  do  have  a  question  that  deals,  if  I  might, 
with  another  area  of  your  responsibility  if  I  could. 

Actually  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  a  recent  decision  that  has 
come  forth  to  my  attention  about  the  ability  of  closing  19  defense 
commissaries  domestically  and  internationally.  We  have  a  memo 
dated  August  29  by  your  Chief  Deputy,  Charles  Able,  directing  the 
Defense  Commissary  Agency  Board,  as  it  says,  "based  on  the  num- 
ber of  active  duty  personnel  assigned  and  the  proximity  of  a  larger 
commissary,  please  submit  plans  to  close  the  following  com- 
missaries in  2004."  There  are  19  places,  including  Dugway  Proving 
Ground  in  Utah. 

As  you  can  figure  out,  I  represent  Dugway  Proving  Ground, 
which  has  the  opportunity  of  upsetting  the  local  community  there, 
1,000  to  1,200  citizens  who  are  living  in  that  particular  area  sig- 
nificantly. Dugway  has  often  been  treated  in  my  opinion,  even 
though  this  is  my  first  year  going  back,  in  a  unique  and  sometimes 
shabby  way.  Three  times  it  has  been  placed  on  the  BRAC  list  and 
each  time  the  Army  comes  back  and  says  it  has  made  a  mistake, 
that  Dugway  is  the  only  place  that  the  military  can  still  do  critical 
chemical  and  biological  testing,  and  that  situation  has  not  changed 
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since  1995  and  perhaps  has  become  more  critical  since  9/11  and  re- 
cent events. 

Dr.  Chu,  I  understand  that  you  have  never  had  the  chance  of 
being  out  to  that  remote  desert  location  in  Utah,  and  I  am  under 
the  assumption  that  Mr.  Able  has  never  been  to  Dugway  Proving 
Ground  personally,  as  well.  Am  I  wrong? 

Dr.  Chu.  I  don't  know.  I  have  not  been. 

Mr.  Bishop.  It  is  a  unique  opportunity.  I  would  urge  you,  if  you 
do  go,  to  go  during  the  summer  and  in  the  daytime.  Going  there 
over  Johnson  Pass  in  the  winter  can  be  a  dicey  opportunity  and  at 
night,  unless  you  have  a  good  deer  detector. 

The  memo  that  was  sent  out  implies  the  commissary  should  be 
closed  because  of  the  proximity  of  another  commissary.  My  office 
has  placed  a  call  to  Mr.  Able,  but  we  have  not  received  a  response 
yet.  To  my  knowledge,  the  nearest  commissary  is  at  Hill  Air  Force 
base  120  miles  away,  2  hours  drive  from  any  direction.  Do  you 
know  of  any  other  commissary  to  which  the  reference  was  made  in 
making  this  particular  description  that  it  would  be  closer? 

Dr.  Chu.  Let  me,  if  I  may,  invite  us  all  to  step  back  from  the 
specifics  and  answer  what  I  think  is  your  implicit  question,  which 
is  why  are  we  doing  this?  First  of  all,  we  have  not  decided  to  do 
this.  The  memorandum  to  which  you  refer  is  a  step  in  the  process 
which  we  go  through  every  year,  which  we  look  at  the  stores  least 
compliant  with  the  policy  criteria  we  use  for  deciding  whether  a 
store  should  be  open  in  the  first  place.  And  those  ultimately  are 
founded  in  direction  from  the  Congress  and  the  statutes  that  give 
us  the  authority  to  operate  these  places. 

One  of  the  criteria,  and  the  criterion  that  Dugway  is  specifically 
at  risk  on,  is  the  number  of  active  duty  personnel  supported,  which 
is  100.  In  other  words,  the  trigger  is  100  or  more.  Or  adversely 

Mr.  Bishop.  Dr.  Chu,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  rude — I  am  being  rude 
here — but  as  I  understand,  the  criteria  you  established  in  the  year 
2001  said  100  personnel  or  fewer  and  also  a  30-mile  radius  to  the 
closest  commissary.  The  problem  I  have  though  is  that  there  are 
double  that  number  of  military  personnel  at  Dugway,  and  the  ra- 
dius is  120  miles.  It  is  60  miles  to  the  nearest  store,  120  miles.  So 
none  of  those  criteria  are  met. 

I  guess  what  I  am  asking  without  necessarily  having  you  defend 
the  decision,  is  if  you  would  help  me  to  look  into  this  matter  and 
put  this  one  to  rest.  As  I  understand  it,  this  proving  ground  does 
not  meet  the  criteria  for  closing  on  these  remote  locations.  It  is  sig- 
nificantly above  that  criteria  to  which  you  were  just  speaking. 

Dr.  Chu.  I  think  we  do  disagree  on  a  key  number,  which  is  how 
many  active  personnel  there  are.  We  could  certainly  look  at  that. 
The  criteria  are  a  rank  order  that  does  not  all  have  to  apply.  But 
as  I  want  to  emphasize,  I  started  to  respond,  what  you  are  refer- 
ring to  is  a  memorandum  that  is  the  next  step  in  the  process.  We 
send  it  back  to  each  military  department.  Basically,  the  challenge 
to  the  military  department  where  a  store  would  not  otherwise 
merit  being  retained  is  to  make  the  case,  which  you  have  elo- 
quently tried  to  outline,  of  why  nonetheless  we  should  do  so  and 
provide  necessary  subsidy  to  do  so.  Or  the  alternative  is  to  provide 
some  other  solution.  But  we  do  understand  Dugway  is  an  unusual 
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spot  with  unusual  needs  and  we  are  not  going  to  leave  people  in 
the  lurch. 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  would  appreciate  it.  These  are  the  e-mails  I  have 
received  so  far. 

Dr.  Chu.  I  am  sure  it  has  created  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and  it 
was  not  intended  to  do  so,  I  should  emphasize. 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  cannot  emphasize  how  much  anxiety  it  has  created 
out  there,  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  look  into  that  as 
well  and  if  you  could  remedy  this  as  soon  as  possible,  as  it  would 
make  my  life  a  whole  lot  happier. 

Dr.  Chu.  Will  do  that. 

Mr.  Bishop.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Ms.  Bordallo. 

Ms.  Bordallo.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  first 
question  is  to  you.  Dr.  Chu.  Our  troops  are  truly  doing  an  out- 
standing job  in  Iraq,  and  while  they  are  on  the  job  our  responsibil- 
ity is  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  troops  and  their  families 
back  home.  In  the  short  trip  that  I  took  out  to  Iraq  with  my  col- 
leagues, we  were  presented  with  a  host  of  facts  and  figures.  The 
one  which  caught  my  attention  was  that  there  have  been  13  sui- 
cides of  soldiers  deployed  in  Iraq.  The  number  of  attempted  sui- 
cides was  not  disclosed.  The  figure  was  not  available  when  I  asked 
that  question. 

I  think  that  the  number  is  one  data  point  we  should  keep  in 
mind  when  we  discuss  sustaining  our  global  commitments,  and  I 
would  like  for  to  you  comment  on  this. 

Dr.  Chu.  Delighted  to.  First,  let  me  emphasize  that  we  are 
watching  this  issue  very  carefully,  not  only  in  Iraq,  but  elsewhere 
across  the  entire  force.  For  Iraq  specifically,  the  Army  sent  a  team 
to  Iraq  just  in  September.  I  am  awaiting  its  report  on  its  finding. 

I  should  note  that  any  suicide  is  a  tragedy,  particularly  among 
young  people.  And  it  is  a  nationwide  issue,  as  you  know,  especially 
true  on  our  college  campuses.  People  are  very  worried  about  that. 

I  would  observe  that  the  suicide  rate  in  the  American  military 
on  average  is  about  the  same  as  the  national  rate,  age — adjusted 
and  gender — adjusted.  It  is  higher  in  one  service  than  the  others. 
That  is  one  of  the  concerns  that  we  have.  Why  is  that  true? 

Back  to  our  survey  data,  I  am  actually  pleased  that  in  terms  of 
personal  stress  there  is  no — quite  strikingly — no  big  difference  be- 
tween deployed  and  nondeployed  personnel,  at  least  most  recent 
ones  we  have.  Bottom  line:  we  are  watching  that  very  carefully.  We 
are  eager  to  hear  what  the  Army  investigational  team,  which  in- 
cludes appropriate  mental  health  specialists,  will  report  and  we 
will  act  accordingly. 

Ms.  Bordallo.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Chu. 

My  other  question  is  in  returning  to  my  home  of  Guam  recently, 
we  are  beginning  to  deploy  our  Reservists  and  National  Guard 
members.  We  have  a  very  large  group  of  National  Guard  and  Re- 
servists in  Guam.  I  spoke  to  the  families  about  how  important  that 
it  is  they  communicate  and  that  their  conversations  always  be  up- 
beat because  there  is  nothing  worse  than  to  air  out  family  problems 
when  the  soldier  is  out  in  the  field  and  there  is  nothing  he  can  do. 

But  I  did  hear  that  the  communication  sometimes  is  not  there, 
and  I  was  just  wondering,  do  you  have  a  program  set  up — I  know 
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we  have  the  National  Guard  Family  Association,  but  do  you  have 
something  in  particular  for  Iraqi  Freedom  that  you  have  set  up  for 
the  Guardsmen  and  the  Reservists? 

Dr.  Chu.  We  have  expanded  our  effort  for  family  support  to  all 
troops,  both  Active  and  Reserve  Component.  Let  me  look  specifi- 
cally to  be  sure  we  have  done  the  right  thing  in  Guam,  since  it  is 
a  different  location. 

Ms.  BORDALLO.  This  would  be  a  different  type  of  organization 
than  dealing  the  war  on  terrorism,  and  up  to  this  point  it  is  just 
an  organization  that  is  there,  organized.  They  take  care  of  family 
gatherings  and  things  like  that.  But  this  is  a  different  field  now, 
and  I  really  feel  that  we  should  do  something  in  that  respect. 

I  have  one  further  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could.  I  under- 
stand you  have  jurisdiction  over  PXs  and  commissaries.  Is  that  cor- 
rect. Dr.  Chu? 

Dr.  Chu.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Ms.  BoRDALLO.  While  in  Iraq,  I  noted  numerous  employees  in  the 
PX  were  from  Bangladesh,  and  I  realize  the  security  situation  was 
an  issue  in  the  beginning.  But  is  there  now  a  move  to  try  to  employ 
Iraqis  in  these  positions,  particularly  since  there  is  over  50  percent 
unemployment  there?  And  I  think  to  me,  when  I  was  in  Iraq,  I  no- 
ticed the  tension  among  people  and  whenever  there  is  unemploy- 
ment that  high,  you  know  that  there  will  be  unrest  until  we  are 
able  to  deal  with  that. 

So  I  was  wondering  are  we  putting  Iraqis  into  positions  rather 
than  employing  outsiders? 

Dr.  Chu.  The  United  States  is  employing  or  providing  economic 
support  to  a  large  number  of  Iraqis.  I  don't  know  the  specific  ex- 
change situation  you  are  describing,  but  glad  to  look  into  it. 

Ms.  BoRDALLO.  I  understand  that  the  private  sector  is  now  tak- 
ing over,  but  maybe  some  mention  should  be  made  that  they 
should  make  an  effort  to  try  to  employ  the  Iraqis  so  that  this  un- 
employment number  goes  down. 

Thank  you,  Dr.  Chu. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  Chair  will  now  recognize  members  in  the 
order  of  their  appearance  on  the  committee  after  gavel  fall. 

Mrs.  Davis  of  California. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank 
you.  Dr.  Chu  and  General  Pace,  for  being  here,  as  well. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  just  go  back  to  a  few  of  the  issues  that  we 
addressed  earlier  in  terms  of  the  Reserve  units  and  the  active  duty 
officers.  And  one  of  the  statements  that  you  made  in  your  remarks 
is  that  the  attrition  rates  remain  at  the  lowest  levels  in  recent  his- 
tory for  the  Reserve  Component  officer  and  enlisted  personnel.  But 
you  did  mention  that  the  high  demand  units  and  high  use  units 
and  specialties  have  experienced  higher  than  normal  attrition  and 
those  are  in  those  areas  that  we  obviously  need  people  in — in  pub- 
lic affairs,  civil  affairs,  psychological  operations,  and  security 
forces. 

You  mentioned  that  in  rebalancing  the  force,  you  need  to  figure 
out  ways  to  relieve  stress.  Can  you  expand  on  that?  Because  if 
those  are  the  areas  we  are  suggesting  we  need  many  more  people 
in,  I  am  wondering  how  we  are  planning  to  do  that.  What  kind  of 
real  motivation — what  is  it  that  we  are  going  to  be  doing  to  create, 
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I  guess,  a  desire,  really,  on  the  part  of  people  to  be  in  that  area, 
because  people  perceive  that  as  really  quite  a  risky  area  today? 

And  I  think  in  conjunction  with  that  question,  when  I  visited 
Iraq,  one  of  the  things  that  was  clear  to  me  at  that  particular  time 
at  the  end  of  September  is  that  we  did  not  have  people  in  place 
in  a  number  of  communities,  including  Kirkuk  and  other  major 
communities  where  we  had  a  presence  of  the  Coalition  Provisional 
Authority  (CPA),  and  so  the  military  in  many  ways  was  providing 
a  kind  of  key  liaison  position  with  the  CPA. 

And  so,  part  of  that  was  because  we  did  not  have  individuals 
from  the  State  Department  who  were  taking  on  that  role.  I  under- 
stand now  that  they  have  staffed  up  for  that,  but  that  is  only  for 
a  three-month  period  of  time.  And  the  kind  of  stability  that  is  real- 
ly required  for  that  position,  I  think,  will  be  lost  on  people  who  are 
only  there  for  a  short  period  of  time. 

Can  you  address  this?  It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  area  that  we 
need  people  and  we  need  well-trained  people,  and  I  am  getting  a 
sense  that  it  is  tough  to  find  them  and  that  we  are  not  keeping 
them  very  well. 

Dr.  Chu.  Let  me  not  try  to  comment  on  the  State  Department 
situation  since  I  am  not  really  knowledgeable  about  that,  but  let 
me  respond  to  your  broad  question,  if  I  may,  which  is  the  willing- 
ness of  young  people  or  even  not  so  young  people  to  volunteer  for 
these  various  assignments. 

First,  as  you  appreciate,  there  are  a  variety  of  motivations  for 
why  people  volunteer.  Some  volunteer  because  they  want  to  be  part 
of  something  important.  That  is  a  critical  element  of  volunteerism 
for  military  service  and  other  responsibilities.  So  in  some  cases,  all 
we  need  to  do  is  ask.  Some  of  the  fault  is  our  own  in  having  struc- 
tured too  few  units  or  too  few  people  in  the  skill  areas  of  need. 

We  also,  thanks  to  this  committee  and  your  colleagues,  have  a 
variety  of  incentives  we  can  offer  people  to  choose  those  areas 
where  we  need  more  individuals.  Those  can  be  monetary  in  char- 
acter— some  of  them  are  nonmonetary  in  character.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  use  those  incentives  and  have  used  them  historically  gen- 
erally successfully.  Some  of  it  is  inviting  people  who  are  trained  in 
one  skill  area  to  train  in  another  skill  area.  Sometimes  that  is  pop- 
ular and  sometimes  it  is  not.  If  you  do  not  like  it  and  your  obliga- 
tion in  the  service  is  finished,  that  is  fine.  Let's  find  someone  else 
who  does  like  it  and  get  him  or  her  to  volunteer. 

That  is  what  we  are  all  about.  That  has  been  the  great  success 
of  the  all-volunteer  force  of  getting  all  of  those  parts  to  work  to- 
gether to  produce  the  intended  result  here. 

I  am  not  worried  about  our  ability  to  produce  more  people  in 
these  various  areas.  I  am  not  surprised  in  the  areas  that  we  stress 
more  that  we  would  have  higher  attrition.  That  is  normal.  In  part, 
it  will  be  solved  if  we  indeed  produce  more  people  with  the  skills 
necessary  so  that  the  burden  on  those  in  those  skill  areas  is  re- 
duced. So  the  very  act  of  acknowledging  we  need  more  structure, 
acting  to  provide  that  structure  or  those  skilled  individuals  will  by 
itself  help,  I  believe,  attrition  in  those  areas. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  Do  you  think  that  requires  a  major 
initiative  to  do  that? 
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Dr.  Chu.  It  requires  constant  attention  and  vigilance  on  our  part. 
Whether  you  want  to  call  it  a  major  initiative  or  not  on  that,  I 
leave  to  the  beholder. 

General  Pace.  If  I  could  add,  ma'am,  on  the  retention  side  of  the 
house,  we  have  to  be  careful  what  we  derive  from  the  snapshot  in 
time  we  have  right  now.  And  we  know  that  our  retentions  and  en- 
listments are  stable  and  in  good  shape.  We  also  historically  know 
how  we  have  gotten  in  trouble  in  the  past  and  we  need  to  stay  on 
top  of  those  issues  rather  than  wait  for  them  to  come  at  us  before 
we  are  ready  for  them. 

Examples:  Individuals  want  to  know  that  they  have  got  a  really 
important  mission  in  life.  And  I  would  say  that  that  block  is 
checked.  These  folks  are  doing  great  work  and  they  are  proud  of 
what  they  are  doing,  and  we  are  proud  of  them. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  I  would  agree  with  you. 

General  Pace.  Two,  we  need  to  make  sure  that  we  treat  them 
the  way  they  should  be  treated  and  we  get  mostly  good  marks  here, 
but  in  some  places  not  good  marks.  We  have  not  done  a  good 
enough  job  in  the  past  of  informing  our  Reserves  and  Guard  when 
they  will  get  called,  giving  them  enough  time  to  get  their  family 
lives  in  order,  and  then  telling  them  how  long  they  are  going  to  be 
gone  and  not  changing  in  the  middle  of  their  tour  how  much  longer 
they  will  be  on. 

Those  things  impact  a  person's,  a  family's  decision  later  on 
whether  or  not  to  stay  in.  What  the  Congress  does  for  benefits  and 
pay  makes  a  huge  difference.  But,  again,  we  need  to  be  careful,  be- 
cause if  you  look  at  reenlistment  rates  in  Iraq  right  now,  they  are 
going  to  be  relatively  high  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices. A  part  of  that  is  because  folks  there  understand  exactly  what 
they  are  doing  for  their  country.  Another  part  is  the  tax  break  they 
get  because  they  are  there.  We  need  to  look  at  the  data  and  not 
let  today's  good  data  lull  us  into  believing  that  we  are  okay.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  need  to  be  careful  not  to  believe  the  wrong  parts 
of  the  data. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  I  think  part  of  my  question,  too,  is  in 
the  changing  mission.  And  whether  you  think  that  the  outreach 
changes  with  what  I  might  call,  you  all  might  call  as  nation  build- 
ing as  opposed  to  other  military  activities  that  we  acknowledge.  Is 
there  a  difference? 

General  Pace.  I  think  there  is  a  difference  for  who  volunteers  for 
what  type  of  mission.  Different  kind  of  guys  volunteer  for  the  Ma- 
rines, some  folks  volunteer  to  be  Ai^my,  Air  Force,  Navy.  The  indi- 
vidual volunteers  for  the  organization  that  they  think  they  best 
want  to  be  like  or  fit  in.  When  you  then  start  changing  how  that 
organization  is  functioning,  you  will  have  an  impact  on  whether  or 
not  the  individuals  who  are  currently  in  it  want  to  stay  and  you 
will  have  an  impact  on  who  thinks  about  volunteering  to  become 
part  of  it  in  the  future.  So  we  have  to  be  careful  how  we  do  that. 

Mr.  Simmons  [presidingl.  Mr.  Meehan. 

Mr.  Meehan.  General  Pace,  today's  Washington  Post  says  that 
Ambassador  Bremer  is  planning  on  using  former  members  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  security  services  to  help  collect  intelligence,  conduct 
raids,  and  provide  other  assistance  in  the  stabilization  operations. 
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I  think  we  made  a  mistake  demobilizing  the  Iraqi  army,  but  the 
question  now  is,  how  can  we  make  sure  that  the  people  we  use  to 
help  secure  the  country  will  not  create  a  whole  new  set  of  human 
rights  problems,  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  there  is  a  basic  prob- 
lem of  asking  the  same  people  who  helped  Saddam  Hussein  keep 
tabs  on  his  opposition  help  the  U.S.  military? 

I  assume  there  is  some  system  set  up  for  vetting  these  people, 
but  the  question  is,  how  we  can  make  sure  that  this  does  not  at 
least  create  the  perception — the  perception  being  90  percent  of 
this — that  is  we  have  put  the  bad  guys  back  in  charge? 

General  Pace.  I  cannot  speak  to  the  validity  of  the  Washington 
Post  article.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  sit  down  with  Ambassador 
Bremer  Monday  and  Tuesday.  He  and  General  Abizaid  were  in 
town  talking  to  the  Secretary  and  others.  This  issue  was  very  much 
a  discussion  point.  Your  concern  was  very  much  a  discussion  point. 

Clearly,  we  do  not  have  files  on  every  Iraqi,  so  we  do  not  know 
what  their  real  past  is.  We  have  the  ability  to  vet  some  of  these 
individuals  with  Iraqis  who  we  trust  from  the  same  local  commu- 
nity. We  certainly  intend  on  watching  very  carefully  how  they  are 
doing  their  jobs  and,  more  importantly,  how  they  are  received  by 
the  people  in  local  communities.  We  had  in  one  of  the  southern  cit- 
ies a  particular  mayor  come  forward  and  turned  out  that  the  people 
very  quickly  told  coalition  forces  that  this  person  was  somebody 
who  should  not  be  in  that  kind  of  a  position  and  he  was  removed. 

I  think  you  are  going  to  have  some  trial  and  error,  based  on  the 
best  system  that  you  can  set  up  right  now,  based  on  the  knowledge 
you  have,  and  then  watching  it  very  carefully  and  seeing  the  peo- 
ple's reaction.  They  know  who  the  bad  guys  are  in  their  home- 
towns. So  when  you  stand  up  a  Civil  Defense  Corps  in  Najaf,  the 
people  in  Najaf  are  going  to  very  quickly  react  to  who  they  see  on 
the  street  and  we  will  be  able  to  monitor  that,  as  well. 

Mr.  Meehan.  General,  a  story  in  the  New  York  Time  Magazine 
this  weekend,  and  I  did  not  hear  the  Imus  program  this  morning, 
but  I  happened  to  look  at  this  piece  this  weekend.  It  was  entitled 
"Blueprint  for  a  Mess,"  which  basically  lays  out  what  I  think  is  a 
disturbing  account  on  the  prewar  plans  for  Iraq  reconstruction  that 
the  administration  laid  out. 

The  article  says  what  I  think  many  of  us  have  observed,  that 
while  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  meticulously  planned  out 
phases  one  through  three  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  which  is  the 
various  stages  for  the  invasion  itself — and  I  think  all  of  us  would 
agree  it  was  a  masterful  plan  implemented  masterfully  with  seam- 
less integration  of  the  services — basically,  the  argument  goes  that 
it  did  not  adequately  prepare  for  phase  four,  the  so-called  stability 
and  support  operations. 

The  piece  cites  a  report  prepared  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  entitled  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom:  Stra- 
tegic Lessons  Learned,  which  acknowledges  that  late  formation  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  phase  four  organization  had  limited 
time  for  the  development  of  detailed  plans  and  the  lack  of 
predeployment  coordination. 

I  am  wondering  what  are  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
CPA  doing  to  try  to  incorporate  lessons  learned  from  this  report 
into  the  planning  that  is  ongoing  now?  And  how  can  we  incorporate 
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lessons  learned  into  our  strategy  for  handling  stabilization  recon- 
struction efforts  in  the  future? 

I  think  all  of  us  would  agree  that  analyzing  the  first  Gulf  War 
and  then  when  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  commenced,  it  was  just 
extraordinary  how  much  we  learned  from  the  first  Gulf  War  and 
how  we  implemented  what  we  learned  in  the  invasion  of  Iraq.  How 
do  we  incorporate  the  same  lessons  learned  into  reconstruction  and 
stabilization  efforts? 

General  Pace.  Sir,  you  have  got  me  just  a  little  bit  out  of  my 
lane,  so  I  will  try  to  answer  you  with  the  uniform  I  have  on  and 
within  my  responsibilities.  I  wish  we  had  a  policy  person  here  to 
help  with  the  rest  of  that  question.  I  will  give  you  my  best  answer. 
I  will  just  do  that. 

First  of  all,  we  had  in  the  workup  to  the  war,  throughout  the 
war,  and  after  the  war,  critiquers,  lessons  learned  people  in 
Tampa,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  the  theater  who  were  helping  us 
learn  as  we  went.  So,  arguably,  many  of  the  things  that  changed 
in  General  Tom  Franks'  war  plan  changed  because  he  war  gamed 
himself  in  front  of  the  lessons  learned  people  who  helped  him  see 
things  that  maybe  he  himself  had  not  seen  and  were  able  to  correct 
before  we  did  them. 

During  the  execution  on  the  ground,  lessons  were  learned  that 
were  responded  to  very  quickly,  and  we  have  done  a  very  healthy — 
I  believe  very  healthy  self-appraisal  right  now  on  lessons  learned. 

There  was  a  point  in  time  where  my  memory  tells  me  that  we 
did  not  want  to  be  planning  for  a  post-war  in  Iraq  before  we  were 
sure  we  were  going  to  go  to  war  in  Iraq.  We  did  not  want  to  have 
a  plan  for  the  post-war  make  the  war  inevitable.  And  as  I  recall, 
it  was  around  January  of  this  year  that  it  became  evident  that  it 
was  very  likely  that  we  would  be  going  to  war  than  not  and  that 
is  when,  as  I  recall,  the  Office  For  Reconstruction  was  stood  up  and 
the  policy  folks  inside  the  building  and  others  in  the  government 
began  starting  to  pull  together  some  of  the  item  ideas  that  would 
be  needed  to  run  post-war  Iraq. 

I  am  sure  that  there  were  many,  many  lessons  there  to  be 
learned,  and  it  does  not  surprise  me  that  our  own  military  board 
points  out  that  had  we  known  in  October  for  sure  that  we  were 
going  to  be  at  war  in  March,  no  doubt  in  my  mind  we  would  have 
stood  up  the  Office  of  Reconstruction  in  October.  But  in  October 
there  was  still  every  expectation  and  hope  that  the  international 
community  would  be  able  to  revolve  this  without  combat. 

Mr.  Meehan.  Just  by  way  of  comment,  I  don't  know  how  we 
could  have  planned  military  conflict  without  having  a  plan  for  re- 
construction. Many  of  us  said  the  difficulty  in  this  challenge  in  Iraq 
was  not  necessarily  whether  or  not  we  could  complete  a  military 
victory,  but  what  do  we  do  with  what  we  have  left?  And  that  is  ex- 
actly what  has  played  out.  And  I  don't  know  how  we — in  terms  of 
lessons  learned,  we  ought  not  to  get  involved  in  military  conflict 
unless  we  have  a  plan  to  determine  what  we  do  with  what  is  left 
there.  That  was  always,  it  seems  to  me,  the  big  challenge.  That 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why,  to  the  extent  that  we  could  get  a  U.N. 
Security  Council  resolution,  it  would  have  made  a  big  difference  in 
terms  of  how  we  were  perceived,  whether  we  were  perceived  as  oc- 
cupiers or  not.  I  suppose  we  did  not  anticipate  that  Saddam  Hus- 
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sein  was  going  to  let  100,000  criminals  go.  But  there  are  reports, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  indicated  we  could  have  anticipated  much  of 
what  has  happened,  and  I  am  not  looking  to  blame  anyone.  I  am 
just  looking  to  find  out  how  do  we  make  sure  that  in  the  future 
we  do  adequately  plan  for  what  is  going  to  happen  when  we  leave. 

I  think  this  committee  and  all  of  us  as  a  country,  we  need  to  do 
a  better  job  to  plan  for  after  war  in  the  future.  And  I  cannot  be- 
lieve— at  least  in  this  piece  this  weekend,  there  are  some  who  say 
that  there  were  plans  on  the  table  and  there  was  differences  of 
agreement  between  DOD  and  State  people  who  are  left  out  of  the 
discussions.  I  just  think  it  is  important  that  we  as  a  country  learn 
after  going  through  an  experience  like  this. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Meehan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  gentleman's  time  is  expired,  but  the  Chair 
will  certainly  yield  to  the  distinguished  ranking  member. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  would  just  remind  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts, September  the  4th  last  year  and  again  on  March  18  this 
year,  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  President  spelling  out  potential  problems 
in  the  aftermath  after  the  major  conflict  had  ended,  and  seven  of 
my  predictions  have  come  to  pass.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Simmons.  We  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  next  member  on  the  list  is  Representative  Simmons  from 
Connecticut,  and  he  is  now  occupying  the  Chair.  If  the  ranking 
member  has  no  objection,  he  would  like  to  take  his  time  at  this 
point.  And  hearing  none 

I  think  we  have  heard  quite  a  bit  about  end  strength.  I  signed 
the  letter  that  Representative  Wilson  circulated  some  weeks  ago.  I 
signed  another  letter  that  she  circulated  this  week  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  think  end  strength  is  a  huge  issue  that  we  need  to  address 
aggressively  and  head  on. 

My  question  goes,  however,  more  to  the  issue  of  force  mix.  Like 
some  of  the  other  members,  I  served  in  the  Reserves  for  many 
years  as  a  military  intelligence  officer.  I  did  go  to  Iraq  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  force  mix  in  civil  affairs,  mili- 
tary intelligence  and  military  police  is  inadequate  to  the  task.  We 
are  relying  increasingly  on  reservists  to  fill  those  slots,  and  it 
seems  to  me  at  the  very  least  that  the  Active  Component  should 
be  aggressively  soliciting  military  personnel  to  be  trained  in  those 
specialties,  with  the  idea  that,  especially  in  the  area  of  military  po- 
lice, that  is  what  we  need  on  the  ground  in  Iraq  in  the  unconven- 
tional situation  that  we  now  face  and  that  indeed,  yes,  they  must 
be  equipped  with  up-armored  Humvees  and  with  body  armor  as 
they  are  trained  and  deployed. 

My  first  question  goes  to  the  issue  of  what  emergency  measures 
have  been  instituted  to  provide  for  emergency  training  in  those 
military  occupational  specialties  (MOS)  that  we  now  need  on  the 
ground,  and  how  is  that  playing  out  in  the  Active  Component  so 
as  to  relieve  the  Guard  and  Reserve  personnel  who  are  currently 
occupying  those  slots  in  those  MOSs? 

Then  my  second  question  goes  to  a  very  specific  case,  well 
drillers,  engineer  units  that  specialize  in  well  drilling.  I  believe 
there  are  11  Guard  units  or  Reserve  units  across  the  country  that 
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have  that  specialty,  none  on  active  duty,  several  deployed  in  Iraq, 
no  longer  drilling  wells  because  of  equipment  failures — wells  are 
now  being  drilled  by  civilians;  civilian  contractors  are  now  drilling 
those  wells,  replacing  the  military  in  that  activity.  Yet,  those  well 
drillers  who  were  deployed  for  that  purpose  are  now  being  allocated 
to  other  duties  such  as  escort  duty  for  convoys.  They  are  not  being 
brought  back  now  that  their  mission  is  over. 

So  my  question  to  you  is,  to  what  extent  have  you  attempted  to 
identify  units  that  are  deployed  for  a  certain  purpose,  are  no  longer 
engaged  in  that  purpose,  but  are  continuing  to  be  held  in  Iraq  to 
do  other  functions  that  are  not  in  their  primary  MOS?  Is  there  any 
opportunity  to  bring  some  of  those  soldiers  back  sooner  rather  than 
later? 

Dr.  Chu.  Let  me  start  with  your  second  question,  which  is  units 
whose  original  mission  has  been  completed  or  changed.  I  would  em- 
phasize that  is  a  subject  of  continuous  review  between  the  Joint 
Staff  and  the  CENTCOM  commander,  although  General  Pace  will 
speak  to  that. 

I  do  think  it  is  important  to  remember  these  are  military  units, 
and  the  unit  can  be  applied  as  the  commander's  judgment  thinks 
best  in  the  instant  military  situation  that  is  indeed  the  strength  of 
the  military  unit  and  why  we  give  everyone  a  certain  amount  of 
basic  training,  why  I  know  the  Marines  view  it  that  everyone  is  ul- 
timately infantrymen  in  the  end,  if  necessary. 

To  your  question  of  retraining,  in  fact,  active  units  are  being 
remissioned  also  in  theater  in  some  cases;  in  other  words,  ordered 
to  a  new  mission.  It  is,  again,  the  subject  that  is  under  the  com- 
mander's control.  This  is  ultimately  General  Abizaid's  call  as  to 
how  he  wants  the  units  at  his  disposal  to  be  deployed,  what  the 
best  use  of  those  units  is.  Our  job  is  going  forward — we  are  chang- 
ing, as  we  discussed  already  today,  the  mission  of  some  units  so 
that  they  are  more  appropriate.  I  think  the  Army  agrees  with  you 
on  the  need  for  more  military  police  specifically.  I  think  we  broadly 
agree  with  you,  as  our  testimony  this  morning  has  underscored,  on 
the  need  for  stronger  civil  affairs  and  intelligence  capabilities,  as 
well. 

Did  you  want  to  add  anything,  General? 

General  Pace.  Sir,  I  do  know  that  the  commanders  on  the 
ground  have  stripped  out  units  that  are  no  longer  needed.  If  you 
could — if  I  can  get  from  your  staff  the  specific  unit  you  are  talking 
about,  I  would  be  happy  to  track  that  to  ground  for  you  and  get 
you  a  more  detailed  answer.  I  don't  have  specifics  in  my  head  about 
that.  I  do  know  that,  as  we  are  looking  to  replace  units  in  the  Jan- 
uary through  May  time  frame,  that  we  have  changed  the  composi- 
tion of  the  footprint  of  those  units  to  be  more  up-armored  Humvees 
and  the  like  and  less  heavy  armor  requiring  different  kinds  of 
maintenance  and  sustainment  skills.  So  the  commanders  are  look- 
ing at  that. 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  a  unit  or  units  have  gotten  lost  in  the 
crack.  The  commanders  on  the  ground  would  know  what  they  are 
doing  there,  and  they  would  be  deploying  them.  I  just  don't  have 
visibility  on  individual  units,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  search  one  out 
for  you. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  thank  the  witnesses  for  their  response. 
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Obviously,  people  are  attracted  to  an  engineering  unit  that  does 
well  drilling  or,  in  this  case,  academics  from  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut, scientists,  geologists.  Their  equipment  is  outdated,  doesn't 
work.  So  they  are  doing  escort  duty,  which  is  essentially  an  infan- 
try assignment.  And,  yes,  we  all  understand  that  you  are  first  and 
foremost  a  soldier,  but  in  this  case  the  units  have  been  pulled  out 
of  their  local  communities,  their  Guard  or  Reserve  units,  and  it 
seems  to  me  this  transition  needs  to  be  addressed,  because  this 
goes  to  the  future  as  to  whether  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  track 
these  people  into  these  assignments. 

Dr.  Chu.  We  understand,  sir. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  thank  you  both  for  your  responses. 

Ms.  Sanchez. 

Ms.  Sanchez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you,  gentle- 
men, for  being  here  today. 

I  think  this  committee  is  struggling  with  the  whole  issue  of 
why — how  long  are  we  really  in  Iraq,  how  long  is  this  war  going 
to  go  on  in  Afghanistan,  do  we  have  the  right  troop  strength  there, 
are  we  really  configured  correctly  in  order  to  sustain  a  long-term 
situation  there — and,  of  course,  none  of  us  know  whether  it  is  a 
long  term.  A  lot  of  us  have  a  guess  that  it  is  long-term,  and  that 
is  why  we  are  so  concerned  about  this  whole  issue  of  end  strength 
and  getting  the  right  mix  done. 

But  I  want  to  ask  a  question  with  respect  to  the  international 
troops.  Because,  as  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Mexico  noted  with 
respect  to  your  rotation  plans,  in  light  of  the  Turkish  ambassador's 
comments  yesterday  that  Turkey  would  not  deploy  any  troops  to 
Iraq  unless  the  Iraqi  council — Governing  Council  would  want 
them — and  of  course  we  know  there  is  the  problem  of  the  Kurds 
and  the  Turks.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  this  U.N.  resolution 
with  respect  to  multinational  force,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we 
have  seen  no  troops  since  that  resolution  being  committed,  inter- 
national troops  being  committed  to  Iraq. 

So  my  question  is,  if  we  have  what  is  really  a  diplomatic  failure 
here,  does  that  mean  that  you  are  looking  at  increasing  our  Na- 
tional Guard  strength,  our  forces  to  sustain  the  troop  rotation  that 
we  are  talking  about  for  the  next  year,  and  have  you  looked  at  any 
other  alternatives?  Have  we  looked  at — because  the  Army  has  been 
taking  the  brunt  of  the  situation  that  is  occurring.  So  my  question 
is,  what  is  your  plan  considering  there  really  are  no  international 
troops  on  the  horizon  coming  to  save  us? 

Secondly,  if  it  is  not  Army — or  if  it  is  not  National  Guard  and 
reservists  and  it  is  not  the  Army,  are  we  looking  at  Marines?  Are 
we  looking  at  maybe  taking  National  Guard  brigades  and  putting 
them  in  places  like  Korea  or  a  contingency  to  Korea  so  we  can  free 
up  more  of  our  soldiers?  I  mean,  what  is  the  real  plan  if  we  have 
no  international  troops?  That  would  be  my  first  question. 

General  Pace.  Ma'am,  as  you  know,  we  have — in  Afghanistan, 
we  have  about  10,000  U.S.  and  about  7,000  international.  In  Iraq, 
we  have  about  131,000  U.S.  and  about  24,000  international.  We 
have  been  told  by  our  State  Department  that,  in  fact,  the  24,000 
level,  the  two  divisions,  one  led  by  the  Poles  and  one  led  by  the 
United  Kingdom  (UK),  will  continue  their  missions  there  and  will 
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rotate  and  be  replaced  by  the  countries  that  have  allocated  re- 
sources to  those. 

We  are  going  to  announce  this  afternoon — a  correction.  We  will 
be  talking  with  Congress  this  afternoon  about  issuing  orders  to- 
night and  having  press  briefings  tomorrow  on  the  next  rotation  of 
forces;  and  that  will  give  you  a  very  specific  lay  down  answer  to 
your  questions,  ma'am.  It  does  include  the  call-up  of  Reserves.  It 
does  include  the  use  of  Marine  forces.  It  does  include  Navy  and  Air 
Force  where  they  are  able  with  their  capabilities  to  participate. 

So  I  think  you  will  see  a  very  broad  look  at  the  capabilities  that 
are  required  and  a  joint  solution  to  those  problems.  Although, 
clearly,  the  United  States  Army,  the  United  States  Marine  Corps' 
capabilities  are  more  needed  right  now  on  the  ground  than  even 
the  Air  Force. 

Ms.  Sanchez.  General,  you  know,  we  keep  citing  these  130,000 
troops  or  what  have  you  in  Iraq,  but  I  think  there  was  a  good  arti- 
cle yesterday — I  think  it  was  the  New  York  Times — about  the  real 
issue  that  maybe,  given  breaks  and  time  off,  et  cetera,  maybe  we 
have  28,000  troop  strength  in  the  sense  of  really  in  combat  or  secu- 
rity forces  in  Iraq,  that  a  lot  of  this  other  is  support  staff  and  other 
issues. 

I  guess  the  question  I  have  is,  you  cite  maybe  bringing  in  the  Air 
Force  or  Navy,  what  have  you.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  Army 
is  taking  the  brunt  of  this,  and  how  do  you — how  do  we  really 
make  Iraq  stable  from  a  security  standpoint,  which  is  the  number 
one  thing?  We  know  the  number  one  thing  a  government  needs  to 
do  is  to  give  people  confidence  that  they  are  safe.  There  will  be  no 
capital  that  flows  into  Iraq.  There  will  be  no  reconstruction  that 
really  goes  on,  because,  you  know,  capital  is  coward.  I  am  a  busi- 
nesswoman. We  don't  invest  until  we  think  the  political  arena  and 
the  security  arena  is  safe  enough  for  us. 

So,  you  know,  give  me  your  indication  of  how  many  troops  really, 
with  respect  to  security,  we  need  if  in  fact  right  now  this  130,000 
that  we  have  there  really  amount  maybe  down  to  about  30,000.  I 
mean,  how  are  you  going  to  get  that  done?  How  are  we  going  to 
secure  Iraq,  I  guess  is  my  question. 

General  Pace.  First,  you  are  absolutely  right.  The  United  States 
Army  deserves  tremendous  credit  and  thanks  from  all  of  us  for  the 
amount  of  work  that  they  are  doing  for  our  Nation,  not  only  in  Iraq 
and  in  Afghanistan  but  also  in  the  Army  National  Guard  in  places 
like  Kosovo  and  in  Bosnia,  great  soldiers  doing  great  work. 

Second,  you  are  right  that  there  are  other  forces  like  the  Marines 
who  can  participate,  who  have  and  will — have  in  the  past  and  will 
in  the  future. 

Third,  the  way  you  help  provide  stability  is  to  kill  the  bad  guys 
and  to  get  out  there  and  aggressively  patrol  and  take  the  fight  to 
them  and  don't 

Ms.  Sanchez.  But  those  are  the  28  or  30,000  that  we  are  really 
talking  about. 

General  Pace.  Ma'am,  I 

Ms.  Sanchez.  It  is  not  the  support  staff. 

General  Pace.  Everybody  in  that  environment  is  carrying  a  rifle 
for  a  reason,  ma'am;  and  everybody  in  that  environment  is  being 
used  for  the  capabilities  that  are  required  to  sustain  that  force. 
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General  Abizaid  and  Rick  Sanchez — Lieutenant  General  Sanchez 
just  as  recently  as  last  week  came  back  in  and  briefed  the  Sec- 
retary on  their  plans  for  continuing  operations  in  Iraq. 

I  talk  to  John  Abizaid  almost  every  day.  I  talked  to  him  yester- 
day, got  an  e-mail  from  him  this  morning.  He  lays  out  his — what 
he  is  going  to  do  tactically;  and  I  would  be  happy  to  have  a  private 
conversation,  but  not  a  public  one,  with  you  about  the  tactics  that 
we  are  changing,  how  we  are  going  to  go  about  doing  that,  but  they 
are  going  to  aggressively  go  after  these  folks. 

Ms.  Sanchez.  I  would  welcome  that  conversation.  I  think  some 
of  the  members  on  this  committee  would  like  to  have  that  private 
conversation  with  you. 

I  will  just  leave  the  thought  in  your  mind,  because  I  see  that  my 
time  is  up,  Mr.  Chairman. 

President  Bush  said  last  week  that  if  commanders  requested 
more  force  level,  he  would  certainly  put  them  in.  In  light  of  the  re- 
cent escalations  of  attacks  by  insurgent  forces  both  in  Iraq  and  Af- 
ghanistan, I  hope  that  you  are  planning  and  you  have  a  plan  and 
you  can  discuss  it  with  us  in  private  about  troop  deployment  to  one 
or  both  countries  if  in  fact  your  commanders  in  the  field  turn 
around  and  say,  hey,  we  need  more. 

General  Pace.  Ma'am,  if  the  field  commanders  say  they  need 
more,  I  can  guarantee  you  they  will  get  them;  and,  in  fact,  you  will 
appreciate  what  I  just  said  soon. 

Ms.  Sanchez.  Well,  we  will  have  that  private  conversation.  If 
others  on  the  committee  want  to  hear,  then  I  think  we  should  have 
a  pretty  good  discussion. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Simmons.  We  thank  the  lady,  and  the  Chair  recognizes  Mr. 
Langevin  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Langevin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman;  and,  gentlemen,  thank 
you  for  being  here  today. 

I  wanted  to  just  address  three  areas,  if  I  could;  and  I  would  like 
to  get  to  what  you  were  just  speaking  to  a  minute  ago  with  respect 
to  foreign  troops  now  in  Iraq.  Originally,  I  know  it  was — the  aim 
was  to  have  at  least  one  division  made  up  of  our  troops  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  told  me,  and  now  you  are  saying,  that 
there  are  two  divisions  made  up  of  foreign  troops.  I  just  wanted  to 
know,  again,  where  those  troops  are  coming  from  and  are  we  still 
actively  seeking  more  foreign  troops  to  support  us  in  our  effort? 
And  can  you  make  a  distinction  between  foreign  troops  that  have 
been  pledged  and  those  that  are  now  in  theater? 

The  second  question  I  had — well,  actually  not  a  question  but 
more  of  a  comment.  With  respect  to  the  decision  to  rethink  the 
original  decision  to  dismiss  the  400,000  Iraqi  soldiers,  I,  like  maybe 
some  of  my  colleagues,  thought  that  was  a  bad  decision  from  the 
beginning  to  dismiss  those  troops.  I  agree  with  you.  General,  in 
what  you  had  stated,  that  of  the  400,000  there  may  be  100,000  of 
the  top  echelon  which  we  don't  want  back. 

But  I  think  we  should  at  least  entertain  the  possibility  that  rank 
and  file  soldiers  were  following  orders  and  that  if  in  fact  they  can 
be  retrained  and  be  brought  into  the  new  army  it  is  far  better  to 
do  that  than  to  have  these  soldiers  out  there  running  out,  poten- 
tially causing  trouble.  Especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that  we  had, 
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as  I  understand  it,  broadcast  and  told  those  soldiers  prior  to  the 
actual  war  being  executed  that  if  you  stay  in  your  barracks  or  you 
go  home,  lay  down  your  weapons,  don't  take  up  arms  against  U.S. 
soldiers,  that  you  will  be  well  treated  after  the  war  is  over,  and 
then  to  have  them  dismissed  after  the  fact  I  don't  think  was  a  wise 
move.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  we  are  rethinking  that  decision  now. 
I  know  there  is  a  lot  of  work  to  do  in  terms  of  monitoring  who  the 
good  guys  and  who  the  bad  guys  are  of  the  former  army,  but  I  am 
hopeful  that  that  can  be  done  effectively. 

The  third  and  final  thing  that  I  wanted  to  address — and  I  would 
like  you  to  address  this  question  first.  I  would  like  you  to  describe 
for  me  the  tracking,  communications  system  that  we  have  for 
wounded  personnel  from  the  time  that  they  are  wounded  to  the 
time  that  they  actually  come  home.  And  I  raise  this  point  and  I  ask 
this  question  for  a  specific  reason.  There  are  two  situations  that 
have  arisen  in  my  home  State,  and  I  want  to  be  very  clear  I  am 
not  happy  with  the  way  these  things  transpired  and  what  hap- 
pened. 

We  had  one  soldier  who  was  given  a  Purple  Heart,  and  certainly 
that  is  a  tremendous  honor  for  a  soldier  and  obviously  something 
that  was  earned  and  deserved.  This  soldier,  though,  happened  to 
be  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  happened  to  be  there  on 
a  day  that  the  Vice  President  came  out;  and  with  no  notification 
to  him  or  his  family  or  to  the  Guard  he  was  given  the  Purple  Heart 
while  he  was  there.  That  speaks  to  me  to  be  a  situation  of  poor 
communication. 

And  the  second — and,  by  the  way,  I  had  been  out  to  Walter  Reed 
several  times.  The  first  question  that  I  will  ask  when  I  am  there, 
are  there  any  Rhode  Islanders  there?  Certainly  I,  as  their  rep- 
resentative, want  to  visit  with  them.  I  was  told,  no,  that  there  was 
no — at  that  time  the  Army  had  him  listed  as  a  soldier  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

The  second  situation  was  one  of  our  wounded  soldiers — we  had 
lost  two  of  our  National  Guard  soldiers  in  an  armored  Humvee  at- 
tack, the  light-skinned  vehicles.  Two  of  the  soldiers  were  killed. 
There  was  a  third  that  was  wounded.  This  soldier  just  returned 
home,  and  there  was  no  notification.  He  actually  called  his  family. 
The  family  called  the  National  Guard;  and,  with  20  minutes'  notice, 
the  National  Guard  called  the  congressional  offices. 

When  I  heard  about  both  of  these  instances,  the  soldier  who  was 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart  and  then  this  latest  incident,  this  latest 
soldier  that  just  returned  home,  I  called  our  adjutant  general.  I 
was  not  happy,  and  I  let  him  clearly  know  that  I  was  upset  with 
the  lack  of  communication  that  was  going  on. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  Members  need  to  be  notified,  but  think 
about  the  message  that  that  sends  to  the  soldiers  and  their  fami- 
lies, that  they  are  not  being  adequately  notified,  that  we  can't  give 
this  soldier  a  proper  homecoming,  a  welcome  home.  You  know  the 
message  that  that  sends  to  the  soldier  and  the  family?  I  am  not 
happy  about  that  situation,  and  I  would  like  you  to  describe  how 
we  track  and  communicate  with  the  soldiers  and  their  families 
about  homecomings  or  Purple  Heart  awards. 

General  Pace.  Sir,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  very  complete  an- 
swer on  that.  You  deserve  a  very  thorough  answer.  Therefore,  I 
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would  like  to  take  the  process  for  the  record  so  we  can  explain  to 
you  how  we  think  we  do  this,  and  then  either  take  before  or  after 
us  giving  you  that  information  the  individuals  who  obviously  did 
not  get  treated  the  way  we  would  intend  that  they  be  treated  so 
we  can  track  back  exactly  what  happened  to  them. 

I  happened  to  have  the  privilege  of  going  to  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital the  day  that  the  Vice  President  was  there.  They  thought  I 
was  showing  up,  and  we  did  that  for  security  reasons  for  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  Vice  President  showed  up,  and 
understandably,  perhaps  disappointingly  for  some  of  the  families 
who  were  not  able  to  be  there,  but  certainly  I  thought  in  a  very, 
very  good  leadership  way  took  time  to  thank  the  troops  and  award 
them  their  Purple  Hearts. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  families  were  not  able  to  be  there,  but 
I  think  the  opportunity  for  the  Vice  President  to  go,  opportunity  for 
him  to  thank  the  troops  and  to  give  them  the  awards  which  they 
have  ably  deserved  was  a  very,  very  gracious  act  of  his.  I  was 
proud  to  be  standing  there  that  day;  and  those  troops,  although 
they  did  not  have  family  with  them,  had  their  hospital  family  with 
them.  On  each  side  of  those  troops  were  doctors  and  nurses  who 
were  taking  care  of  them. 

It  is  also  possible  that  if  families  wanted  to  be  present  for  the 
awarding  of  those  awards,  we  can  award  the  Purple  Heart  in  the 
hometown,  as  well.  So  the  Vice  President's  gracious  gesture  can 
still  be  complemented  by  a  ceremony  in  the  hometown  that  allows 
everyone  who  would  like  to  be  there  be  there  and  have  it  publicly 
recognized  in  the  way  that  it  should. 

With  regards  to  the  coalition  troops,  we  have  now  and  have  had 
for  several  months  two  coalition  divisions  totaling  24,000  troops, 
one  commanded  by  the  UK,  the  other  commanded  by  the  Poles. 
Embedded  in  those  two  divisions  are  troops  from  about  34  coun- 
tries. Our  State  Department  tells  us  that  when  those  troops  get 
done  with  their  rotations  that  they  have  commitments  from  those 
same  countries  and  others  to  replace  those  forces.  So  we  will  con- 
tinue to  have  two  coalition  divisions  in  Iraq  with  us. 

I  agree  with  you  that  a  large  portion  of  the  former  Iraqi  army 
is  a  good  recruiting  ground  for  security  forces  for  the  future  Iraq 
if  we  do  our  vetting  proper. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  begin- 
ning on  page  343.] 

Mr.  Langevin.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished  gentleman 
and  ranking  member  for  some  wrap-up  comments  to  the — oh,  I  beg 
your  pardon.  Mr.  Cole  of  Oklahoma  is  recognized.  I  beg  your  par- 
don. 

Mr.  Cole.  It  is  all  right.  We  always  bring  up  the  rear,  except 
when  it  comes  to  football. 

If  I  may,  a  couple  of  things.  First  of  all,  gentlemen,  thank  you 
for  your  patience  in  being  here  today.  It  is  a  long  day  I  know  for 
you.  It  is  very,  very  helpful. 

Frankly,  many  of  my  questions  have  been  anticipated,  but  there 
are  two  areas  that  I  wanted  to  focus  on.  One  in  particular  was  the 
number  of  Iraqis  that  are  helping  us  and,  frankly,  helping  them- 
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selves,  doing  great  work  undoubtedly,  in  terms  of  providing  secu- 
rity locally. 

I  will  tell  you  it  has  been  one  of  the — my  disappointment  in  this 
area  that  3  or  4  weeks  ago,  the  number  50,000,  then  65,  then  85, 
then  this  weekend  for  the  first  time  over  a  hundred.  Now  this 
morning  for  the  first  time,  115.  So  I  have  got  severe  concerns  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  really  have  a  handle  on  what  the  number  is. 
Because  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe,  literally  in  a  matter  of 
three  weeks,  that  the  number  has  more  than  doubled. 

So  you  addressed  this.  General  Pace,  in  response  to  an  earlier 
question,  but  I  would  certainly  like  to  have  a  clear  response  on  why 
we  are  having  a  hard  time  getting  a  handle  on  the  number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  field  that  are  assisting  our  forces. 

General  PACE.  Part  of  it  is  what  I  said,  sir,  which  is  that  we  did 
not  have  visibility  on  all  that  was  happening  inside  those  institu- 
tions, which  are  currently  being  run  by  Iraqis  and  they  have  gone 
out  and  hired  some  people.  So  we  had  to  check  payrolls  to  find  out. 

Part  of  it  is  because  we  have  been  pushing  real  hard  for  about 
the  last  month,  maybe  a  little  bit  longer,  to  accelerate  the  speed 
with  which  we  train  up  the  police  force,  the  civil  defense  corps,  the 
border  guards,  the  fixed-site  folks  and  the  new  Iraqi  army,  espe- 
cially the  Iraqi  civil  defense  corps,  which  is  similar  to  a  national 
guard  or  a  local  joint  armory. 

Each  unit,  each  local  battalion  has  been  going  out  and  recruiting 
individuals  to  work  with  them  to  be  trained  up  by  the  local  U.S. 
brigade  or  the  local  U.S.  division.  So  those  numbers  have  increased 
rapidly,  and  that  is  another  reason  why  the  number  has  changed. 
But  I  can  get  you  more  specificity  on  that. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  would  appreciate  it.  If  the  numbers  really  have  in- 
creased that  dramatically  and  we  have  115,000  people — and  in  fact, 
we  have  the  number  of  challenging  incidents  we  have  had  in  the 
last  several  weeks — wouldn't  that  give  you  pause  to  whether  or  not 
we  could  really  drawdown  as  quickly  as  you  suggested  in  your  ear- 
lier comments? 

General  Pace.  I  think  what  I  need  to  clarify — and  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity — is  that  the  115,000  are  on  duty,  not  fully  trained. 
We  are  counting  them  as  we  begin  to  pay  them  and  train  them  up, 
but  we  have  many,  many  individuals  who  have  begun  the  training 
process  and  will  not  be  fully  effective  for  a  while. 

So  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  clarify  that. 

Mr.  Cole.  Thank  you. 

Let  me  switch  to  another  subject  quickly  while  I  have  just  a  cou- 
ple of  moments  left,  because  it  is  one  of  great  concern  to  me. 
Frankly,  I  share  Representative  Wilson's  concern  that — let  me  put 
it  diplomatically — that  your  short-term  efficiency  and  flexibility 
may  undermine  your  long-term  sustainability  in  terms  of  numbers. 
So  I  am  very  concerned  about  the  overall  size  of  the  American  mili- 
tary, given  the  number  of  challenges  that  we  have  given  you  gen- 
tlemen to  handle. 

In  particular — and  I  don't  want  to  play  got-you  with  the  ques- 
tion, so  let  me  put  it  to  you  this  way:  When  I  was  in  Iraq  recently 
and  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  a  number  of  people,  without 
going  into  names,  every  single  person  that  I  put  this  question  to 
in  a  position  of  authority — not  do  you  have  enough  people  there  but 
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is  the  military  large  enough  to  sustain  the  rotation  that  you  need — 
either  basically  said,  no,  but  they  were  very  careful  or  said  that  is 
not  something  I  can  comment  on  but  did  it  in  a  way,  frankly,  that 
sort  of  validated  the  assumption  of  the  question. 

So,  you  know,  I  would  ask  you  to  revisit  that  issue.  I  mean,  I  am 
not  convinced  that  we  can  sustain  this  level  of  activity  without  ask- 
ing just  really  extraordinary  sacrifices  of  the  young  men  and 
women  you  lead.  And  I  know  they  will  do  it.  They  are  just  abso- 
lutely magnificent.  But,  you  know,  if  you  are  wrong  in  estimating 
what  our  end  strength — what  the  situation  is  going  to  be  two  years 
from  now — as  you  say,  it  takes  two  years  to  stand  up  a  division — 
then  that  is  two  years  we  lost  in  terms  of  time  and  preparation  and 
two  years  in  which  we  will  have  pushed  people  very  hard  under 
very  difficult  circumstances. 

So  I  would  just  ask  you,  are  there  any  prospects  for  revisiting 
that  question  in  terms,  particularly  where  the  Army  is  concerned, 
of  end  strength? 

Dr.  Chu.  Well  let  me  preface  it  by  saying — and  I  think  this  is 
germane  to  the  witness  you  are  going  to  hear  from  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office — that  the  responses  that  you  will  get  when 
you  ask  people  in  the  field  that  question — assume  typically,  leave 
ever3rthing  else  the  same,  leave  all  other  business  practices  and 
how  we  deploy  forces  elsewhere  in  the  world,  how  we  use  those 
forces  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  and  the  first  way  in  which  we  are 
responding  to  your  question  with  a  whole  long  list  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  assigned  us  to  review  is  why  can  we  not  change  some 
of  those  practices,  why  can't  we  use  these  forces  differently,  why 
can  we  not  end  those  tasks  that  no  longer  have  real  relevance  in 
the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  and  that  is  going  to  produce,  in  some 
sense,  quote,  "more  end  strength." 

If  I  take  positions  that  a  civilian  can  perform,  but  I  have  encum- 
bered it  with  a — encumbered  a  military  position  of  responsibility 
and  I  give  it  back  to  a  civilian  or  give  it  to  a  civilian  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Department's  history,  I  have  given  back  to  the  uniform 
service  an  end  strength  to  use,  and  that  is  happening  in  realtime. 

I  will  give  you  a  very  pedestrian  example  of  that,  and  that  is  how 
we  run  the  Defense  Finance  Accounting  Service.  For  a  long  time, 
for  whatever  reason,  we  had  a  significant  military  content.  We 
have  basically  concluded  that  that  is  not  necessary.  We  are  down 
now  to  debating  whether  the  last  handful  of  supervisory  officers 
need  to  be  uniformed  officers  or  not.  And  one  of  the  by-products  I 
might 

Mr.  Cole.  Be  careful  there,  Mr.  Secretary.  We  have  a  Defense 
Accounting 

Dr.  Chu.  I  know.  But  the  second  point  is  exactly  that  problem. 
One  of  the  things  you  find  in  that  is  people  are  willing  to  recon- 
sider how  they  actually  perform  the  function  and  this  in  the  proc- 
ess I  think  it  has  become  more  effective. 

So  that  review — in  the  broader  sense  you  are  asking  the  question 
is  constantly  ongoing.  I  think  some  of  the  announcements  that  the 
General  basically  alluded  to  in  terms  of  what  we  will  be  alerting 
the  Congress  of  on  tomorrow — you  will  see  the  first  results  from 
that  effort  in  some  of  the  kinds  of  things  we  will  do  for  this  next 
rotation. 
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Mr.  Cole.  My  time  is  about  up.  Let  me  make  one  comment  in 
response  to  that.  Again,  I  don't  presume  to,  frankly,  trump  either 
of  your  opinion  of  a  distinguished  soldier  and  a  distinguished  serv- 
ant of  the  country,  and  I  know  you  are  working  on  these  things  and 
fully  focused,  but  I  would  suggest  as  you  think  this  through  that 
we  have  never  had  a  war  where  the  military  was  the  same  size  at 
the  end  of  it  that  it  was  at  the  beginning,  even  though  it  was  al- 
ways more  efficient  at  the  end  than  it  had  been  at  the  beginning. 
I  think  you  will  reach  a  point  here,  partly  because  you  have  a  re- 
markable force  as  it  is,  where  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  effi- 
ciencies that  you  can  achieve,  and  you  will 

You  know,  we  as  Congress  will  have  to  confront  the  tough  ques- 
tion of  size.  That  is  an  expensive  question,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  one 
the  administration  doesn't  want  to  raise.  Don't  blame  them.  We 
would  prefer  not  to  do  that  ourselves.  But  at  the  end  of  the  day 
I  don't  want  the  great  casualty — I  don't  think  anybody  on  this  com- 
mittee and  you  don't — of  this  conflict  to  be  the  American  military, 
because — particularly  the  Army,  because  we  ground  it  up  and  used 
it  up  rather  than  gave  them — because,  frankly,  every  time  we 
asked  them  to  do  something,  they  did  it  magnificently,  efficiently. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  day  you  can  wear  any  instrument  out.  You 
can  overstretch  it.  I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  on  this  committee 
have  that  concern,  and  I  certainly  do,  as  well.  So  I  would  ask  you 
to  take  particular  care  in  that  regard  and  frankly  to  be  forthright. 
Because  my  view  from  dealing  with  the  people  in  Iraq 

And,  again,  I  will  just  tell  you.  Dr.  Chu,  I  think  their  view  is  fun- 
damentally different,  and  I  think  that  is  true  with  other  people 
that  I  deal  with  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  well.  So  that  is 
not  to  put  them  in  a  difficult  spot  or  to  mean  that  they  question 
anybody's  leadership,  but  this  is  a  real,  to  me,  you  know,  fun- 
damentally serious  point  and  one  in  which  I  think  we  will  probably 
be  revisiting  the  issue  many,  many  times  in  this  committee  in  the 
months  ahead. 

So  thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  General,  on  what  date  did  the  planning  for  the 
aftermath  of  the  conflict  begin? 

General  Pace.  Sometime  in  January  was  the  first  discussion  I 
was  personally  aware  of  for  the  civilian  organizational  stand-up  for 
running  the  civil  side  of  the  society,  sir. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Sometime  in  January.  Did  you  hear  any  discussion 
prior  to  that  time? 

General  Pace.  Prior  to  that,  all  the  discussions  I  recall  were  pri- 
marily to  do  with  the  military  aftermath  and  the  discussions  of 
once  we  were  sure  we  were  going  to  go  to  war  we  needed  to  start 
working  on  the  aftermath,  and  we  did  not  want  to  do  anything  that 
would  prejudge  or  somehow  preordain  that  there  was  definitely 
going  to  be  a  war. 

Mr.  Skelton.  So  this  was  sometime  in  January,  all  of  the  above? 
To  all  of  the  above,  the  military,  civilian  planning  for  aftermath, , 
it  was  sometime  in  January? 

General  Pace.  No,  sir.  The  military  timing — General  Tom 
Franks'  planning  had  been  going  on  for  months,  and  he 

Mr.  Skelton.  But  the  civilian  end  of  it  was  not,  is  that  correct? 
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General  Pace.  To  my  knowledge,  the  office  was  stood  up  in  Janu- 
ary, sir. 

Mr.  Skelton.  When  did  Tommy  Franks'  planning  begin? 

General  Pace.  When  did  his  planning  begin? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Yes,  for  the  aftermath. 

General  Pace.  I  would  have  to  check  the  record,  sir.  I  believe  he 
started  planning  the  possibility  of  going  to  war  in  early  2002  as  a 
possibility.  I  think  that  is  true.  And  as  he  developed  his  plans,  he 
was  around  September,  October  to  the  point  where  he  thought  he 
had  an  executable  plan  that  he  was  comfortable  with. 

Mr.  Skelton.  War  plan? 

General  Pace.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  that  is  about  when  he  thought 
about  the  military  piece  of  the  aftermath,  but  I  would  have  to 
check  with  CENTCOM. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  would  appreciate  that.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  testimony. 

Our  second  panel  today  will  help  us  understand  some  of  the  chal- 
lenges the  administration  faces  as  it  deals  with  increased  demands 
being  made  on  our  military  forces. 

The  witnesses  are  Dr.  Douglas  Holtz-Eakin,  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office;  Dr.  Mike  Gilmore,  Assistant  Director  for 
National  Security  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office;  and  Lieuten- 
ant General  Theodore  G.  Stroup,  Jr.,  U.S.  Army  retired.  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Education  of  the  Association  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Welcome,  gentlemen.  I  will  give  you  a  moment  or  two  to  get  set- 
tled, and  then  we  will  proceed  with  Dr.  Holtz-Eakin. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DOUGLAS  HOLTZ-EAKIN,  DIRECTOR,  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  OFFICE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MIKE  GIL- 
MORE,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  FOR  NATIONAL  SECURITY, 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE;  AND  LT.  GEN.  THEODORE 
G.  STROUP,  JR.,  U.S.  ARMY  RETIRED,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR 
EDUCATION,  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

Mr.  Simmons.  Dr.  Holtz-Eakin,  the  microphone  is  yours. 

Mr.  Holtz-Eakin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ranking  Member 
Skelton,  members  of  the  committee,  for  the  chance  to  be  here  today 
to  present  to  you  some  of  the  results  of  an  analysis  that  CBO  has 
done  regarding  the  sustainability  of  the  occupation  in  Iraq. 

We  have  submitted  our  testimony  for  the  record.  What  I  would 
like  to  do  in  my  few  moments  now  would  be  to  briefly  walk  through 
the  key  pieces  of  that  analysis,  showing  the  committee  members 
how  we  built  up  the  variety  of  scenarios  that  we  present  in  our  re- 
port, and  then  we  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that 
you  might  have. 

Our  report  focuses  on  the  levels  of  forces  that  could  be  sustained 
in  Iraq  over  indefinite  periods,  and  it  is  important  to  stress  that 
the  nature  of  the  analysis  is  one  where  we  are  tr5ring  to 
parametrize  the  number  of  troops  that  could  be  in  Iraq  while  ful- 
filling other  commitments,  maintaining  a  deployment  tempo  that 
doesn't  jeopardize  readiness  and  the  training  and  quality  of  an  all- 
volunteer  force,  and  so  within  those  parameters  how  many  troops 
could  be  kept  there  over  an  indefinite  amount  of  time. 

In  our  analysis  we  focused  on  the  ground  forces  in  the  Iraqi  thea- 
ter. Army  forces  comprise  over  90  percent  of  those  ground  forces; 
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and  in  our  analysis  we  will  focus  on  those  Army  forces  which  have 
received  the  greatest  strain,  both  the  active  and  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponents as  well  as  some  of  the  Marine  forces.  What  we  try  to  show 
in  our  analysis  is  the  kinds  of  options  for  sustaining  occupation 
using  either  only  Army  forces  or  by  adding  existing  ground  forces 
in  the  Active  or  Reserve  Components  and  expanding  forces  to  in- 
clude additional  Army  divisions. 

Now,  the  starting  point  for  the  analysis  is  the  July,  2003  Army 
plan  for  using  unit  rotation  to  occupy  Iraq.  We  have  got  some  slides 
and  hopefully  members  of  the  committee  have  in  front  of  you  copies 
of  these,  which  will  be  easier  to  see.  This  summarizes  the  move- 
ment from  what  is  currently  15  combat  brigades  and  about  150,000 
personnel  involved  in  the  occupation,  and  that  includes  about  8,500 
Air  Force  personnel.  That  is  the  current  level,  but  that  significantly 
exceeds,  as  we  will  talk  about  in  a  moment,  DOD's  ability  to  sus- 
tain this  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Now,  built  into  this  plan  are  some  objectives.  DOD  does  not  want 
tours  to  last  more  than  one  year,  wants  to  have  units  that  have  re- 
turned within  the  past  year  not  to  deploy  again  and  wants  to  limit 
the  use  of  Army  National  Guard  and  other  Reserve  Components. 

Under  the  Army  plans  provided  in  July  that  are  consistent  with 
those  constraints,  we  have  moved  in  the  next  slide  to  talk  a  little 
bit  about  what  would  look  to  be  force  levels  in  the  Iraqi  theater 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

Now,  there  are  some  wild  cards  involved  in  thinking  about  how 
this  might  play  out,  and  the  wild  cards  involve  the  degree  to  which 
there  are  multinational  brigades  available  to  the  occupation  forces. 
If  additional  multinational  forces  were  to  become  available,  the  cur- 
rent 15  brigade  or  150,000  forces  could  fall  to  about  8  brigades  or 
85,000  forces,  Army  and  Marine,  by  April,  2004;  and  this  lies  at  the 
upper-end  of  the  range  that  CBO  has  gauged  to  be  a  sustainable 
level  of  occupation  forces. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  the  extent  that  these  multinational  divi- 
sions do  not  become  available,  we  will  require — the  DOD  plan  sug- 
gests that  we  will  require  up  to  four  additional  Army  National 
Guard-enhanced  separate  brigades  to  fill  the  gap.  As  a  result,  the 
level  of  forces  in  the  theater  will  be  not  8,  but  12  brigades  and  con- 
stitute a  force  of  about  120,000  individuals. 

Now,  given  the  interest  of  members  of  this  committee,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  Reserves  would  compose  about  40  to  50  percent  of  these 
forces  in  the  theater  and  that  the  range  of  mobilization  needs 
would  be  from  about  55  to  90,000  Reserve  forces  without  multi- 
national support. 

Now,  in  moving  from  that  position,  the  2004  level  of  forces, 
which  is  not  sustainable  past  sometime  in  the  early  spring,  to  these 
sustainable  forces  in  an  indefinite  period,  the  key  issue  is  the  con- 
stant unit  rotation.  The  long-term  deployment  that  is  envisioned 
would  involve  the  unit  rotation,  in  which  entire  units  are  moved 
into  the  theater  and  replace  those  who  are  brought  back  home  for 
training  and  readiness  and  to  preserve  their  quality  of  life. 

Now,  as  we  show  in  the  slide,  this  is  normally  perceived  to  be 
a  cycle  in  which  there  is  a  deployment  of  troops  into  the  theater 
and  then  a  return,  some  training  and  then  a  preparedness  to  de- 
ploy, and  this  unit  rotation  and  assumptions  made  about  the  unit 
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rotation  are  key  feature  in  tr5dng  to  determine  the  degree  to  which 
forces  can  be  kept  in  Iraq  on  a  sustained  basis. 

Now,  in  deciding  the  unit  rotations  that  we  used  in  our  analysis, 
we  had  to  make  some  judgments  about  the  potential  range  of  oper- 
ations tempo  that  would  be  involved.  We  used  a  range  which  has 
as  an  up  or  down  unit  rotation  ratio  of  three-to-one  which  would 
involve  three  brigades  total  for  each  brigade  that  is  actually  de- 
ployed in  Iraq  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  range  a  ratio  of  four- 
to-one. 

I  would  note  that  the  three-to-one  ratio  is  a  bit  more  aggressive 
than  would  be  indicated  by  standard  peacetime  operation,  and  I — 
in  listening  to  the  comments  of  General  Pace  and  the  panel  before 
us,  he  indicated  that  the  current  unit  rotation  ratio  is  about  two- 
to-one,  and  he  envisions  that  moving  to  something  like  four-to-one 
over  the  next  couple  of  years.  Our  analysis  focuses  on  a  range  be- 
tween three-to-one  and  four-to-one  where  the — the  three-to-one  is 
a  bit  faster  and  demanding  in  peacetime;  and  four-to-one  and  five- 
to-one  is  something  that  would  be  reflected  as  peacetime  planning, 
for  example,  in  the  2001  Quadrennial  Defense  Review.  So,  those 
are  the  parameters  that  we  used  for  the  bulk  of  our  analysis.  We 
do  explore  some  even  more  aggressive  and  less  demanding  ratios, 
as  well,  if  we  want  to  explore  those. 

Now  for  the  Reserve  forces,  our  unit  rotation  ratios  are  in  a 
range  between  seven  and  a  half-to-one  and  nine-to-one,  and  this  re- 
flects assumptions  that  are  about  3  months  of  train-up  for  Reserve 
forces  and  then  either  6  months  or  12  months  in  theater  for  those 
Reserve  forces,  depending  on  the  degree  to  which  we  wish  to  exam- 
ine pressures  on  them. 

Having  done  all  of  that,  if  we  turn  to  slide  five,  we  have  the  base 
case  for  analysis,  and  the  basic  concept  here  is  to  take  preexisting 
commitments  of  Army  forces,  a  known  desire  to  keep  rapid  reaction 
forces,  obligations  in  Korea  and  elsewhere.  Having  set  aside  those 
commitments,  looking  at  our  assumptions  about  the  ability  to  de- 
ploy troops  using  different  unit  rotation  ratios,  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  as  a  base  case,  using  strictly  Army  forces,  one  can 
keep  about  three  and  a  half  to  five  and  two-thirds  combat  brigades 
in  Iraq.  This  constitutes  something  in  the  range  of  40  to  65,000 
troops;  and  of  those  troops,  something  in  the  range  of  25  to  35,000 
roughly  would  be  Reserve  Component  forces.  This  would  leave 
available  for  other  commitments  as  a  readiness  matter  somewhere 
between  18  and  23  and  a  half  brigades. 

We  know,  just  for  comparison,  that  it  is  conventionally  thought 
that  somewhere  in  the  order  of  20  to  21  brigades  are  necessary  to 
fight  a  major  engagement.  Iraq  was  done  with  12  U.S.  brigades  and 
three  British  brigades. 

The  cost  of  this  is  somewhere  in  the  range  of  $8  to  $12  billion, 
and  that  serves  as  a  base  case  for  the  remainder  of  the  scenarios 
that  we  deliver  in  our  report. 

Given  this  starting  point,  one  can  imagine  moving  from  what  is 
currently  150,000  down  to  38  to  65.  That  is  a  big  gap.  We  don't 
know  the  exact  pace  at  which  any  movement  from  the  current  de- 
ployment to  a  sustainable  deployment  might  take  place,  but  we  do 
explore  options  for  raising  the  indefinite  deployment  sustainability 
through  a  variety  of  measures,  measures  that  involve  using  forces 
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that  were  previously  taken  off  the  table,  using  forces  that  are  oth- 
erwise committed  to  peacekeeping  in  Bosnia  or  other  engagements 
or  actually  expanding  the  size  of  the  Army  by  standing  up  two 
Army  divisions  as  possibilities. 

The  remainder  of  the  slides  do  that.  Let  me  briefly  show  you 
some  of  the  results  and  talk  about  those. 

On  slide  six  we  focus  on  the  options  that  are  available  if  one  uses 
other  existing  forces.  If  one  begins  with  the  base  case  in  the  top 
line  through  any  combination  of  maintaining  no  rapid  reaction 
forces,  employing  Army  National  Guard  units,  emplojdng  the  Army 
Special  Forces,  employing  active  Marine  Corps  units  or  employing 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  one  can  combine  those  to  get  to  a  bot- 
tom line  that  moves  the  total  military  personnel  in  Iraq  from  some- 
where between  38  and  64,000  up  to  a  range  of  67,000  to  a  little 
over  100,000.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  Reserve  personnel 
rises  to  somewhere  between  50  and  70,000,  and  the  availability  of 
brigades  for  other  missions  gets  diminished  somewhat  and  falls  in 
the  range  of  13  to  20  brigades.  So  one  set  of  options  summarized 
by  this  slide  is  to  use  existing  forces  to  sustain  an  occupation  in 
Iraq. 

A  second  set  of  options  would  be  to  expand  the  size  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  and  CBO  estimates  that  one  could  complete  one  new  divi- 
sion in  about  three  years,  although  we  have  heard  that  estimate 
as  low  as  two  years  even  today  and  that  a  second  division  might 
be  ready  in  five  years.  This  is  based  on  historical  evidence  from  the 
1980s  and  our  examination  of  the  last  time  that  the  military  actu- 
ally stood  up  two  new  divisions. 

If  these  two  new  divisions  were  deployed  in  this  way,  they  would 
raise  the  capability  of  total  military  personnel  to  between  85  and 
130,000  troops  in  Iraq.  Again,  the  Reserve  Components  would  be 
substantial.  We  would  have  on  the  order  of  8  to  12  combat  brigades 
in  Iraq  at  that  time. 

Now,  the  final  possibility  that  we  quantify  in  our  analysis  is  the 
possibility  that  we  could  sustain  a  larger  occupation  force  in  Iraq 
at  the  expense  of  other  commitments  around  the  globe.  In  the  slide 
that  you  see  here  and  that  is  in  front  of  you,  we,  again,  start  from 
a  base  case  where  we  use  all  of  our  existing  forces  and  then  imag- 
ine using  those  forces  which  are  now  committed  in  the  Sinai,  in 
Bosnia,  in  Kosovo,  in  Okinawa,  and  moving  those  in  the  Iraqi  thea- 
ter and  in  that  way  again  raising  the  number  of  troops  that  one 
could  leave  in  Iraq  on  a  sustained  basis. 

In  closing  our  report,  we  did  note  that  there  have  been  some  dis- 
cussions recently  of  changing  the  current  basing  of  all  forces  over- 
seas and  that  this  could  affect  the  kind  of  long-run  analysis  that 
we  have  done  in  ways  as  well.  If,  for  example,  one  were  to  move 
to  a  situation  where  some  of  the  forces  currently  in  Germany  were 
supported  on  a  unit  rotation  basis  in  smaller  areas  in  southern  or 
eastern  Europe,  that  would  actually  have  fewer  troops  available  to 
support  a  unit  rotation  in  Iraq  and  diminish  the  ability  for  a  sus- 
tained occupation  there,  as  well. 

We  thank  the  committee  for  the  chance  to  present  this  brief  sum- 
mary of  what  is  in  the  report.  We  have  submitted  the  report  for 
the  record,  and  we  would  be  happy  to  go  through  all  the  details 
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that  are  underneath  the  large  number  of  scenarios  that  we  pre- 
sented to  you  today.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  SCHROCK  [presiding].  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Holtz-Eakin  can  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  on  page  274.] 

IVIr.  SCHROCK.  Dr.  Gilmore,  welcome.  You  are  here  as  backup,  I 
gather. 

Mr.  Gilmore.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  SCHROCK.  Great.  Thank  you. 

General. 

General  Stroup.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  again  for  your  leader- 
ship and  thank  you  for  inviting  me  back  to  testify  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject of  the  size  of  the  Army  end  strength.  Today  I  am  going  to  sub- 
mit for  the  record  already  that  I  have  prepared,  but  I  do  want  to 
share  some  short  feelings  with  you  that  may  give  you  a  basis  for 
additional  questions. 

As  I  have  thought  about  how  much  the  Army,  in  particular,  but 
all  the  land  forces  have  been  stretched  and  strained  since  we  came 
out  of  the  strategic  pause  into  this  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  I  am 
of  the  personal  and  professional  opinion  that  the  Nation  needs  stra- 
tegic flexibility  in  the  size  of  its  land  forces,  in  particular  the  Army. 

Now,  what  do  I  mean  by  strategic  flexibility?  We  do  know 
today — you  have  heard  from  earlier  testimony — that  recruiting  and 
retention  is  up.  However,  I  don't  believe  that  the  Army  is  currently 
sized  to  meet  its  mission  requirements  with  its  end  strength  today. 
That  is  not  an  accusation  or  a  damnation  of  the  military  or  civilian 
leadership  that  is  in  existence,  but  it  is  sort  of  a  historical  fact  of 
how  we  started  down  the  downhill  slope  of  making  the  Army  small- 
er, of  which  I  participated  in  and  at  the  time  did  it  in  good  faith 
with  civilian  leadership  and,  of  course,  congressional  guidance. 

I  am  not  anti-administration  or  anti-party  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  just  feel  very  strongly  that  unless  you  have  an  adequately  sized 
Army — and  I  will  give  you  a  number  in  a  minute — that  you  lose 
your  strategic  flexibility  as  the  world  continues  to  change,  and  we 
have  certainly  seen  the  world  changing  since  we  moved  out  of  this 
break  from  the  strategic  pause. 

You  need  that  strategic  flexibility  in  terms  of  end  strength  from 
the  standpoint  of  having  a  balance  and  a  capability  to  meet  expec- 
tations of  the  requirements,  sometimes  unknown,  of  the  forces  for 
the  future.  You  also  need  it  from  the  standpoint  of  readiness,  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  I  call  force  structure,  agility  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  current  requirements  probably  to  rebalance  and 
redistribute  the  force  structure  and  design  as  it  exists  today,  which 
I  would  point  out  not  from  the  fault  of  leadership,  but  just  from 
the  standpoint  of  time,  resources  made  available  is  somewhat  Cold 
War-based,  for  example.  That  is  another  discussion. 

But  today  we  are  existing  on  the  success  of  the  past.  We  have 
got  quality  soldiers.  We  have  got  probably  the  best  training  frame- 
work, capability  and  facilities  that  we  have  ever  had.  We  have  got 
leader  development  for  the  career  course.  We  clearly  have  values 
and  training  based  for  the  junior  force  that  comes  in.  We  have  got 
unit  stability,  more  so  than  we  have  ever  had  before,  regardless  of 
the  pressures  that  we  are  now  seeing  from  both  Afghanistan  and 
Iraq. 
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We  need  to  have  a  bench  of  trained  forces,  adequately  sized  to 
replace  those  that  might  become  battle  worn  or  battle  tired  wher- 
ever the  battle  might  be. 

Your  active  duty  leaders  have  to  deal  with  the  reality  of  the  fed- 
eral budget  given  to  them.  They  have  to  deal  with  practical  leader- 
ship of  executing  day-to-day  missions  while  attempting  to  plan  for 
the  future,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  to  deal  with  political  agen- 
das brought  about  by  the  different  political  parties  in  and  out. 

I  think  we  have  to  accept  the  fact  realistically  that  the  cost  of 
doing  business  for  an  adequately  sized  land  force,  in  particular  the 
Army,  is  that  it  is  sized  to,  perhaps  today  I  would  say  the  require- 
ment of  about  520,000 — my  association  has  gone  on  record  for  a 
range  of  40  to  50,000  in  end  strength — that  it  is  adequately 
resourced  both  from  the  standpoint  of  not  only  compensation  and 
the  other  quality-of-life  issues,  but  that  it  is  adequately  resourced 
for  the  operational  issues  of  not  only  remodernizing  or  moderniz- 
ing, but  those  funds  to  operate  the  bases,  to  train  the  forces  and 
to  move  the  forces  adequately. 

The  forces  here  are  not  only  that  active  Army  end  strength,  but 
it  is  also  the  proper  sizing  and  balancing  of  the  Reserve  Compo- 
nents to  include  the  right  number  of  full-time  advisers  if  we  con- 
tinue to  structure  that  way  for  training  and  Reserve  Components. 
We  have  got  a  good  Army.  We  have  got  a  great  Army.  I  am  proud 
of  my  particular  relationship  with  it  and  this  association  to  be  as- 
sociated with. 

I  would  say,  in  closing,  sometimes  in  spite  of  the  wisdom  of  mili- 
tary leadership  and  incumbent  political  leadership,  historically  it 
has  been  the  responsibility  and  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  tell  us 
how  to  get  it  right;  and  perhaps  your  committee  in  this  session  or 
the  next  session  might  have  to  do  that  for  us.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  SCHROCK.  Thank  you.  General. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Stroup  can  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  on  page  331.] 

Mr.  SCHROCK.  We  do  have  a  wonderful  Army.  We  have  got  a 
magnificent  new  Chief  of  Staff.  I  was  privileged  to  hear  him  this 
morning,  and  he  has  me  energized.  No  nonsense,  no  political  agen- 
da. He  says  it  like  he  sees  it,  and  he  is  a  most  welcome  addition. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  When  is  the  first  time.  General,  that  you  advo- 
cated before  this  committee  an  increase  in  end  strength? 

General  Stroup.  I  was  asked  my  personal  opinion  in  1995,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  Skelton.  And  what  was  your  answer  then? 

General  Strolt.  My  answer  then  was  520,000,  sir. 

Mr.  Skelton.  WTiich  would  have  been  an  increase  of,  what, 
40,000?  Am  I  correct? 

General  Stroup.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Has  your  opinion  changed? 

General  Stroup.  My  opinion  hasn't  changed;  and  as  I  do  my 
back-of-the-envelope  calculations,  the  number  is  still  about  520,000 
based  on  an  Army  of  480,000  today.  I  would  say  the  way  the  Army 
got  smaller  was  the  Army  had  to  pay  for  its  modernization  and  op- 
erations program  as  we  went  from  one  administration  to  another. 
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Carl  Bono,  Gordon  Sullivan,  Benny  Reimer,  successive  chiefs  have 
given  up  end  strength  to  use  that  end  strength  money  to  pay  for 
modernization  programs  or  just  operational  programs. 

Mr.  Skelton.  For  a  long  time.  General,  you  and  I,  following  your 
leadership  and  advice,  have  been  the  sole  voices  for  increasing  the 
end  strength,  and  I  think  that  it  is  gathering  some  momentum  as 
we  speak.  I  hope  that  comes  to  pass,  because  I  think  you  are  just 
wearing  out  some  of  these  young  people  and  that  the  exodus  will 
not  just  be  in  the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserve.  I  think  it  may 
also  go  into  your  active  duty,  which  I  hope  I  am  wrong,  but  I  don't 
think  I  am. 

There  has  been  a  discussion  and  I  think  the  administration  dis- 
cusses transferring  a  number  of  military  slots  into  civilian  slots. 
Are  you  familiar  with  that? 

General  Stroup.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Can  that  be  done? 

General  Stroup.  Sir,  successive  administrations  have  conducted 
countless  management  studies  of  converting  military  slots  into  ci- 
vilian slots  or  into  contractor  slots.  It  can  be  done  practically,  but 
the  studies  seem  to  go  on  forever,  even  when  I  ran  them.  It  costs 
money;  and,  as  the  CBO  has  pointed  out,  it  cannot  happen  over- 
night. You  cannot  instantly  say  we  need  an  additional  10,000  sol- 
diers by  either  increasing  the  end  strength  or  by  conversion.  It 
takes  time  to  do  that,  as  they  have  said  accurately  in  this  report, 
how  long  it  takes  to  build  a  division,  structuring,  training,  battle 
training. 

Mr.  Skelton.  If  contractors  were  to  take  the  place  of  civilian  sol- 
diers, there  would  be  nothing  to  keep  them  on  the  job  other  than 
payment. 

General  STROUP.  Yes,  sir,  and  the  payment  normally  has  come 
out  of  the  Army  stop  line  instead  of  being  top-loaded  by  the  appro- 
priations process. 

Mr.  Skelton.  In  light  of  all  this,  you  still  think  we  need  40,000 
additional  troops? 

General  Stroup.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Schrock.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Cole. 

Mr.  Cole.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  guess  the  last 
shall  be  first.  This  is  very  nice. 

Mr.  Schrock.  I  didn't  want  any  more  of  those  Oklahoma  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  will  be  very  careful.  In  this  business,  humility  is 
only  a  week  away. 

If  I  may,  Dr.  Holtz-Eakin,  you  mentioned  your  discussion  and 
your  various  scenarios  of  the  Reserve  Component  that  would  be 
called  upon,  and  I  may  be  asking  you,  frankly,  to  make  a  judgment 
beyond  the  basis  of  your  report,  but  my  instinct  in  talking  to  the 
people  in  the  Reserve  and  Guard  units  in  my  district  is  that  most 
of  them  see  themselves  as  war  fighters  called  upon  in  a  moment 
of  supreme  crisis  and  are  delighted  to  do  that.  They  don't  see  them- 
selves as  long-term  occupation  forces. 
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Given  that  attitude,  what  do  you  think  that  level  of  Reserve  and 
Guard  commitment  and  occupation  force  would  ultimately  do  to  re- 
tention and  recruitment? 

Mr.  Holtz-Eakin.  Well,  I  think  we  know  that,  just  on  the  facts, 
this  level  of  Reserve  mobilization,  utilization  is  the  largest  since 
the  Korean  War.  It  is  in  great  demand,  and  we  heard  eminent  tes- 
timony from  the  reservists  themselves.  The  CBO  began  to  do  some 
work  at  the  request  of  Members  in  the  Senate  on  the  strain  it 
places  on  employers,  particularly  small  businesses  who  are  asked 
to  give  up  their  employees  for  sustained  periods  of  time. 

One  can  suspect  that  in  the  usual  calculus  of  making  decisions 
there  are  many  benefits  of  being  reservists,  and  they  include  the 
desire  to  contribute  to  national  goals,  and  there  are  some  trans- 
parent costs  which  include  time  away,  longer  time  than  was  first 
expected,  no  longer  6,  now  12  months.  Any  time  that  the  benefits 
remain  the  same  and  the  costs  go  up,  one  suspects  that  fewer  peo- 
ple make  a  decision  of  that  type;  and  we  will  see  how  that  plays 
out. 

Mr.  Cole.  But  we  have  no — do  you  have  any  early  indications  on 
how  that  is  beginning  to  play  out? 

Mr.  Holtz-Eakin.  No,  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Cole.  Let  me  in  the  time  I  have  left,  General  Stroup,  ask 
you — go  back  to  your  professional  judgment.  One  of  the  challenges 
this  committee,  I  think,  always  has,  certainly  has  now — I  shouldn't 
say  always;  I  haven't  been  here  that  long — in  addressing  this  issue 
of  end  strength  is,  frankly,  an  honest  dialogue  between  the  military 
and  the  committee.  It  is  easier  to  be  for  something  that  you  are 
asked  to  be  for.  One  of  the  great  challenges  I  think  we  have  is  that, 
at  least  to  my  knowledge,  we  get  a  lot  of  outside  experts  whom  we 
respect  to  come  and  tell  us  that.  We  certainly  get  indications,  but 
we  don't  get  very  much  out  of  either  the  administration  or  directly 
out  of  the  military  leadership  on  this  issue.  Do  you  think  we  are 
getting  an  honest  dialogue  or — I  don't  mean  deliberately  deceptive, 
but  do  you  think  we  are  getting  a  really  brutal  and  candid  assess- 
ment of  what  end  strength  needs  are? 

General  Stroup.  I  believe  that  whoever  is  in  the  administration, 
whether  it  is  a  Democratic  administration,  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration, they  have  a  lot  of  pressures  on  them.  And  since  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  the  largest  share  of  the  federal  budget  pie 
and,  currently,  you  have  a  large  deficit  that  is  pending,  I  believe 
there  is  tremendous  pressure  on  the  Department  of  the  Defense, 
both  the  civilian  leadership  and  the  military  leadership,  to  hold 
down  the  cost. 

An  additional  10,000  soldiers,  from  my  experience  in  calcula- 
tions, is  about  a  billion  dollars.  CBO  has  two  different  levels  of  fea- 
tures. And  so  what  you  find  yourself  on  active  duty  testifying  is 
that  you  are  being  very  loyal  and  adherent  to  budget  guidance  that 
you  have  to  build  for  your  budget  and,  therefore,  adhering  to  guid- 
ance from  your  civilian  leadership. 

Mr.  Cole.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  danger,  because  of  those  pres- 
sures, that  we  may  literally  get — that  this  committee  may  not  re- 
ceive the  best  professional  advice  that  is  available? 

General  Stroup.  I  believe  you  will  get  honest  advice  from  your 
military  leaders.  I  believe  that  you  have  to  ask  for  personal  opin- 
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ions.  And  that  is  how  Congressman  Ike  got  me  in  1995,  asking  me 
for  my  personal  opinion,  when  I  had  finished  testifying  both  on  the 
authorizing  and  the  appropriations  side  for  a  480,000  Army. 

Mr.  Cole.  Let  me  ask  you  another  related  question. 

We  certainly  sustained  a  very  large  all-voluntary  military  before 
in  the  early  1990s.  If  this  Congress  made  the  decision,  or  subse- 
quent Congresses,  that  we  needed  to  upsize  our  military,  do  you 
have  any  concern  that  we  would  have  any  difficulty  attracting  the 
quality  that  is  necessary  to  sustain  a  first-class  force,  particularly 
if  we  did  so  in  the  context  of  ongoing,  difficult  duty  in  places  like 
Iraq? 

General  Stroup.  I  believe  it  is  tied  to  the  economy.  I  believe  that 
if  the  correct  amount  of  resources  are  put  into  not  only  compensa- 
tion and  quality  of  life,  but  also  the  equipping  and  the  training 
issues,  that  you  can  attract  young  Americans  for  all  the  services  to 
come  in. 

I  have  a  two-hour  lecture  I  give  as  a  visiting  professor  on  the 
SPIDER  web  of  personnel  management  and  how  you  tie  in  re- 
sources to  the  economy  and  everj^thing  that  goes  in  with  it.  And  I 
would  be  happy  to  offer  that  in  a  few  minutes,  but  it  is  a  very  frag- 
ile system  when  you  start  building  a  volunteer  force. 

You  did  not  ask  the  question,  but  I  would  not  want  to  go  back 
to  a  draft  force. 

Mr.  Cole.  Nor  would  I,  and  I  didn't  mean  to  suggest  that. 

I  see  my  time  has  expired,  but  I  would  love,  if  I  may,  to  have 
that  lecture  in  some  form  or  another  at  your  convenience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back. 

Mr.  Shrock.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cole. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  being  here. 

My  first  question  is  to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  Given 
the  force  that  exists  today  and  the  anticipation  that  that  force  will 
be,  at  the  very  least,  kept  in  place,  what  is  your  estimate  for  the 
current  annual  operating  expense  of  American  forces,  military 
forces  in  Iraq? 

Mr.  Holtz-Eakin.  Our  estimate  to  date  of  something  on  the 
order  of  188,000  troops  in  Iraq  for  a  year  would  be  on  the  order 
of  $36  to  $41  billion,  our  most  recent  estimate.  That  is  sensitive  to 
the  mix  of  Active  and  Reserve  Components,  and  we  have  done  our 
best  to  try  to  gauge  what  the  likelihood  would  be. 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  your  report,  you  touch  on  the  possibility  or  are 
at  least  anticipating  the  possibilities  that  if  something  else  hap- 
pens in  the  world,  that  requires  a  large  contingent  of  Americans. 
Should  something  happen  in  the  Far  East,  how  long  will  it  take  to 
have  a  force  of  100,000  Americans  in  place,  either  for  the  defense 
of  Taiwan  or  for  the  defense  of  those  Americans  serving  in  South 
Korea? 

Mr.  GiLMORE.  A  guess  would  be  two  to  three  months  to  do  the 
whole  deployment. 

Mr.  Holtz-Eakin.  Two  to  three  months,  would  be  our  guess.  We 
have  not  done  a  study  of  the  tactics  or  deployment.  We  are  looking 
at  the  availability  of  troops. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Okay.  You  talk  about  the  different  ratios,  you  talk 
about  the  ideal  four-to-one  ratio,  the  old  school  three-to-one  ratio. 
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but  from  the  testimony  I  heard  from  the  first  panel,  when  they  are 
talking  about  units  coming  out  in  March  should  plan  on  being  back 
a  year  from  March,  that  is  sounding  more  like  a  two-to-one  ratio. 

I  did  not  notice  where  your  study  contemplated  that  as  far  as  the 
cost  on  individuals,  as  far  as  their  morale,  as  far  as  their  equip- 
ment, as  far  as  their  ability  to  reconstitute  a  force.  I  would  like  to 
hear  your  thoughts  on  that. 

Mr.  Holtz-Eakin.  We  chose  a  range,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  open- 
ing remarks,  of  three-to-one  to  four-to-one.  That  range  was  meant 
to  reflect  the  needs  of  having  a  volunteer  force  that  was  trained  up, 
rested,  and  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  being  sustainable. 
And  I  believe  that  two-to-one  is  roughly  where  we  are  now.  I  don't 
believe  that  either  within  the  Defense  Department  or  at  CBO  any- 
one believes  that  two-to-one  is  a  sustainable  tempo  for  this  kind  of 
an  operation,  and  that  a  range  between  three-to-one,  which  is  still 
more  aggressive  than  a  peacetime  of  four-to-one,  is  a  better  metric 
to  use  for  planning. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Correct  me,  but  I  thought  Secretary  Chu  said  that, 
in  effect,  the  two-to-one  ratio — he  never  used  the  words  two-to-one, 
but  the  anticipated  replacement  of  the  soldiers  that  come  out  in 
March  with  that  same  unit  going  back  a  year  from  March,  I 
thought  I  heard  him  to  say  that  was  sustainable;  and  I  would  wel- 
come your  thoughts  on  that. 

Mr.  Holtz-Eakin.  We  can  check  the  record  on  what  we  heard. 
What  I  thought  I  heard  General  Pace  say  was  that  it  was  currently 
two-to-one,  and  I  think  we  would  roughly  concur  with  that.  I  think 
we  know  that  in  the  long-run,  this  sort  of — the  nature  of  the  exer- 
cise we  did,  which  is  an  indefinite  occupation,  what  can  be  sus- 
tained, that  is  not  on  the  table.  And  there  are,  as  a  result,  many 
paths  from  where  we  are  now  to  the  indefinite.  And  what  happens 
in  2004,  how  long  that  gets  stretched,  is  really  very  difficult  to  pre- 
dict. It  depends  on  the  degree  to  which  these  enhanced  separate 
brigades  are  used  and  a  variety  of  other  things  that  we  really  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  use  buzz  words  in  Washington  like  "sustain- 
able." in  terms  that  the  citizens  who  pay  our  salaries  can  under- 
stand, the  unit  that  comes  out  this  coming  March  goes  back  a  year 
from  March. 

Based  on  the  interviews  with  people  in  the  various  services  that 
you  spoke  to,  what  are  the  repercussions  as  far  as  recruiting,  reper- 
cussions as  far  as  retention,  as  far  as  the  ability  for  that  unit  to 
adequately  continue  to  be  a  fighting  force? 

Mr.  Holtz-Eakin.  First  of  all,  that  is  two-for-one.  We  believe  it 
would  be  bad  for  readiness,  bad  for  morale;  and  we  can  go  into  the 
details  of  that. 

Mr.  GiLMORE.  Yes,  two-to-one  means  that  half  your  force  is  in 
Iraq  and  half  your  force  has  returned  from  Iraq  within  the  last 
year  or  six  months.  I  don't  think  anybody  in  DOD  thinks  that  that 
is  sustainable  over  the  long-run,  and  I  have  seen  some  studies  that 
DOD  has  done  internally  that  would  indicate  they  definitely  don't 
think  that  would  be  sustainable  over  the  long  run. 

Three-to-one  gets  you  to  a  situation  where  you  have  at  least  one 
unit — where  you  have  a  unit  deployed,  you  have  a  unit  that  has 
just  come  back,  and  you  have  a  unit  that  has  had  an  opportunity 
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to  rest  and  train.  So  that  is  another  way  of  thinking  about  it  with- 
out perhaps  using  buzz  words  that  would  indicate  that  three-to-one 
is  probably  the  most  aggressive  rotation  that  you  could  sustain  and 
still  be  able  to  do  training  and  have  some  time  at  home. 

It  is  a  good  deal  more  aggressive,  as  one  of  our  back-up  charts 
indicates,  than  the  experience  of  the  all-in-one  force  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 11,  where  the  rotations  were  done  at  a  much,  much  slower 
pace.  So  two-to-one  is  not  something  that  anything  that  we  have 
looked  at,  anyone  with  whom  we  have  spoken,  including  people  in 
the  Army,  think  is  sustainable;  three-to-one,  some  people  think,  is 
probably  too  aggressive,  but  for  the  reasons  I  just  described  is  at 
the  high  end  of  what  we  thought  would  be  sustainable. 

Mr.  Taylor.  So  what  percentage  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  would 
have  to  be  called  up  in  order  to  maintain  a  three-to-one  ratio? 

Mr.  GiLMORE.  There,  we  were  able  to  stay  within — generally 
speaking,  we  were  able  to  stay  within  the  one-mobilization-every- 
six-years  rule  that  the  Pentagon  is  trying  to  adhere  to  and  still  pro- 
vide the  support  units.  And  most  of  the  support,  or  a  good  deal  of 
the  support,  is  in  the  Reserve  units  that  are  needed  to  be  there  to 
have  the  active  units  operate. 

So,  at  the  levels  we  were  talking  about,  the  overall  levels  of 
forces  that  would  be  in  Iraq,  in  all  of  the  charts  we  showed,  we 
were  able  to  adhere  to  that  one-to-six  rule  with  one  exception;  and 
that  is  that  there  isn't  enough  support,  there  never  has  been  pro- 
gram support  that  would  be  needed  for  the  enhanced  separate  bri- 
gades. So  if  you  try  to  start  deploying  them  at  one-to-six,  along 
with  all  of  the  other  active  units,  all  of  the  other  existing  forces, 
then  you  would  actually  have  to  deploy  them  without  all  of  the  sup- 
port that  is  needed;  which  is  why  you  will  see  on  our  charts  some 
of  the  enhanced  separate  brigade  deployment  personnel  numbers 
are  lower  than  the  active  brigade  deployment  numbers.  So  that  is 
one  little  detail  of  the  analysis  you  need  to  pay  attention  to. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Shrock.  Dr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  sorry  I 
wasn't  here  for  your  presentation. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  you  all  from  the  CBO  for  doing  this 
study.  I  think  when  a  lot  of  members  first  saw  it,  it  is  not  the  kind 
of  thing  we  usually  see  coming  from  the  CBO,  but  I  think  it  has 
been  a  helpful  contribution  to  this  discussion  that  is  going  to  go  on 
for  years  and  years.  And  I  guess  you  will  have  chances  to  revisit 
this  and  retest  your  analysis  and  your  assumptions. 

General  Stroup,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions,  if  I 
might.  I  don't  know  if  you  were  here  earlier  for  the  first  couple  of 
hours  of  this,  but  I  brought  up  this  issue.  We  all  have  our  pet 
issues  here,  but  this  issue  of  the  civil  affairs  component,  which  has 
been  really  important,  is  almost  all  entirely  in  the  Reserve  function 
and  in  the  Reserve  forces,  and  I  think  there  are  some  pretty  credi- 
ble people  saying  they  are  doing  a  great  job;  it  is  just  that  they 
have  lives  that  they  want  to  get  back  to,  and  this  is  really  some- 
thing we  probably  need  to  really  beef  up  to  the  tune,  as  I  think 
Secretary  Perry — former  Secretary  of  Defense  Perry  had  suggested 
to  me  that  he  thinks  10,000  would  be  a  very  reasonable  number, 
given  what  is  going  on  around  the  world. 
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Do  you  have  any  thoughts  on  that  issue? 

General  Stroup.  Yes,  sir,  I  can  give  you  a  few  thoughts. 

First  off,  as  General  Pace  portrayed  it,  and  also  Dr.  Chu,  the  val- 
uable contributions  that  the  civil  affairs  individuals  make  when 
they  are  committed  into  a  theater,  most  of  that  skill  and  talent  is 
derivative  from  a  related  civilian  job  that  they  currently  hold.  The 
United  States  military,  in  particular  the  Army,  has  a  tradition 
going  back  to  pre-World  War  II,  but  post-World  War  I,  that  they 
were  going  to  rely  heavily  on  civilian-acquired  skills  for  people  to 
run  civil-military  government  in  a  post-conflict  situation. 

As  we  built  our  forces  for  the  Cold  War  and  we  structured  our 
forces  for  the  Cold  War,  there  was  a  conscious  decision  made  by 
successive  administrations  and  endorsed  by  the  Congress  that  the 
civil  affairs  function  of  these  very  talented  Americans,  who  can  run 
communities  and  run  administration  and  legal  systems  and  all  of 
that,  would  most  likely  come  from  citizen  volunteers  who  would  be- 
long to  civil  affairs  units. 

That  structure  was  kept  through  the  downsizing,  it  was  kept 
during  the  strategic  pause  that  we  are  no  longer  in,  and  now  we 
find  ourselves  confronted  nationally  with  a  need  for  these  talented 
Americans.  They  are  in  the  Reserve  Components  by  far,  particu- 
larly in  the  Army,  and  now  they  are  becoming  stretched  and 
strained  and  somewhat  worn.  It  is  probably  through  their  patriot- 
ism and  selfless  service  that  we  still  have  them  over  there. 

So  the  real  question  for  the  congressional  leadership  and  the  civil 
leadership  and  the  military  leadership  today  is,  what  is  the  right 
balance  for  that  critical  skill  in  the  Active  force  today  and  tomor- 
row versus  what  we  have  now.  I  don't  have  a  solution. 

Mr.  Snyder.  But  you  do  agree,  it  is  time  to  revisit  that  in  view 
of  Bosnia  and  Haiti  and  Kosovo  and  Iraq  and  Afghanistan? 

General  Stroup.  It  would  be  worthwhile  to  go  back  and  reexam- 
ine it.  But  every  time  you  make  a  change  from  one  element  of  the 
force  structure,  then  there  could  be  a  follow-on  situation  inter- 
nationally in  terms  of  national  security  to  prove  somebody  wrong 
for  going  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  the  correct 
balance. 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  don't  think  that  is  a  reason  not  to  do  different 
things,  but  I  understand  what  you  are  sa3dng. 

I  want  to  ask  you  also.  General  Stroup,  and  you  may  have  talked 
about  this  when  I  wasn't  here,  but  I  think  in  part  of  your  written 
statement  you  talk  about — your  phrase  is  "rebalancing  within  a 
component."  I  am  not  sure  I  know  exactly  what  that  means,  but 
I  am  going  to  venture.  Is  that  related  to  this  issue  that  I  think 
Congressman  Meehan  brought  up  or — I  don't  remember  who  it 
was — about  the  fact  that  of  the,  I  guess,  1.2  million  people  we  have 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  about  60,000  or  so,  or  around  that,  are  actu- 
ally trained  to  carry  rifles  in  the  streets  and  patrol  and  to  be  infan- 
try folks? 

It  is  a  fairly  small  number,  and  some  people  argue  there  is  a 
need  for  those  numbers  to  be  increased,  that  that  is  where  the  need 
is  in  terms  of  those  numbers.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  "rebal- 
ancing within  a  component,"  or  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

General  Stroup.  No,  sir.  When  I  am  talking  about  rebalancing 
within  the  component,  I  am  talking  about,  within  the  Army,  the 
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characterization  is  that  you  have  the  Active  Component  and  the 
Reserve  Component. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Okay. 

General  Stroup.  And  the  judgment  is,  what  is  the  right  balance 
in  the  structure.  Do  you  have  enough  civil  affairs  to  do  today's  and 
tomorrow's  missions  in  the  Active  Component  without  wearing  out 
the  Reserve  Components? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Do  you  have  any  comments  about  the  issue  that  I 
think  was  discussed  in  the  press  in  the  last  week  or  two  about  the 
numbers  of  infantry  for  furlough? 

General  Stroup.  I  read  the  article.  It  just  so  happened,  the  day 
I  read  the  article  was  the  day  after  it  was  published  and  I  was 
being  interviewed  on  Public  TV.  The  article  was  not  accurate  in  the 
way  the  individual  authored  the  article,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
numbers.  Public  TV  asked  me  for  a  short  answer,  and  my  answer 
was  hogwash.  And  I  will  stand  behind  that  because  of  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  mathematics,  the  way  that  article  was  written  by  the 
individual. 

Mr.  Snyder.  All  right.  That  doesn't  deal  with  the  underlying 
issue  though. 

Ignore  the  article.  A  lot  of  Members  have  now  made  trips  to  Iraq, 
and  the  commanding  officers  were  very  clear  that  they  are  taking 
tankers  and  putting  them  on  the  streets  with  rifles  and  they  are 
doing  different  jobs.  It  is  being  done — I  don't  know  what  the  word 
is — this  "reconfiguration"  or  "reassignment"  is  being  done;  it  is  just 
not  being  done  formally  in  a  way  that  gives  them  proper  training. 

So  we  will  call  the  article  hogwash,  but  in  terms  of  its  concept, 
is  that  something  we  ought  to  be  looking  at? 

General  Stroup.  I  would  tell  you  that  from  my  personal  experi- 
ence as  a  commander,  growing  up  as  a  combat  engineer  in  the 
Army,  my  troops  that  I  commanded  were  perfectly  capable,  with  a 
short  amount  of  additional  training,  to  switch  over  to  perform  an 
infantry  role.  I  believe  firmly  that  today's  artillerymen,  while  they 
may  not  be  happy  in  that  they  are  not  riding  the  war  on  their 
mounted  howitzers,  with  short  additional  training  can  perform  that 
mission. 

Soldiers  are  soldiers.  And  they  may  not  like  the  current  mission 
they  are  doing,  by  taking  them  out  of  their  comfortable  structure, 
but  I  will  have  to  fall  back,  not  second  guess,  but  support  com- 
manders on  the  ground  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  numbers 
and  the  redirection  of  some  of  the  current  basic  combat  missions 
of,  say,  the  artillery  folks  into  walking  foot  patrols. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Shrock.  Mr.  Larsen. 

Mr.  Larsen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  first  question  is  for  General  Stroup.  Your  testimony  says  it 
is  not  time  for  recriminations  for  who  did  and  did  not  do  what  to 
allow  the  imbalance  and  the  strain  on  the  forces  to  occur.  I  appre- 
ciate that  comment,  and  I  agree  with  that  comment. 

I  do  have  a  question,  though,  and  that  is,  how  did  we  get  here 
to  this  point  today  to  ask  these  questions  today  as  opposed  to  ear- 
lier? Because  it  seems  to  me  that  with  a  new  national  security  pol- 
icy of  preemptive  strike  doctrine  as  our  foremost  national  security 
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policy,  it  is  really  actually  a  use  of  our  military  policy  as  opposed 
to  a  national  security  policy. 

Because  what  we  are  finding  is,  we  can  do  the  preemptive  strike, 
but  after  we  are  done  doing  it,  we  have  the  leftovers  we  have  to 
take  care  of;  and  we  are  doing  that  now  in  Iraq.  And  we  didn't  con- 
sider what  we  would  do  with  the  leftovers  before  we  considered 
having  a  preemptive  strike  policy. 

So  I  think  that  one  of  the  lessons,  perhaps,  learned  is  that  if  we 
change  national  security  policy,  we  need  to  think  from  A  to  Z  as 
opposed  to  maybe  from  A  to  I,  if  you  will,  when  we  think  about 
these  things  in  the  future. 

And  I  wanted  to  just  ask  why — in  your  personal  opinion,  why 
would  there  be  an  adoption  of  a  new  policy  like  this  without  sort 
of  this  full  consideration  from  A  to  Z?  It  just  seems  to  me,  maybe 
we  could  have  seen  this  happening,  these  constraints  on  our  mili- 
tary happening  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  this  policy.  Any 
thoughts  there? 

General  Stroup.  I  do.  To  your  first  question,  how  did  we  get 
here,  my  immediate  reaction — and  I  will  give  you  my  statement — 
is  basically  it  started,  the  reshaping,  the  downsizing  of  the  mili- 
tary— Active,  Guard,  Reserve,  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force — when  the 
Berlin  Wall  came  down.  There  was  exuberance  from  the  standpoint 
of  picking  up  the  peace  dividend.  And  the  peace  dividend  grew  in 
size,  and  the  Department  of  Defense,  your  military  services,  paid 
the  price. 

As  you  went  down  the  slope  of  decreasing  the  total  set  of  services 
by  33  percent  in  end  strength  and  in  the  different  structures,  as 
was  laid  out  from  the  standpoint  of  aircraft  wings  and  number  of 
ships  and  Army  divisions,  what  occurred  was  that  as  the  resources 
came  down  and  the  strength  came  down,  it  takes  time  to  change 
military  structure  to  focus  on  new  missions.  You  then,  since  the 
Berlin  Wall  came  down,  had  three  to  four  different  administrations. 
Reagan  I  was  different  than  Reagan  II;  Clinton  I  was  different 
than  Clinton  II. 

So  as  you  have  new  national  security  policies  being  designed,  fol- 
lowed by  new  national  military  policies  being  designed,  what  does 
happen,  through  a  fault  of  the  system,  is  you  never  catch  up  in 
time  from  the  standpoint  of  matching  strategy  and  resources.  It 
takes  time  to  change  the  strategy,  and  you  need  adequate  re- 
sources to  go  in  and  rebalance  the  forces. 

And  in  the  case  that  you  have  talked  about,  specifically,  why  is 
it  that — as  was  described  in  the  New  York  Times  article,  why  is 
it  that  phase  four  wasn't  right,  I  will  never  second-guess  or  judge 
anybody.  But  it  is  a  time  management  thing. 

Mr.  Larsen.  That  is  our  job. 

General  Stroup.  Time  management  and  looking  forward,  and  do 
you  have  the  time  and  the  resources. 

Mr.  Larsen.  If  it  is  a  fault  of  the  system,  who  or  what  is  account- 
able then,  and  what  are  the  questions  we  should  be  asking  to  fix 
it? 

General  Stroup.  It  is  very  difficult  because  you  have  changing 
leadership  both  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  administration,  and 
that   is   why   your   participation   not   only   through   hearings,   but 
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through  the  authorizing  language  keeps  the  point  sharp  and  the 
focus  very  clear  on  what  is  to  be  done. 

On  the  16th  of  September  and  the  17th  of  September,  if  some 
members  in  this  committee  today  had  not  forced  through  Gold- 
water-Nichols  in  1986,  we  would  not  be  where  we  are  today.  We 
probably  would  have  won  the  war  adroitly,  as  we  did  in  Iraq,  and 
succeeded  as  we  did  in  Afghanistan,  but  we  would  not  have  moved 
to  the  degree  of  needed  jointness  that  we  have  now,  nor  would  the 
officer  leadership  in  all  the  services  be  as  well  prepared  as  they  are 
now. 

So  sometimes  you  need  that  congressional  nudge  just  from  the 
standpoint  of  saying.  Look,  it's  clear  as  a  bell;  now  why  don't  you 
guys  do  it? 

Mr.  Larsen.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  ask  just  one  more  question  of 
Dr.  Holtz-Eakin? 

With  regard  to  your  report,  in  looking  at  sustainability  commit- 
ments in  Iraq,  did  you  at  all  look  at  the  number  of  Iraqi  security 
forces  broken  down  by  the  number  of  the  army  and  the  defense 
corps  and  so  on,  and  how  that  might  impact  commitments  at  all? 

Mr.  Holtz-Eakin.  No,  we  wouldn't  take  that  into  consideration. 
I  would  have  focused  on  U.S.  forces. 

Mr.  Larsen.  Is  there  a  way  to  measure  that  and  a  way  to  meas- 
ure their  capabilities  to  even  replace  our  military? 

Mr.  Holtz-Eakin.  It  really  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  the  study  to 
talk  at  all  about  the  tactics  on  the  ground,  capabilities  and  those 
objectives.  The  object  of  the  study  is  for  a  given  set  of  objectives 
for  troop  strength,  how  can  you  get  there? 

That  would  require  a  whole  different  set  of  considerations. 

Mr.  Larsen.  I  appreciate  that.  It  is  just  one  of  the  things  I  am 
struggling  with,  but  I  appreciate  your  answer  on  that. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Shrock.  Mr.  Cooper. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  quality 
of  the  CBO  work.  I  wish  that  we  didn't  have  to  ask  CBO  for  such 
information,  but  it  is  not  forthcoming  from  the  Pentagon,  so  I  ap- 
preciate your  ability  and  willingness  to  fill  that  gap. 

I  think  the  two  most  shocking  pieces  of  information  that  Ameri- 
cans learn  when  they  ask  about  our  military  situation  is  that,  first, 
we  have  U.S.  troops  in,  what,  120  countries;  and  second,  that  we 
are  currently  embarked  on  our  fifth  nation-building  effort  in  a 
Muslim  country  in  just  the  last  ten  years — fifth  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  we  don't  seem  to  have  gotten  much  better  at  it.  We  are 
superb  at  warfighting,  but  when  it  comes  to  civil  affairs  officers, 
even  in  peace,  things  like  that,  we  have  to  do  unusual  things  to  ful- 
fill those  objectives. 

I  think  the  vast  majority  of  members  on  this  committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  for  increasing  our  end  strength  substantially, 
by  about  40,000  people,  that  you,  General  Stroup,  asked  for  years 
ago.  But  the  Pentagon,  including  in  today's  hearing,  seems  as  re- 
luctant as  ever  to  even  consider  that.  You,  General  Stroup,  gave  us 
a  couple  of  reasons  why  traditionally  people  have  opposed  that; 
they  do  not  want  to  take  away  from  the  top-line  budget  as  an  Army 
commander.  We  are  all  concerned  about  the  deficit,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned there  may  be  other  questions. 
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Budget  restraints  have  not  stopped  this  administration  from  ask- 
ing for  other  things  that  they  wanted.  I  know  that  Secretary  Rums- 
feld cares  greatly  about  transformation.  Do  you  think  he  is  worried 
about  increasing  the  size  of  the  service  that  he  views  as  probably 
the  most  retrograde  of  the  services  in  terms  of  transformation?  Is 
that  a  concern? 

General  Stroup.  I  don't  believe  he  is.  I  think  that  more  recently 
Secretary  Rumsfeld  has  been  very  complimentary  about  the  direc- 
tion that  the  Army  has  been  going  on  transformation.  In  a  lot  of 
General  Shinseki  and  General  Schoomaker's  welcomed  remarks,  re- 
cently he  has  come  out  and  said  that  the  Army  is  moving  in  par- 
allel with  his  ten  tenets  of  transformation  that  he  had  laid  out. 

I  think  the  Secretary,  like  every  other  Secretary  in  the  executive 
department,  has  to  wrestle  with  the  top  line  that  he  was  given  by 
0MB  or  by  the  leadership  itself;  and  being  a  good  leader,  he  is 
going  to  be  able  to  execute.  I  am  sure  that  he  would  like  to  have 
more  resources,  if  it  were  practical. 

Mr.  Cooper.  General,  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  didn't  Pete 
Schoomaker  get  pulled  out  of  retirement,  and  it  is  almost  a  state- 
ment that  no  current  general  officer  in  the  Army  was  fit  for  that 
position?  He  had  to  pull  General  Schoomaker  out  of  retirement, 
and  the  pending  Secretary  of  the  Army  comes  from  the  Air  Force? 

Those  are  not  reassuring  signs  that  he  has  full  faith  in  the  tradi- 
tional Army  command  to  meet  the  needs  of  transformation.  In  fact, 
it  is  almost  a  pretty  clear  vote  of  no  confidence  in  traditional  Army 
command,  isn't  it? 

General  Stroup.  I  don't  believe  so.  I  basically  participated  in 
growing  the  bench  of  serving  three  stars  and  four  stars  and  some 
of  the  recently  retired.  Civilian  leadership  can  select  whomever 
they  want.  I  think  it  is  on  public  record  that  both  the  Secretary 
and  Dr.  Wolfowitz  would  like  to  have  had  General  Keane  as  a 
Chief  of  Staff,  and  because  of  family  and  health  reasons.  General 
Keane  elected  not  to  serve. 

I  believe  in  the  search  for — looking  for  a  new  leader  for  the 
Army,  because  of  the  close  working  relationships  that  General 
Schoomaker  had  done  on  advisory  boards  and  that,  that  he  clearly 
met  the  qualifications,  notwithstanding  the  other  serving  generals. 
And  so  maybe  you  can  say  I  am  cloistering  around  my  general  offi- 
cer fraternity,  but  I  believe  strongly  that  the  Army  had  a  good 
bench,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  administration  or  a 
SecDef  or  Secretary  of  War  has  reached  out  and  pulled  somebody 
out  of  retirement. 

So  I  would  say  it  is  probably  more  press  speculation,  looking  for 
a  good  fight  between  military  leadership  and  civilian  leadership, 
than  really  the  ground  truth. 

Mr.  Cooper.  My  time  is  short.  If  I  could  shift  gears  a  minute, 
what  would  you  say  if  we  increased  end  strength  by  40,000  and  fo- 
cused particularly  on  civil  affairs  officers,  MPs,  functions  like  that, 
that  the  Army  has  not  necessarily  made  a  top  priority  over  the 
years,  but  services  which  do  seem  to  be  increasing  in  demand  if  our 
current  spate  of  nation-building  is  any  indication? 

General  Stroup.  I  would  commend  you,  if  you  would  give  the 
Army  additional  end  strength,  that  you  give  them  the  resources  to 
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do  it  and  you  give  them  a  measured  time  line  so  it  doesn't  happen 
overnight. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  balance  and  the  mix  of  the  force  struc- 
ture, I  think  you  have  to  take  a  long-run  look  at  national  security 
trends  today  and  tomorrow  and  rely  on  uniformed  leadership  as  to 
what  is  it  you  really  need. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Final  question:  The  number  one  complaint  my 
Guard  officers  have  in  Tennessee  is  dental  unpreparedness.  Are 
things  like  this  being  taken  into  account  in  our  estimates?  Because 
I  would  have  thought  these  men  would  have  known  more  the  qual- 
ity of  their  troops  and  their  specific  health  needs.  And  this  comes 
up  time  and  again  as  the  number  one  problem  when  it  comes  to 
call-up. 

General  Stroup.  We  have  come  miles  since  the  last  Gulf  War. 
We  have  come  miles  because  of  policy  changes  and  direction  and 
guidance  from  the  Congress.  There  is  still  a  ways  to  go.  But  again, 
it  boils  down,  when  you  deal  with  the  Active  duty  leadership,  do 
you  have  the  resources  to  have  the  medical  and  dental  force  struc- 
ture in  the  Active  and  in  the  Reserve  Components  to  execute  the 
needed  predeployment  dental  work  that  has  to  be  done? 

It  can  be  a  combination  of  policy  change  and  additional  resources 
and  guidance  of  either  doing  it  inside  or  outside  the  medical  struc- 
ture. 

Mr.  Cooper.  So  this  wasn't  as  much  a  lack  of  information  issue 
as  a  resource  issue?  Our  generals  knew  that  these  dental  problems 
existed? 

General  Stroup.  From  my  perspective  on  Active  duty  and  my 
closeness  now  to  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  it  is  a  combination  of  all 
of  the  above. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Shrock.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Let  me  thank  you  gentlemen  from  the  CBO.  I  ap- 
preciate your  excellent  work.  I  know  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  do 
it. 

I  will  not  lengthen  this,  but  General,  let  me  just  ask  you  one 
question  and  then  we  will  close  out  our  hearing.  Given  that  the 
Army  in  the  foreseeable  future  will  stay  basically  at  this  same 
size — you  may  not  like  that,  but  basically  assume  that  it  will — do 
you  worry  about  the  imbalance  between  the  added  number  of  civil 
affairs  and  MPs  on  the  one  hand  versus  combat  troops  on  the 
other? 

General  Stroup.  I  don't  lose  sleep  over  it,  Mr.  Skelton.  I  think 
that  the  balance  right  now  seems  to  be  the  issue  of  the  moment. 
I  think  in  the  long  run,  the  way  General  Schoomaker  is  positioning 
the  Army  for  restructuring  within  the  resources  he  has  been  given, 
he  will  probably  reach  a  timely  solution  for  that. 

I  think  that  the  direction  he  is  taking  the  Army,  following  on  the 
successes  of  Shinseki,  is  going  to  meet  the  current  requirements 
and  position  the  Army  for  the  long-term  requirements  of  the  cur- 
rent national  security  strategy  and  perhaps  one  that  might  change 
in  the  future  with  this  administration  or  another  one. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  so  much. 

Mr.  Shrock.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Skelton. 
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Thank  you  all  for  being  here  today.  I,  too,  am  worried.  Somebody 
mentioned  they  are  going  to  be  battle-worn  and  battle-tired.  I  am 
afraid  we  are  wearing  out  not  only  the  active  duty  troops,  but  we 
are  wearing  out  the  reservists. 

And  to  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  when  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  in  his  testimony  at  his  confirmation  said  he  intuitively  be- 
lieved the  Army  needed  more  people,  and  in  our  CBO  report  it  said 
the  active  Army  would  be  unable  to  sustain  an  occupation  force  of 
the  present  size  in  Iraq  beyond  March  2004  if  it  chose  not  to  keep 
individual  units  deployed  to  Iraq  for  longer  than  one  year  without 
relief,  I  think  that  bothers  every  single  one  of  us  here. 

Let  me  ask  one  final  question.  There  was  a  controversy  when 
General  Shinseki  came  here  and  said  he  thought  it  would  take  a 
couple  hundred  thousand  troops  to  maintain  the  peace  in  Iraq,  and 
the  Pentagon  went  ballistic  on  that.  I  was  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieved we  needed  a  lot  of  troops  until  I  went  to  Iraq  and  the  com- 
manders over  there  said  they  did  not.  But  I  understand  that  is  the 
party  line.  Now  I  am  starting  to  question  that. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  the  thoughts  are  of  the  three  of  you, 
if  you  think  we  need  that  large  number  of  troops  in  there. 

Mr.  Holtz-Eakin.  We  have  not  done  a  particular  study  on  the 
capabilities  needed  on  the  ground  in  Iraq,  so  I  don't  want  to 
present  anything  on  that.  But  we  do  have  some  summaries  of  other 
studies  that  would  be  of  interest. 

Mr.  GiLMORE.  There  are  studies  by  RAND,  in  particular  by  Jim 
Quinlivan,  and  he  points  out  that  initially  in  Bosnia  there  were 
about  20  troops  per  1,000  people  they  were  trying  to  control,  and 
they  were  able  to  draw  that  down  over  5  years  to  about  6  per 
1,000,  and  we  went  into  Iraq  at  about  6  per  1,000. 

Now,  most  occupations  or  peacekeeping  activities  have  been  con- 
ducted at  the  lower  end,  around  6  per  1,000,  but  initially  they 
started  out  higher.  So  to  the  extent  there  is  any  data  that  might 
shed  light  on  this  question,  it  is  probably  in  those  studies. 

Mr.  Shrock.  General 

General  Stroup.  General  Shinseki  gave  his  answer,  I  believe, 
based  on  his  personal  experience  when  he  had  the  four-star  job  in 
Europe  wearing  multiple  multinational  hats.  He  gave  that  as  a  per- 
sonal opinion,  I  think,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  what  he  an- 
ticipated was  going  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  conflict  in  Iraq. 

I  can't  do  any  better.  I  have  told  staff  that  I  am  not  going  to  sec- 
ond-judge the  commanders  on  the  ground,  sir.  So,  respectfully,  I 
will  not  be  able  to  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Shrock.  All  right. 

Well,  again,  thank  you  all  for  being  here.  We  appreciate  your  tes- 
timony and  your  answers  to  the  questions.  We  thank  you  for  stay- 
ing here  so  long.  Thank  you  very  much. 

This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:35  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  United  States  currently  has  over  1 00,000  troops  in  Iraq 
engaged  in  reconstruction  and  stability  operations  against  a 
terrorist  enemy.  US  forces  are  also  fighting  the  Taliban  and  Al 
Qaeda  in  Afghanistan  and  are  deployed  in  Central  Asia  and  the 
Horn  of  Africa  to  support  the  Global  War  on  Terror.  We're 
conducting  peacekeeping  operations  in  Bosnia,  Kosovo,  and  the 
Sinai  and  have  additional  troops  deployed  in  Europe,  Japan,  and 
South  Korea  to  honor  security  guarantees  we  made  during  the  Cold 
War.  Arguably,  today's  military  is  deployed  on  a  scale  we  haven't 
seen  since  the  Second  World  War. 

Unfortunately,  we're  engaged  in  all  of  these  activities  with  a 
military  that  is  smaller  than  that  of  1990.  The  Army  has  fallen 
from  18  to  10  active  divisions.  The  Air  Force  has  dropped  from  24 
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active  and  1 1  reserve  fighter  wings  to  13  active  and  9  reserve 
wings.  The  Navy  has  shrunk  from  roughly  546  ships  to  under  300. 

That  creates  problems.  Active  duty  units  must  deploy  more 
frequently  than  desired,  leaving  less  time  for  training  and 
increasing  wear  and  tear  on  their  people  and  equipment.  Reserve 
units  are  called  up  more  frequently,  disrupting  more  lives  than  our 
reserve  system  was  intended  to.  Arguably,  our  ability  to  deal  with 
contingencies  may  be  at  risk,  because  our  strategic  reserve  will 
shrink.  Finally,  according  to  some,  retention  rates  will  suffer, 
raising  the  specter  of  a  return  to  the  hollow  Army  of  the  late  1970s. 

We  are  not  powerless  in  the  face  of  these  challenges.  The 
Administration  is  working  on  more  flexible  deployment  cycles  and 
basing  arrangements,  while  beginning  to  reconsider  the 
active/reserve  force  mix.  We're  examining  ways  of  reducing  the 
demands  on  our  forces  by  encouraging  allies  to  step  up  to  the  task 
of  providing  for  their  own  security.  Finally,  the  Administration 
has  begun  the  process  of  reassessing  the  best  means  of  meeting  our 
security  requirements. 
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These  are  all  appropriate  and  helpful  steps.  But,  they  may 
not  be  adequate — and  some  of  them  may  not  work.  Since 
September  1 1 ,  we  have  been  a  nation  at  war.  Yet,  we  are  fighting 
that  war  with  a  military  largely  sized  for  a  post-Cold  War  peace. 
It's  a  tribute  to  the  quality  of  the  people  serving  in  uniform  that 
we're  defeating  our  enemies.  But,  ultimately,  winning  the  war  on 
terror  will  require  a  military  sized  to  the  task.  We  owe  it  to  the 
men  and  women  going  in  harm's  way  to  make  sure  that  there  are 
enough  of  them  to  do  the  job.  Ultimately,  that  may  mean 
expanding  force  structure.  This  committee  has  already  weighed  in 
supporting  that  option  and  the  Administration  will  hear  more  from 
us  on  that  score  in  the  coming  months. 

But,  we  still  need  a  better  handle  on  the  problem.  This 
hearing  marks  the  third  time  the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
reviewed  these  issues.  The  full  committee  held  a  hearing  with  Dr. 
Wolfowitz  and  General  Pace  back  in  June,  while  the  Readiness 
Subcommittee  looked  at  resetting  the  force  in  October.  We're 
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paying  close  attention  because  this  is  a  vital  subject;  we  cannot 

afford  to  get  the  answers  wrong. 

With  that  in  mind,  we  have  scheduled  a  two-panel  hearing 

today.  Our  first  set  of  witnesses  includes: 

Dr.  David  Chu 
Undersecretary  of  Defense 

General  Peter  Pace,  USMC 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  appearing  before  the  committee  this 

morning.  Later  this  afternoon,  we  will  hear  from  a  panel  of  outside 

witnesses,  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  Administration's 

plans  but  do  have  some  insight  into  the  strains  that  a  high 

operational  tempo  places  on  the  U.S.  military. 

Let  me  now  recognize  the  committee's  ranking  Democrat, 
Mr.  Skelton,  for  any  remarks  he  may  wish  to  make. 

[Following  Mr.  Skelton's  remarks] 

The  entirety  of  our  witnesses'  prepared  statements  will  be 
entered  into  the  record. 
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Secretary  Chu,  the  floor  is  yours. 


[Following  the  first  panel] 

Our  second  panel  today  will  help  us  understand  some  of  the 
challenges  the  Administration  faces  as  it  deals  with  the  increased 
demands  being  made  on  our  military  forces.  The  witnesses  are: 


Dr.  Douglas  Holtz-Eakin 

Director 

Congressional  Budget  Office 

Dr.  Mike  Gil  more 

Assistant  Director  for  National  Security 

Congressional  Budget  Office 

Lieutenant  General  Theodore  G.  Stroup,  Jr.  USA  (Ret.) 
Vice  President,  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States  Army 


Gentlemen,  welcome.  Dr.  Eakin,  you  may  proceed. 
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Opening  Statement  for  The  Honorable  Ike  Skelton  (D-MO), 

Ranking  Member,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  U.S.  House  of 

Representatives 

Full  Committee  Hearing  on  Sustaining  Global  Commitments: 

Implications  for  U.S.  Forces 

November  5,  2003 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  join  you  in 
welcoming  all  of  our  witnesses  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hearing  today  is  not  about  Iraq,  but  it 
occurs  against  the  backdrop  of  that  conflict.  This  week  has  been  the 
most  deadly  in  terms  of  American  troops  killed  and  injured  in  many 
months.  The  attacks  of  the  last  week  highlight  the  continuing 
dangers  in  which  our  troops  find  themselves  in  Iraq  and  the  long- 
term  nature  of  the  commitment  we  have  made  to  that  nation. 

Our  forces  were  already  stretched  thin  before  Iraq  and  the 
continuing  engagement  there  has  exacerbated  the  trend.  The 
administration  has  put  forward  a  plan  for  force  rotation  in  Iraq  that 
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relies  upon  several  assumptions.  First,  it  assumes  one-year 
deployments  of  U.S.  troops — Active,  Reserve,  and  Guard.  Second,  it 
presumes  the  influx  of  more  multinational  forces  to  relieve  some  of 
the  pressures  on  American  forces  during  2004.  And  third,  it 
assumes  the  rapid  training  of  Iraq  security  forces  and  the  turn-over 
of  many  security  activities  to  these  forces. 

It  is  unclear  whether  the  last  two  of  these  three  assumptions 
will  come  to  pass.  While  we  continue  to  train  Iraqi  police  and  Army 
forces,  it  is  unclear  what  missions  they  will  be  able  to  take  on  and 
when.  Other  nations  have  not  committed  forces  in  substantial 
numbers  and  some  that  have,  like  Turkey,  have  encountered 
difficulties  actually  deploying  their  troops  into  Iraq. 

All  of  this  raises  a  serious  question  about  how  the  United  States 
can  sustain  our  global  commitments  next  year  and  beyond.  Iraq  is 
only  one  of  the  places  where  American  forces  are  deployed. 
American  troops  remain  throughout  Europe  and  Asia  in  defense  of 
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long-standing  alliances.  They  are  throughout  the  world — in 
Afghanistan,  the  Philippines,  Georgia,  and  elsewhere — in  the  Global 
War  on  Terrorism.  And  they  are  in  peacekeeping  missions  in 
Balkans  and  in  many  places  training  other  nations'  forces.  We  must 
look  at  our  commitments  carefully,  but  we  must  recognize  that  we 
have  global  interests  and  that  means  having  global  commitments. 

Many  of  our  forces  are  already  worn  out,  including  our  Guard 
and  Reserve  troops.  Some  specialties  are  being  deployed  almost 
constantly  and  the  families  are  feeling  the  difficulties  this  brings.  I 
worry  that  we  will  soon  see  the  effects  in  recruitment  and  retention 
if  we  do  not  find  a  way  to  ease  the  burden. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  witnesses'  views  on  what  we  can 
do  to  improve  this  situation.  In  my  view,  however,  one  part  of  the 
solution  must  be  an  increase  in  active-duty  end-strength.  This 
committee  has  heard  testimony  going  back  to  1995  about  the 
undermanning  of  the  Army  and  since  that  time,  missions  have  only 
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been  added.  Congress,  acting  through  this  committee,  has  taken 
some  modest  action  to  increase  end-strength  but  I  believe  much 
more  needs  to  be  done.  This  is  one  piece,  but  a  crucial  one,  in  the 
overall  plan  to  ensure  that  the  United  States  can  meet  its  global 
force  commitments  over  the  long  term. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Prepared  Statement 

of 

The  Honorable  David  S.  C.  Chu 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense 

(Personnel  and  Readiness) 

Before  the 

House  Armed  Services  Committee 

November  5,  2003 


Not  for  publication  until  released  by  the  Committee 
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Biography 

Dr  David  S.C.  Chu 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense 

for  Personnel  and  Readiness 


David  S.  C.  Chu  was  sworn  in  as  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Personnel  and  Readiness  on  June  1, 
200!.  A  Presidential  appointee  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  he  is  the  Secretary's  senior  policy  advisor  on  recruitment, 
career  development,  pay  and  benefits  for  1  4  million  active  duty  military  personnel,  I  3  million  Guard  and  Reserve 
personnel  and  680,000  DoD  civilians  and  is  responsible  for  overseeing  the  stale  of  military  readiness. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Personnel  and  Readiness  also  oversees  the  $15  billion  Defense  Health 
Program.  Defense  Commissaries  and  Exchanges  with  $14  5  billion  in  annual  sales,  the  Defense  Education  Activity 
which  supports  over  100,000  students,  and  the  Defense  Equal  Opportunity  Management  institute,  the  nation's 
largest  equal  opportunity  training  program. 

Dr  Chu  earlier  served  in  government  as  the  Director  and  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Program 
Analysis  and  Evaluation)  from  May  1981  to  January  1993  In  that  capacity,  he  advised  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
the  future  size  and  structure  of  the  armed  forces,  their  equipment,  and  their  preparation  for  crisis  or  conflict 

From  1978  to  1981.  Dr.  Chu  served  as  the  Assistant  Director  for  National  Secunty  and  Internationa! 
Affairs,  Congressional  Budget  Office,  providing  advice  to  the  Congress  on  the  full  range  of  national  security  and 
international  economic  issues. 


Dr.  Chu  began  his  service  to  the  nation  in  1968  when  he  was  commissioned  in  the  Army  and  became  an 
instructor  at  the  US  Army  Logistics  Management  Center.  Fort  Lee  VA  He  later  served  a  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  working  in  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller,  Headquarters,  Isi  Logistical  Command.  He  obtained 
the  rank  of  captain  and  completed  his  service  with  the  Army  in  1970 

Prior  to  rejoining  the  Department  of  Defense,  Dr.  Chu  served  in  several  senior  executive  positions  with 
RAND,  itKluding  Director  of  the  Arroyo  Center,  the  Army's  federally  funded  research  and  development  center  for 
studies  and  analysis  and  Director  of  RAND's  Washington  Office 

Dr.  Chu  received  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  magna  cum  laude,  in  Economics  and  Mathematics  from  Yale 
University  in  1964  and  a  Doctorate  in  Economics,  also  from  Yale,  m  1972  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Public  Administration  and  a  recipient  of  its  National  Public  Senior  Award.  He  holds  the  Department  of  Defense 
Medal  for  Distinguished  Public  service  with  silver  palm. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  distinguished  Committee:  it  is  my  pleasure  to  be  here 
to  talk  with  you  about  military  and  civilian  personnel  and  programs  and  how  they  are  operating 
amid  our  global  commitments. 

Since  September  i  I,  2001.  this  country  has  undergone  fundamental  shifts  in  the 
perceptions  of  our  security  and  our  missions.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  reflected  -  and 
sometimes  led  -  this  exercise  in  national  self-exammation. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  today  to  tell  you  about  changes  we  have 
implemented,  successes  we  have  achieved,  and  lessons  we  have  learned;  and  to  ask  for  your 
support  as  we  shape  our  future  efforts. 
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USE  OF  THE  ALL  VOLUNTEER  FORCE 

Just  last  month  we  celebrated  the  30"^  anniversary  of  this  nation's  All  Volunteer  Force 
(AVE).  Amongst  the  attendees  and  speakers  was  the  Honorable  Melvin  Laird.  A  former 
Congressman,  Mr.  Laird  was  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  the  military  started  the  transition  to  an 
all  volunteer  force.  Of  that  change  he  said,  ". .  .[The  AVF]  was  a  great  accomplishment,  and  I 
think  it  has  worked  out  well..."  Nobel  laureate  Milton  Friedman,  in  a  letter  on  the  AVF 
anniversary,  noted  that  "Afghanistan  and  Iraq  are  the  most  recent  demonstration  that  an  all- 
volunteer  force  can  be  both  highly  effective  militarily  and  compatible  with  a  free  society." 

Celebrating  an  All  Volunteer  Force  means  recognizing  the  contributions  of  the  Total 
Force  -  both  the  Active  and  Reserve  Components    Milton  Friedman  noted  that,  "...with  the  All- 
Volunteer  Service,  we  developed  the  total  force  concept  to  bnng  forth  the  Guard  and  the  Reserve 
and  to  give  them  the  kind  of  equipment  that  they  needed  and  that  was  needed  and  necessary  at 
the  time  so  that  they  could  be  called  upon  to  serve,  and  they  are  called  upon  and  are  serving 
well..."  We  know  that  since  September  1 1,  2001,  the  Total  Force  has  been  used  aggressively 
and  has  performed  exceptionally. 

Between  October  2001  and  October  2003,  over  300,000  Active  and  Reserve  Service 
members  have  been  deployed  to  the  Central  Command  (CENTCOM)  Area  of  Responsibility 
(AOR),  which  includes  the  Iraqi  Theater  of  Operations  (ITO)  (see  Chart  1 ).  In  a  little  over  two 
years  in  that  AOR,  the  percentage  of  Reserve  forces  as  part  of  the  Total  force  increased  from 
approximately  5%  to  as  high  as  34%,  dropping  back  down  to  around  31%.  Since  May  2003,  the 
peak,  the  number  of  deployed  personnel  has  dropped  by  over  100,000.    On  October  31,  the  total 
number  of  forces  in  the  AOR  stood  at  193,098,  of  which  60,453  were  Reservists. 
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CHART  1 


Personnel  Deployed  to  GENICOM  AOR 
AC  vs  RC 


A  Flexible  Force 

Since  September  2001,  over  300,000  Reserve  Component  members  have  been  called  up 
in  support  of  Operation  Noble  Eagle,  Operation  Enduring  Freedom,  and  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom,  with  a  peak  of  just  under  225,000  on  duty  at  any  one  time  (see  Chart  2).  The  Reserve 
forces  were  called,  reported,  and  performed  alongside  their  active  duty  counterparts,  making  the 
United  States  military  a  true  Total  Force.  Major  areas  of  Reserve  Component  contributions 
include  combat  arms,  security,  intelligence,  air  operations,  and  maintenance.  We  expect  to  call  a 
number  of  additional  Reservists  to  active  duty  in  the  coming  winter  and  spring  to  replace  those 
ending  their  active  duty.  The  result  of  that  call  up  will  be  a  temporary  but  significant  increase  in 
the  number  of  Reservists  on  active  duty  while  those  coming  onboard  are  trained  to  replace  those 
who  will  be  coming  home. 
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CHART  2 


Reserve  Component  Members  Called-Up 


Since  September  1 1,  2001,  the  military  has  proven  itself  to  be  flexible  and  adaptive  in 
meeting  the  demands  of  a  new  security  environment,  and  ihe  operational  needs  of  multiple 
operations.  For  example: 


•  Navy  carrier  battle  groups  were  deployed  as  Special  Operations  Forces  platforms 

•  Marines  were  launched  from  amphibious  platforms  in  the  North  Arabian  Sea  inland  to 
Afghanistan 

•  The  Air  Force  deployed  B-52s  from  Diego  Garcia,  providing  close  air  support  to  Special 
Operations  Forces,  and  employed  Unmanned  Aenal  Vehicles 

•  Special  Operations  Forces  were  utilized  for  initial  entry  into  Afghanistan 
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Dunng  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  in  particular,  the  force  showed  how  it  could  adapt  lis 
standard  way  of  doing  business.  To  be  responsive  to  the  developing  needs  of  Combatant 
Commanders,  deployment  and  mobilization  processes  were  closely  managed.  Forces  were 
deployed  via  a  Deployment  Order  instead  of  "flowing"  forces  via  pre-planned  Time  Phased 
Force  Deployment  Data.  While  this  new  process  presented  us  with  some  challenges,  it  most 
importantly  increased  flexibility  when  required. 

Concerns  About  the  Force 

It  is  true,  though,  that  adaptation  and  flexibility  did  not  come  without  some  discomfort. 
To  meet  the  needs  of  the  operations,  the  Department  invoked  certain  methods  of  maintainirig  the 
Force,  including  Stop  Loss  and  longer  deployments  than  expected  for  Reserve  Components. 

Stop  Loss  is  the  involuntary  extension  on  active  duty  of  Service  members  beyond  their 
planned  date  of  separation.  At  the  high  point  of  the  Stop  Loss  program,  approximately  30.000 
persons  were  affected.  The  Services  closely  monitor  needs  and  exercise  this  authority  sparingly. 
The  Marine  Corps,  Navy  and  Air  Force  have  discontinued  their  active  duty  programs,  while  the 
Army  only  retains  two  specialties  on  its  list.  Only  the  Army  has  a  stop  loss  program  currently  in 
effect  for  its  Reserve  components.  For  the  Army  Reserve  component  unit  stop  loss  program, 
members  are  retained  on  active  duty  for  the  duration  of  their  mobilization,  plus  90  days  for 
transition.  (The  Marine  Coips  still  has  some  Reserve  members  who  are  impacted  by  a  90-day 
transition  policy  following  demobilization.)  As  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  proceeds,  we  may 
need  to  use  Stop  Loss  again,  from  time  to  time. 

The  Department's  goal  is  for  Reserve  Component  members  to  receive  mobilization 
orders  30  days  prior  to  deployment  so  they  may  take  care  of  employer,  family,  financial,  legal. 
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and  other  issues  before  departing.  It  has  not  always  been  possible  to  meet  this  goal.  Some  units, 
based  on  their  designed  operational  capability,  have  standing  policies  requiring  Reserve 
Component  members  to  report  for  mobilization  within  as  few  as  24  hours  after  receipt  of  formal 
notification,  and  be  prepared  to  deploy  withm  72  hours.  Affected  Service  personnel  understand 
this  policy  and  maintain  an  increased  readiness  posture.  Although  "meetmg  mission 
requirements  takes  first  prionty"  is  the  most  common  reason  for  late  receipt  of  orders,  we  know 
that  in  many  cases  we  must  improve  notification  times. 

There  are  concerns  that  the  Force  is  stretched  loo  thin  and  that  too  much  is  being  asked  of 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  data  about  how  the  Force 
has  been  used,  perceptions  of  that  use  from  the  Service  members  themselves,  and  lessons  we 
have  learned  about  managing  the  Force  in  this  new  era. 

Regarding  the  concern  that  the  same  Reserve  members  are  continuously  involuntarily 
called  up  for  every  military  operation,  the  empirical  data  show  that  is  not  really  the  case.  Since 
1996  Reserve  members  have  been  involuntanly  called  to  active  duty  to  support  military 
operations  in  Bosnia,  Southwest  Asia,  Kosovo,  and  most  recently  worldwide  in  support  of 
Operations  Noble  Eagle/Enduring  Freedom/Iraqi  Freedom.  Though  a  tremendous  amount  of 
support  has  been  provided  by  Reserve  members,  our  data  show  that  less  than  3%  of  Reserve 
members  who  have  ser\'ed  in  the  current  operations  were  also  called  up  involuntarily  for 
previous  operations  since  1996  (Bosnia,  Southwest  Asia,  and  Kosovo).  As  we  continue  to  call 
up  Reservists,  that  number,  of  course,  could  increase,  but  we  wilt  be  monitoring  it  very  closely. 

Additionally,  our  data  show  that  while  some  Reserve  members  have  been  called  up  more 
than  once  to  support  Operations  Noble  Eagle/Enduring  Freedom/Iraqi  Freedom,  that  number  is 
also  low  -  less  than  5%  of  those  members  mobilized,  and  that  does  include  volunteers. 
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Tour  lengths  are  longer  than  previously  was  the  case.  Tour  lengths  in  support  of 
Operations  Noble  Eagle/Endunng  Freedom/Iraqi  Freedom  average  300+  days.  Dunng  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm  the  average  lour  length  was  156  days,  during  Presidential  Reserve  Call-ups 
for  operations  in  Bosnia,  Kosovo,  Southwest  Asia,  and  Haiti  the  majority  of  tour  lengths  were 
200+  days. 

Recent  mobilizations  have  highlighted  shortages  in  certain  capabilities  that  may  require 
rebalancing  of  the  Force.  Chart  3  shows  the  percent  of  the  Reserve  Component  inventory  called 
up,  by  broad  functional  area.  Logistics  stands  out  as  the  functional  area  with  the  highest 
mobilization  rate — and  health  care  the  lowest.  (As  a  point  of  comparison.  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm  percentages  are  also  provided.) 

As  we  consider  rebalancing,  we  are  also  looking  al  specific  highly  stressed  specialties 
within  the  broad  categones  of  Chart  3,  such  as  civil  affairs,  police,  pilots  and  aircrews, 
installation  security,  and  law  enforcement.  We  find  that,  for  example,  the  Reserve  Civil  Affairs 
officer  inventory  (which  constitutes  72%  of  the  Total  Force  Civil  Affairs  officer  inventory)  has 
.had  about  54%  called  up.  However,  the  Reserve  installation  security  enlisted  inventory  (which 
represents  only  30%  of  the  Total  Force  installation  security  enlisted  inventory)  has  had  76% 
called  up.  Clearly,  we  are  aware  of  the  cniicality  of  distributing  our  skill  mix  properly  to 
optimize  our  force  capabilities. 
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CHART  3 


Percent  of  Reserve  Component 
Inventory  Called-up 


on  RC  Ptf«onnrt  (Bf  Punceon»J  Category) 


Some  have  asked  for  more  Active  Component  end  strength  to  address  emerging  demands 
faced  by  the  military.  We  believe  there  is  a  long  series  of  actions  that  should  be  considered 
before  adding  end  strength.  One  expenment  in  relieving  short-term  stress  is  the  conversion  of 
some  Reserve  artillery  units  to  Military  Police  units.  We  are  making  extensive  use  of  civilians 
and  contractors  in-theater  to  perform  functions  that  do  not  have  to  be  performed  by  the  military. 
Additionally,  the  Department  is  workjng  on  the  conversion  of  positions  filled  by  military 
personnel  that  could  be  performed  by  civilians  or  contractors.  The  ultimate  size  of  the 
conversion  will  depend  on  the  merits  of  each  situation.     The  Department  is  reconsidering  both 
the  extent  and  nature  of  its  inherited  overseas  posture,  which  is  likely  to  make  additional  forces 
available. 
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Measuring  Effects  on  the  Force 

We  monitor  the  effects  of  current  events  on  the  force  during  these  stressful  times  by 
tracking  recruitment,  retention,  attrition,  and  our  people's  assessment  of  quality  of  life.  Overall, 
these  indicators  are  positive  in  both  the  actives  and  Reserves. 

As  you  can  see  from  Tables  I  and  2,  active  duty  retention  and  recruiting  generally  met  or 
exceeded  goals  in  both  Fiscal  Years  2002  and  2003.  All  Services'  active  duty  components 
entered  Fiscal  Year  2004  with  healthy  Delayed  Entry  Program  levels.  However,  this  is  an  issue 
that  requires  vigilant  attention,  as  an  improving  economy  and  the  high  operations  tempo 
associated  with  the  Global  War  on  Terror  present  continuing  challenges  to  recruiting  and 
retention.  We  are  very  grateful  for  this  Committee's  support  of  the  strong  program  of  pay  and 
benefits  so  essential  to  this  success. 


Active  Duty  Retention 


FY02 

FY03 

Army 

Goal 

Actual 

Goal 

Actual 

Initial 

19,100 

19,433 

19,821 

21,838 

Mid-Career 

22,700 

23.074 

18,422 

19,509 

Career 

15,000 

15,700 

12.757 

12,804 

Navy 

Zone  A 

57% 

58.7% 

56% 

61.8% 

ZoneB 

70% 

74.5% 

73% 

76.7% 

ZoneC 

90% 

87.4% 

86% 

87.9% 

Marines 

FirsI  Term 

5,900 

6,050 

6,025 

6,001 

Subsequent 

5.784 

7,258 

6,172 

5,815 

Air  Force 

First  Term 

55% 

72.1% 

55% 

80.5% 

Second  Term 

75% 

78.3% 

75% 

72.9% 

Careerist 

95% 

94.6% 

9S% 

952% 

TABLE  1 
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TABLE  2 

Enlisted  Recruiting 
IVIission  Accomoiistiment 


The  Reserve  Components  have  achieved  100%  or  better  of  their  authonzed  end  strength 
for  the  past  four  years.  Overall,  Reserve  Component  officer  and  enlisted  attrition  rates  remain  at 
their  lowest  levels  seen  in  recent  history  -  below  20%.  Certain  high-demand  (high-use)  units 
and  specialties  have  experienced  higher  than  normal  attrition,  however,  including  Public  Affairs, 
Civil  Affairs,  Psychological  Operations,  and  Secunty  Forces.  We  believe  that  rebalancing  the 
force  to  relieve  stress  in  these  communities  is  necessary. 

In  addition  to  closely  watching  recruiting  and  retention,  we  survey  our  Service  members 
on  their  satisfaction  with  the  military  life.  Surveys  of  the  active  duty  force  in  July  2002,  March 
2003  and  July  2003  showed  increased  satisfaction  with  the  military  way  of  life  versus  similar 
surveys  in  1999  (over  60%,  versus  49%).  The  May  2003  Reserve  survey  showed  74%  of 
members  satisfied  with  the  military  way  of  life.  As  might  be  expected,  members  deployed  to 
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Iraqi  Freedom  were  slightly  less  satisfied  {57%  of  active  duty  and  65%  of  Reservists  satisfied 
with  the  military  way  of  life). 

Over  the  last  decade,  the  Reserve  components  have  provided  imponant  support  to  U.S. 
military  operations  worldwide  (12  million  to  13  million  duty  days  annually),  and  since 
September  1 1  that  rate  has  increased  substantially.  Despite  the  significant  amount  of  active  duty 
time  provided  by  our  Reserve  members,  survey  data  from  2000  and  2003  show  that  the  overall 
satisfaction  with  military  service  has  remained  stable  in  the  70%  range. 

We  are  also  monitoring  the  intent  to  stay  in  uniform.  Fifty  eight  percent  of  active  duty 
members  surveyed  in  July  2003  intend  to  stay,  and  73%  of  Reserve  members  surveyed  in  May 
2003  intend  to  stay.  Rates  for  deployed  members  are,  understandably,  lower.  Of  active  duty 
participants  deployed  to  Iraqi  Freedom,  54%  intend  to  stay  and  66%  of  Reservists  state  their 
intention  to  stay.  It  is  actual  decisions,  of  course,  that  will  ultimately  matter;  your  support  for  the 
elements  of  military  life  that  matter  in  those  decisions  is  invaluable. 

Overall,  deployed  Service  members  indicate  that  they  were  individually  well-prepared  for 
their  missions.  Ninety-two  percent  of  active  duty  participants  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom, 
indicated  being  well  prepared.  Eighty-five  percent  of  currently  deployed  Reservists  indicated 
being  well  prepared. 

We  know  that  the  war  on  terrorism  and  the  efforts  to  ensure  homeland  security  have 
placed  a  strain  on  the  employers  of  our  Guard  and  Reserve  members.  We  also  know  that  many 
Reservists  worry  about  the  effects  their  service  will  have  on  their  civilian  employment.  Results 
from  the  May  2003  survey  indicate  only  7%  of  the  survey  participants  experienced  severe  or 
very  severe  civilian  employment  problems  at  the  beginning  of  activation  for  operations  in 
support  of  the  Global  War  on  Terror,  and  8%  had  serious  or  very  serious  problems  getting  their 
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jobs  back.  This  is  generally  consistent  with  experience  reported  in  the  2000  Reserve  Component 
Survey,  where  16%  of  those  ever  deployed  experienced  a  serious  or  very  serious  employer 
problem. 

LESSONS  LEARNED  AND  LOOKING  AHEAD 

We  are  taking  a  look  at  the  lessons  we  can  learn  from  what  has  and  hasn't  worked  well. 
We  know  that  some  capabilities  fell  short  of  need  and  expectations,  and  recognize  that  we  can 
and  must  improve. 

Post-September  1 1 ,  2001 ,  and  through  the  end  of  combat  operations  in  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom,  attempts  were  made  to  limit  Reserve  Component  mobilizations  to  12  months. 
Flexibility  has  been  required  to  meet  this  objective:  for  example,  the  Army  has  provided  security 
at  Air  Force  installations  in  order  to  relieve  Reserve  forces  who  were  at  the  end  of  their  12 
months. 

However,  this  12  month  policy  has  been  adjusted  in  the  past  several  months  in  order  to: 
(1)  meet  Combatant  Commander  requirements  for  the  continuity  of  ground  forces  and  stability 
during  this  phase  of  operations  and  (2)  honor  the  desire  of  Reserve  Component  leadership  for 
equal  treatment  with  their  Active  Comf)onenl  counterparts.  The  new  one  year  "boots  on  the 
ground"  policy  has  resulted  in  12  to  18  month  mobilizations  to  allow  for  mobilization/train-up 
time  and  post-deployment  leave/demobilization. 

We  know  that  many  troops  are  unhappy  with  earlier  uncertainty  about  tour  lengths.  We 
are  working  to  ensure  that  every  unit  knows  the  date  that  it  will  be  coming  home. 

The  2001  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  commissioned  a  study  to  review  Reserve 
Component  contnbutions  to  national  defense.  The  results  of  that  study  form  the  centerpiece  of 
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ongoing  transformation  efforts  as  applied  to  the  Reserve  components  within  the  Department. 
The  study  introduced  various  innovative  management  techniques  aimed  at  maximizing  the 
efficiency  of  our  existing  forces.  Additionally,  the  Secretary  signed  out  a  memorandum  on 
July  9  of  this  year  on  the  subject  of  rebalancing  the  forces.  The  three  principal  objectives  are  to 
structure  active  and  Reserve  forces  to  reduce  the  need  for  involuntary  mobilization  of  the  Guard 
and  Reserve,  establish  a  more  rigorous  process  for  reviewing  joint  requirements,  and  make  the 
mobilization  and  demobilization  process  more  efficient. 

Along  these  lines,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs  and  the  Joint 
Staff  sponsored  a  mobilization  symposium  last  year.  Recommendations  to  improve  the 
mobilization  process  emerged  along  five  themes:  shorten  the  mobilization  timeline,  tailor  the 
forces,  adopt  best  business  practices,  make  judicious  use  of  the  Reserve  forces,  and  ensure 
adequate  support  to  the  Reservist,  his  family,  and  ihe  employer.  We  are  establishing  standards 
for  the  judicious  and  prudent  use  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  This  includes  encouraging 
volunteerism  and  using — where  appropnate--altemate  sources  of  manpower,  such  as  contactors, 
coalition  forces,  and  technology. 

We  are  also  building  a  Joint  National  Training  Capability  (JNTC).  The  basic  concept  is 
that  because  we  fight  as  a  team,  we  should  train  as  a  team.  This  would  capitalize  on  the 
Services'  many  major  training  exercises,  but  transcend  the  classical  definition  of  "Joint"  to 
include  interagency,  intergovernmental,  and  multinational  training.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
our  initial  JNTC  event  in  January  2004. 

Those  deployed  face  difficult  times,  as  do  their  families.  Therefore,  the  Department  is 
working  hard  to  support  those  most  directly  affected  by  service  in  Operations  Iraqi  Freedom  and 
Enduring  Freedom.  At  the  Secretary's  direction,  we  have  pulled  together  those  in  the  best 
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position  to  know  those  needs  -  the  Senior  Enlisted  Advisors  of  each  Service  -  with  staff  experts 
best  able  to  find  and  deliver  remedies.  This  "Wamor  Support  Group"  is  headed  by  a  senior 
executive  from  my  office. 

The  group  began  by  identifying  needs,  such  as  expanded  opportunities  to  communicate 
with  loved  ones  by  phone  or  e-mail,  and  has  ranked  those  needs  in  order  of  leverage,  with 
hfghcst  payoff  items  at  the  top  of  the  list  (fulfilling  the  greatest  need  at  the  best  cost).  To  the 
extent  possible  and  appropriate,  we  are  matching  many  of  those  needs  with  voluntary  donations 
from  the  private  sector,  such  as  phone  cards.  This  process  ensures  that  those  who  frequently 
interact  with  the  troops  in  identifying  needs  -  the  senior  enlisted  -  are  able  to  have  their  voices 
heard  quickly,  comprehensively,  and  responsively. 

Transformation  Proposals 

I  urge  you  to  consider  again,  in  your  future  deliberations,  a  number  of  legislative 
proposals  we  have  sent  you  that  would  reshape  and  transform  the  Department's  military  and 
civilian  personnel  management  capabilities.  While  some  or  parts  were  incorporated  in  either  the 
House  or  Senate  versions  of  the  Fiscal  Year  2004  Authonzaiion  Act,  many  were  not.  We  still 
believe  that  these  proposals  are  essential  to  improving  the  Department's  performance. 

To  assure  a  prompt  response  to  changing  circumstances,  we  seek  to  modernize  and 
streamline  general,  flag,  and  joint  officer  management  and  create  a  "continuum  of  service"  in  our 
Reserve  Component.  The  Depanment  needs  greater  flexibility  in  managing  job  tenure  and 
career  length  for  general  and  flag  officers  with  a  view  toward  longer  time  in  a  job  and  longer 
careers.  We  also  presented  several  provisions  to  strengthen  joint  officer  management  and 
training.  We  want  to  train  and  develop  our  leaders  like  we  fight — in  a  joint  environment. 
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The  Reserve  Component  is  an  absolutely  essential  part  of  our  military  structure.  We 
want  to  simplify  the  rules  for  employing  Reserve  Component  members,  enhance  combined 
Active  Component/Reserve  Component  career  development,  and  create  conditions  for  the 
seamless  flow  of  personnel  between  active  to  Reserve  and  back  again  over  the  course  of  a 
military  career  -  a  career  that  spans  a  "continuum  of  service." 

Managing  within  a  continuum  of  service  can  help  to  attain  and  retain  skills  that  are  hard 
to  acquire  and  maintain  in  the  military,  including  those  in  cutting-edge  technologies.  Adopting  a 
new  availability  and  service  paradigm  as  the  basis  for  managing  active  and  Reserve  forces  would 
allow  individuals  to  change  levels  of  participation  with  greater  ease  and  better  leverage  the  DoD 
investment  in  training  and  education  to  meet  operational  requirements. 

Volunteerism  is  a  critical  element  of  the  continuum  of  service.  Volunteerism  is  not 
limited  to  those  currently  serving  in  uniform,  but  also  includes  military  retirees  as  well  as 
individuals  who  have  never  served  in  uniform.  To  enhance  volunteerism,  the  Department 
encourages  the  creation  of  Service  auxilianes,  based  on  the  Coast  Guard  auxiliary  model. 

Finally,  for  Defense  civilians,  I  thank  you  for  the  senous  attention  you  have  given  to  the 
Department's  proposed  National  Secunty  Personnel  System.  I  echo  Secretary  Rumsfeld's  desire 
that  the  Congress  pass  the  House  version  of  this  very  important  transformational  program.  To 
effectively  fight  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  our  Armed  Forces  need  to  be  flexible,  light  and 
agile  so  they  can  respond  quickly  to  sudden  changes.  The  same  is  true  of  the  men  and  women 
who  support  them  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  how  gratified  we  all  are  by  the  performance 
of  our  military  during  this  very  challenging  and  fluid  time  in  its  history.  The  consistency  and 
enthusiasm  displayed  by  so  many  is  properly  the  focus  of  great  national  pnde.  We  should 
applaud  the  Active  Duty  and  Reserve  Service  members,  their  families,  Defense  civilians,  and 
contractors  who,  in  the  face  of  often  daunting  circumstances,  have  remained  committed  to  the 
call  to  serve  professionally  and  responsibly. 

This  concludes  my  statement.  I  thank  you  and  the  members  of  this  Committee  for  your 
outstanding  and  continuing  support  for  the  men  and  women  of  the  Departmerrt  of  Defense. 
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This  statement  updates  the  current  force  levels  but 
otherwise  is  nearly  identical  to  a  September  3,  2003,  letter 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to  the  Honorable 
Robert  B>Td.  See  www.cbo.gov. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Skelton,  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  military  to  sustain  an  occupa- 
tion in  Iraq.  More  than  150,000  U.S.  military  personnel  are  currently  involved  in 
the  occupation  of  Iraq — about  120,000  of  them  deployed  in  Iraq  itself  and  the  rest 
supporting  the  occupation  from  neighboring  countries  (primarily  Kuwait).  This 
past  September,  at  the  request  of  the  Ranking  Member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  Congressional  Budget  OfHce  (CBO)  examined  the  United 
States'  capability  to  sustain  an  occupation  force  in  Iraq  over  the  long  term  and  the 
associated  costs.  My  testimony  today  describes  the  results  of  that  work. 

In  performing  its  analysis,  CBO  made  no  assumptions  about  how  long  the  occu- 
pation might  last  or  about  the  size  of  the  force  that  might  be  necessary.  Instead, 
CBCs  work  focused  on  determining  how  large  an  occupation  the  U.S.  military 
could  sustain  in  Iraq  indefinitely — while  still  maintaining  acceptable  levels  of 
military  readiness  and  not  jeopardizing  the  quality  of  the  all-volunteer  force — 
under  various  policy  options.  Those  options  include  using  only  combat  troops 
from  the  Army's  active  component  for  the  occupation,  employing  other  existing 
U.S.  ground  forces  as  well,  and  expanding  current  forces  to  incorporate  two  addi- 
tional Army  divisions. 

CBO's  analysis  indicates  that  the  active  Army  would  be  unable  to  sustain  an  oc- 
cupation force  of  the  present  size  beyond  about  March  2004  if  it  chose  not  to  keep 
individual  units  deployed  to  Iraq  for  longer  than  one  year  without  relief  (an  as- 
sumption consistent  with  DoD's  current  planning).'  In  the  six  to  12  months  after 
March,  the  level  of  U.S.  forces  in  Iraq  would  begin  to  decline  as  units  that  had 
been  deployed  for  a  year  were  relieved  and  were  not  replaced  on  a  one-for-one 
basis.^  After  the  winter  of  2004-2005,  the  United  States  could  sustain — indefi- 
nitely, if  need  be — an  occupation  force  of  38,000  to  64,000  military  personnel 
using  only  combat  units  ft-om  the  Army's  active  component  (and  some  support 
units  from  the  reserves),  the  option  that  constitutes  the  base  case  in  this  analysis. 
With  a  force  of  that  size,  the  occupation  would  cost  $8  billion  to  $12  billion  per 
year,  CBO  estimates  (see  Table  I).  Those  and  other  costs  shown  in  this  analysis 
are  in  2004  dollars. 

A  larger  occupation  force  could  be  sustained  in  Iraq  (given  the  current  overall 
size  of  the  U.S.  military)  if  DoD  employed  additional  forces,  including  Marine 
Corps  units.  Army  special-forces  groups,  and  combat  units  fi-ora  the  Army  Na- 


Thal  result  is  consisiem  wiih  the  Army's  plan  for  rotating  relief  forces  to  Iraq  for  occupation  duty 
(shown  in  Table  3  on  page  7).  By  January  2004,  that  plan  would  replace  units  currently  in  Iraq  with 
a  lesser  number  of  units,  according  to  a  briefing  presented  to  the  Congress  by  General  Jack  Keanc, 
Acting  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  on  July  23,  2003. 

That  conclusion  is  based  on  the  additional  assumption  that  DoD  would  not  send  units  to  Iraq  that  had 
returned  from  occupation  duty  to  their  home  station  within  the  past  year. 
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Table  1. 

Options  and  Costs  for  Sustaining  a  U.S.  Military 

Occupation  of  Iraq 

Combat  Total  Military       Cost  (Billions  of  2004  dollars) 

Brigades  Personnel 


Option  in  Iraq  in  Iraq  Annual  Up  Front 

Occupation  Under  Base  Case 

Use  Only  Active  Army  Forces  3  to  5%        38,000  to  64,000        8.0  to  1 1 .6  n.a. 

Additions  Troin  Options  to  Use  Other  Existing  Forces' 

Eliminate  Requirement  for 
Rapid-Reaction  Forces  +1  to  P/^      +10,000  to  12,000        +1.7  to  2.0  n.a.     . 

Employ  Army  National 
Guard  Units  +1%  to  273        +8,000  to  11 ,000        +1.9  to  2.2  n.a. 

Employ  Army  Special- 
Forces  Units  No  change         +2,000  to  3.000       +0.3  to  0.4  n.a. 

Employ  Active  Marine 
Corps  Regiments  +'/3tol        +6,000  to  1 2,000        +1.0  to  1.9  n.a. 

Employ  Marine  Corps 

Reserve  Regiments  +V^         +4.000  to  5.000  +0.9  n.a. 

Subtotal  6%  to  10%     67,000  to  106,000      13.9  to  19.0  n.a. 

Additions  from  Options  to  Expand  the  Size  of  the  Active  Army' 

Create  Two  New  Divisions  ^ 

{Available  after  five  years)  +I%to2      +18,000  to  23,000      +9.5  to  10.1      +18.0  to  19.4 

Total  Occupation  Under  Ail  Options 

Total  Available  After 

Five  Years  8  to  1 2%'     85,000  to  1 29,000'     23.4  to  29.0        1 8.0  to  1 9.4 

Memoraadum: 

Additions  from  Reducing 

Other  Troop  Commitments"*  +2%     +12,000  to  13,000  Not  estimated     Not  estimated 

Source:    Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Notes:      The  numbers  in  this  table  assume  that  the  Department  of  Defense  employs  a  policy  of  unit  rotation 
to  sustain  the  U.S.  occupation  force  in  Iraq.  Numbers  may  not  add  up  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

n.a.  =  not  applicable. 

a    Changes  relative  to  the  base  case. 

b.  This  estimate  assumes  that  the  divisions  would  be  equipped  entirely  with  new,  modern  equipment.  If  sur- 
plus equipment  was  available  for  those  units,  costs  would  be  lower,  perhaps  significantly  so. 

c.  There  are  currently  about  15  U.S.  combat  brigades  and  more  than  150,000  military  personnel  involved  in 
the  occupation  of  Iraq. 

d    Assumes  that  all  existing  forces  are  being  used  to  support  an  occupation. 
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tional  Guard.'  In  that  case,  CBO  estimates,  the  United  States  could  sustain  an  oc- 
cupation force  of  67,000  to  106,000  military  personnel.  At  that  level,  the  occupa- 
tion would  cost  $14  billion  to  $19  billion  a  year. 

If  DoD  created  additional  units — either  by  increasing  the  overall  size  of  the  Army 
or  by  transferring  some  overhead  functions  to  civilians  to  free  up  military  per- 
sonnel— the  size  of  the  sustainable  occupation  force  could  be  increased.  For  those 
options,  CBO  looked  at  how  expanding  the  Army's  active  component  by  two  di- 
visions (along  with  additional  support  units)  would  affect  costs  and  the  size  of  the 
sustainable  occupation.  Two  added  divisions  and  their  support  units  would 
expand  the  occupation  force  that  could  be  sustained  in  Iraq  by  about  1 8,000  to 
23,000  military  personnel.  Recruiting,  training,  and  equipping  two  additional  di- 
visions would  entail  up-front  costs  of  as  much  as  $18  billion  to  $19  billion  and 
would  take  about  five  years  to  accomplish,  CBO  estimates.  In  the  long  run,  the 
cost  to  operate  and  sustain  those  new  divisions  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  Army's 
force  structure  would  be  about  $6  billion  annually  (plus  between  $3  billion  and  $4 
billion  per  year  to  employ  them  in  Iraq).  Once  those  two  divisions  were  available, 
using  them  to  support  an  occupation — in  addition  to  employing  all  of  the  other 
forces  in  the  previous  options — would  enable  the  United  States  to  sustain  an  oc- 
cupation force  of  85,000  to  129,000  personnel,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $23  billion  to 
$29  billion. 

CBO  also  examined  several  other  policy  choices,  including  ending  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  peacekeeping  operations  in  Bosnia,  Kosovo,  and  the  Sinai  Peninsula  and 
withdrawing  Marine  Corps  ground  forces  from  Okinawa.  Terminating  those  U.S. 
commitments  would  increase  the  occupation  force  that  could  be  sustained  over 
the  long  term  in  Iraq  by  12,000  to  13,000  personnel. 

For  all  of  the  cases  it  considered,  CBO  also  estimated  the  number  of  U.S.  ground 
forces  that  would  be  immediately  available  to  use  for  operations  other  than  the 
occupation  of  Iraq,  including  a  major  war  (^ee  Table  2).*  In  most  cases,  the  forces 
immediately  available  for  other  missions  would  be  at  least  as  large  as  the  corn- 


Marine  Corps  forces,  Army  National  Guard  combat  units,  and  special-forces  groups  are  currently  being 
used  in  the  occupation.  However,  over  the  past  decade.  DoD  has  not  generally  chosen  to  employ 
Marine  Corps  units  and  special  forces  for  peacekeeping  and  it  has  made  limited  use  of  National  Guard 
units  (as  in  Bosnia  and  Kosovo)  for  that  purpose.  CBO's  analysis  treats  the  use  of  all  of  those  forces 
for  occu|>a1ion  duty  in  Iraq  over  the  long  term  as  a  distinct  policy  choice. 

Active-component  forces  that  are  not  In  Iraq,  have  not  just  been  deployed  to  Iraq,  and  are  not  involved 
in  other  commitments  are  immediately  available  to  perform  other  missions.  If  such  missions  arose  and 
those  forces  were  used,  the  size  of  the  occupation  that  could  be  sustained  in  Iraq  over  the  long  term 
would  be  reduced.  In  the  short  term,  however,  the  size  of  the  occupation  would  not  have  to  change  if 
tours  of  duty  in  Iraq  were  lengthened  and  the  time  available  for  units  to  train  and  reconstitute  was 
correspondingly  shortened. 
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Table  2. 

Forces  Available  for  Other  Missions  and 

Reserve  Personnel  Mobilized  for  Iraq 


Reserve-Component 
Combat  Brigades  Available  Personnel  Mobilized 

Option  for  Other  Missions'  for  Iraq*" 


Base  Case  (Use  only  active 

Army  forces)  23 Va  to  1 8                        26,000  to  37,000 

Use  All  Existing  Forces  2OV3  to  1 3%                        53,000  to  69,000 

Use  All  Existing  Forces  and 

Two  New  Divisions  2373  to  1 5%                         62.000  to  80,000 

Use  All  Existing  Forces  and 

Reduce  Other  Commitments  20%  to  1 4                        67,000  to  8 1 ,000 


Source:    Congressional  Budget  Office. 

a.  DoD"s  planning  in  the  1990s,  under  the  "'two-major-iheater-wars  strategy,"  assumed  that  20  to  21  combat 
brigades  would  be  required  to  prosecute  a  major  theater  war.  In  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  major  combat 
operations  were  conducted  with  about  12  U.S.  and  three  British  combat  brigades. 

b.  The  number  of  reserve-component  personnel  who  would  be  mobilized  (shown  here)  is  larger  than  the 
number  who  would  actually  be  deployed  to  Iraq,  because  of  the  need  for  predeployment  training  and  for 
reservists  to  fill  in  for  active-component  personnel  deployed  outside  the  United  States.  During  the  mid- 
and  late  1990s,  about  35,000  reservists  were  activated  at  any  time  during  a  year.  Since  September  11, 
2001,  the  average  number  of  reservists  mobilized  per  year  has  risen  to  about  50,000.  About  158,000  re- 
servists arc  currently  mobilized  to  support  U.S.  military  operations  worldwide. 

bined  U.S. -British  ground  forces  used  during  the  major  combat  portion  of  Opera- 
tion Iraqi  Freedom. 

Finally,  CBO  examined  how  the  various  options  in  this  analysis  would  affect  the 
total  number  of  reserve-component  personnel  who  would  have  to  be  mobilized  to 
support  the  Iraq  occupation.  That  number  would  average  between  26,000  and 
8 1 ,000  reserve  personnel  annually  depending  on  the  specific  option  (see  Table  2). 

This  analysis  did  not  evaluate  the  potential  for  U.S.  allies  to  contribute  forces  to 
the  occupation  of  Iraq.  About  12,000  British  military  personnel  are  now  taking 
part  in  the  occupation,  and  the  Administration  is  attempting  to  obtain  substantial 
assistance  from  other  countries.  Some  U.S.  allies  have  other  military  commit- 
ments that  they  must  sustain.  Moreover,  many  allies  employ  relatively  large  num- 
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bers  of  conscripts  with  very  short  tours  of  duty,  who  may  not  be  suitable  for  occu- 
pation duty  (and  who,  in  some  cases,  are  prevented  by  legal  restrictions  from  par- 
ticipating in  an  overseas  occupation).  Because  of  limitations  imposed  by  equip- 
ment, doctrine,  and  training,  U.S.  allies  that  are  not  members  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  may  also  have  problems  interoperating  with  U.S.  forces. 
Notwithstanding  those  challenges,  the  potential  exists  for  non-U. S.  participation 
in  the  occupation,  but  it  is  a  potential  that  CBO  cannot  assess  quantitatively  and 
that  does  not  affect  this  analysis. 

The  estimates  included  in  this  analysis  represent  the  incremental  costs  that  DoD 
could  incur  above  the  budgeted  costs  of  routine  operations.  As  a  result,  those  esti- 
mates exclude  items  such  as  basic  pay  for  active-duty  military  personnel  but  in- 
clude monthly  pay  for  reservists  called  to  fiall-time  duty.  The  estimates  for  creat- 
ing new  divisions  represent  the  incremental  ftinding  needed  to  equip  and  maintain 
the  new  forces  above  the  currently  planned  level  of  10  divisions  and  480,000  per- 
sonnel in  the  active  Army.  (The  estimates  associated  with  the  occupation  of  Iraq 
are  lower  on  a  per-person  basis  than  the  estimate  that  CBO  published  in  Septem- 
ber 2002,  for  reasons  that  are  explained  in  Appendix  A  of  this  analysis.)' 

CBO's  estimates  of  the  costs  of  occupying  Iraq  and  creating  new  divisions  are  un- 
certain. If  information  about  actual  costs  experienced  to  date  in  Iraq  was  avail- 
able. CBO  would  use  actual  costs  to  estimate  the  costs  of  occupation;  however, 
such  information  is  unavailable.  Thus,  CBO  used  widely  accepted  cost  relation- 
ships to  estimate  occupation  costs.  The  agreement  between  those  relationships 
and  actual  experience  is  good,  but  it  is  not  exact.  Moreover.  CBO's  estimates  for 
creating  new  divisions  assume  that  the  divisions  are  equipped  entirely  with  new 
equipment  of  the  most  modem  type  available.  If,  instead,  surplus  equipment  was 
used  for  those  divisions,  up-front  costs  would  be  lower. 


Analyzing  Sustainable  Levels  of  Occupation 
Under  Current  Forces  and  Policies 

More  than  150,000  U.S.  military  personnel  are  now  deployed  to  the  Iraqi  theater 
of  operations  (which  includes  Kuwait).  Over  130,000  of  them  are  Army  soldiers, 
including  the  equivalent  of  about  five  divisions'  worth  of  combat  forces.  Al- 
though some  Air  Force  and  Navy  personnel  will  almost  certainly  be  involved  in 


That  earlier  estimate  of  the  costs  of  occupation  was  contained  in  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Eslimaied  Costs  of  a  Foleniial  Conflict  with  Iraq  (September  2002). 
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the  U.S.  force  in  Iraq,  the  bulk  of  the  units  and  personnel  needed  in  the  occupa- 
tion will  be  ground  troops.* 

This  past  July,  the  Army  released  a  rotation  plan  that  envisions  gradually  reduc- 
ing the  size  of  the  occupation  force  in  Iraq  while  relying  in  part  on  Army  National 
Guard  and  foreign  contingents  to  assist  the  occupation  {see  Table  3).  Over  the 
next  12  months,  DoD  plans  to  deploy  a  substantial  fraction  of  its  ground  forces 
for  occupation  duty  in  Iraq.  Over  longer  periods  of  time,  however,  the  need  to 
maintain  levels  of  training  and  readiness,  limit  family  separation  and  involuntary 
mobilization,  and  retain  high-qualit>'  personnel  would  most  likely  constrain  the 
U.S.  occupation  force  to  be  smaller  than  its  current  size.  Accounting  for  that  need, 
CBO's  analysis  estimates  "steady-state"  force  levels  that  could  be  assigned  to 
occupation  duty  and  maintained  indefinitely. 

Under  the  Army's  plan,  units  will  remain  in  Iraq  for  no  more  than  one  year  and 
will  then  be  rotated  out  of  the  theater.  Some  units  that  are  rotated  out  will  be  re- 
placed with  U.S.  forces;  some  will  be  replaced  with  coalition  forces;  and  some  are 
not  scheduled  to  be  replaced  at  all.  About  half  of  the  combat  units  in  the  Army's 
active  component  are  now  serving  in  Iraq.  Since  the  majority  of  those  units  ar- 
rived in  Iraq  between  February  and  April  2003.  and  many  of  the  Army's  other 
units  are  assigned  to  other  commitments,  the  Army  does  not  have  enough  active- 
component  forces  to  simultaneously  maintain  the  occupation  at  its  current  size, 
limit  deployments  to  one  year,  and  sustain  all  of  its  other  commitments.  Although 
the  Army's  plan  envisions  limited  use  of  Army  National  Guard  combat  units,  the 
size  of  the  U.S.  occupation  force  in  Iraq  would  slowly  be  reduced  during  2004. 
The  rate  and  timing  of  that  reduction  are  consistent  with  CBO's  anal>sis,  which 
indicates  that  if  deployments  were  limited  to  one  year  and  if  no  additional  Army 
National  Guard  combat  units  were  mobilized,  an  occupation  force  of  the  present 
size  could  not  be  maintained  past  March  2004. 

Current  Force  Structure  and 
Assumptions  About  Employing  Forces 

The  active  component  of  the  Army  contains  about  300,000  military  personnel  in 
deployable  units,  about  half  of  whom  are  organized  into  maneuver  units  (10  divi- 
sions, with  33  brigade  combat  teams).  The  other  half  are  assigned  to  various 


Nav7  and  Air  Force  units  may  be  called  on  to  provide  some  level  of  air  coverage  over  Iraq,  as  well  as 
air  transport.  In  fiscal  year  2002,  the  cost  of  providing  air  coverage  for  ihe  Balkans  was  about  S150 
million.  For  Operations  Northern  Watch  and  Southern  Watch  (enforcing  the  no-fly  zone  over  Iraq), 
the  cost  of  providing  air  coverage  was  about  $1  billion  in  2002;  howe\er,  (he  continuing  need  for  air 
coverage  over  Iraq  should  be  less  than  conducted  under  Northern  Watch  and  Southern  Watch. 
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Table  3. 

The  Army's  Plan  for  Using  Unit  Rotation  to  Occupy  Iraq 


Units  in  Iraq 


Actual  or  Planned 
Replacement  Unit 


Actual  or  Projected 
Transition  Date 


3rd  Infantry  Division(-)* 

1st  Marine  Division 

2nd  Brigade,  82nd 
Airborne  Division 

101st  Air  Assault  Division 

1st  Armored  Division 

2nd  Cavalry  Regiment 


3rd  Armored  Cavalry 
Regiment 

4th  Infantry  Division 


82nd  Airborne  Division(-)" 
Polish  Multinational  Division 
None 

Multinational  Division 

1  st  Cavalry  Division  and 
National  Guard  Brigade 

Brigade  from  1  st  Cavalry 
Division 

Stryker  Brigade 


1st  Infantry  Division(-)'  and 
National  Guard  Brigade 


173rd  Airborne  Brigade  None 


September  2003 
September/October  2003 
January  2004 

February/March  2004 
February/April  2004 

March/ April  2004 

March/April  2004'' 

March/April  2004 

April  2004 


Source:    U.S.  Army. 

a.  The  Army  denotes  a  division  without  its  full  complement  of  three  combat  brigades  as  a  "division(-)." 

b.  The  Stryker  Brigade  will  arrive  in  October  2003  and  overlap  with  the  3rd  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 
until  March  or  April. 


corps-  and  theater-level  support  units  (see  Table  4)^  The  Army's  reserve  compo- 
nent has  about  470,000  military  personnel  in  deployable  units.  Of  those,  about 
one-third  are  organized  into  maneuver  units  (8  divisions,  with  about  36  brigade 


The  Army  uses  "maneuver  units"  as  a  generic  term  for  all  forms  of  "front-line"  combat  units — 
infantry,  armor,  mechanized  infantry,  airborne,  cavalry,  and  so  forth.  All  other  units  can  be  considered 
support  units  of  some  type. 
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Table  4. 

Deployable  Ground  Forces  in  the  Army 

and  Marine  Corps 


Combat  Brigades 

Personnel 

Army 

Active  Component 

Combat  units 

33 

175,000 

Support  units 

n.a. 

125,000 

Reserve  Component 

Combat  units 

36 

180,000 

Support  units 

n.a. 
Marine  Corps 

290,000 

Active  Component 

Combat  units 

8 

45,000 

Support  units 

n.a. 

125,000 

Reserve  Comp)onent 

Combat  units 

3 

20,000 

Support  units 

n.a. 
Ail  Ground  Forces 

15,000 

Active  Component 

41 

470,000 

Reserve  Component 

39 

505.000 

Total 

80 

975,000 

Source:    Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Note:    n.a.  =  not  applicable. 

combat  teams),  and  the  other  two-thirds  serve  in  corps-  and  theater-level  support 
units. 


The  Marine  Corps's  active  component  contains  about  1 70,000  military  personnel 
in  deployable  units,  who  are  organized  into  three  divisions  (with  eight  infantry 
regiments,  the  equivalent  of  Army  brigades),  three  air  wings,  and  three  support 
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groups.*  The  reserve  component  of  the  Marine  Corps  has  about  35,000  military 
personnel,  organized  into  a  division  (with  three  infantry  regiments),  an  air  wing, 
and  a  support  group. 

In  examining  the  occupation  of  Iraq,  CBO  used  brigade-sized  maneuver  units 
— brigade  combat  teams  (BCTs)  for  the  Army  and  Marine  expeditionary  brigades 
(MEBs)  for  the  Marine  Corps — as  the  primary  unit  of  analysis.'  The  Army  has 
employed  brigade-sized  forces  in  peacekeeping  operations  over  the  past  decade, 
and  most  Army  and  Marine  Corps  commitments  can  be  measured  by  the  number 
of  brigades  employed. 

Other  Commitments  for  Combat  Forces.  The  base  case  in  CBO's  analysis  as- 
sumed that  both  the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  would  continue  to  maintain  all  of 
their  current  commitments  during  the  occupation  of  Iraq.'°  Those  commitments, 
which  now  employ  1 5  combat  brigades,  consist  of: 

Maintaining  2  active  Army  BCTs  in  Korea; 

Maintaining  4V3  active  Army  BCTs  as  rapid-reaction  forces;" 

Deploying  2  active  Army  BCTs  to  Afghanistan; 

Deploying  1  Army  National  Guard  BCT  to  Bosnia; 

Deploying  1  Army  National  Guard  BCT  to  Kosovo;'^ 


8.  Unlike  the  Army,  the  Marine  Corps  docs  not  maintain  large  numbers  of  corps-  and  theater-level 
support  units.  The  largest  Marine  Corps  formation  is  the  Marine  expeditionary  force  (MEF),  which  is 
normally  composed  of  one  division,  one  air  wing,  and  one  support  group.  In  major  combat  operations, 
however,  MEFs  normally  receive  substantial  support  from  Army  units,  and  they  can  be  (and  have 
been)  incorporated  as  elements  within  Army  corps. 

9.  Army  BCTs  include  a  maneuver  brigade  and  some  types  of  support  units.  Most  \nny  divisions  are 
equivalent  to  three  BCTs,  and  separate  Army  brigades  and  armored  cavalry  regiments  are  equivalent 
to  a  single  EC  I.  A  Marine  expeditionary  brigade  is  similar  to  a  BCT  but  includes  an  infantry  regiment 
and  a  different  mix  of  support  units. 

10.  The  Army's  and  Marine  Corps's  commitments  could  change  over  the  long  tenn,  however.  DoD  is 
currently  considering  realigning  its  global  force  posture.  Some  of  the  alternatives  if  is  considering, 
such  as  rotating  Array  units  through  southern  Europe,  could  increase  the  number  offerees  needed  to 
support  the  Army's  other  commitments  and  decrease  the  number  of  forces  available  for  the  occupation 
of  Iraq. 

11.  The  Army  tries  to  keep  several  BCTs  at  a  high  level  of  trainmg  and  readiness  and  free  from  other 
commitments  in  order  to  respond  rapidly  to  any  contingencies  thai  may  arise.  Those  units  would  be 
expected  to  be  the  first  to  deploy  to  any  new  crisis. 

12.  Currently,  the  peacekeeping  operation  in  Kosovo  is  the  responsibility  of  the  active  Army.  However, 
the  Array  plans  to  transfer  that  duty  to  the  National  Guard  in  February  2004. 
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•  Deploying  Va  of  an  Anny  National  Guard  BCT  to  the  Sinai  Peninsula; 

•  Converting  2  Army  BCTs  into  Stryker  BCTs  (equipped  with  the  Army's 
new  light  armored  vehicle);'^ 

•  Providing  4  Marine  expeditionary  units  (MEUs)  for  amphibious  ready 
groups;'"*  and 

•  Maintaining  1  Marine  regiment  in  Okinawa. 

The  Need  for  Support  Units.  CBO's  analysis  also  considered  the  types  of  sup- 
port units  available  to  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  and  the  missions  for  which 
they  are  equipped  and  trained.  CBO  assumed  that  some  types  of  corps-  and 
theater-level  support  units  would  not  be  used  in  the  occupation  of  Iraq  (including 
Marine  Corps  fixed-wing  aviation.  Army  field  artillery.  Army  air-defense  artil- 
lery, and  Army  chemical  units).  Other  types  of  support  units  (such  as  those  per- 
forming most  logistics  functions)  would  be  needed  for  the  occupation  but  at  re- 
duced levels  from  those  associated  with  major  combat  operations.  Finally,  some 
types  of  specialized  support  units  (including  military  police,  civil  affairs,  and 
psychological-operations  units)  have  been  in  high  demand  for  peacekeeping  mis- 
sions during  the  past  decade,  and  CBO  assumed  that  they  would  be  fully  commit- 
ted to  the  occupation. 

Unit  Rotation 

The  Army's  plan  for  occupying  Iraq  into  2004  adopts  a  policy  of  unit  rotation,  as 
the  service  has  done  with  peacekeeping  operations  for  the  past  decade.  Unit  rota- 
tion is  the  practice  of  moving  an  entire  unit  to  a  theater,  maintaining  it  in  place 
(generally  for  six  to  12  months),  and  then  moving  the  entire  unit  home,  while  re- 
placing it  with  another  unit.  Unit  rotation  is  different  from  the  individual-rotation 
policy  now  used  in  South  Korea  and  employed  during  World  War  H,  the  Korean 
War,  and  the  Vietnam  War.  Individual  rotation  maintains  the  same  unit  in  theater 
over  time  but  moves  individual  soldiers  into  and  out  of  the  unit.  (For  a  discussion 
of  the  issues  associated  with  using  individual  rotation  to  sustain  an  occupation, 
see  Appendix  B.) 

A  unit-rotation  policy  is  based  on  the  idea  that  forces  will  be  periodically  with- 
drawn from  the  theater  for  recovery  and  training.  The  effect  is  that  only  a  flection 
of  the  available  units  will  actually  be  in  the  theater  at  any  given  time,  with  other 
units  in  various  phases  of  a  recover/train/prepare/deploy  cycle.  The  fraction  of 


Under  current  plans,  the  Army  will  not  be  converting  units  into  Str>ker  BCTs  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time.  Over  the  long  term,  however,  the  Army  does  intend  to  convert  two  BCTs  per  year  into 
Objective  Force  units  when  the  Future  Combat  System  is  fielded.  Thus,  CBO  assumed  that  two  BCTs 
would  be  unavailable  for  the  indefinite  future  because  of  unit  conversions. 

MEUs  are  approximately  one-third  the  size  of  MEBs. 
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units  and  personnel  that  can  be  sustained  overseas  depends  on  the  length  of  that 
cycle  and  is  often  expressed  as  a  ratio.  For  example,  a  4:1  rotation  cycle  would 
require  that  for  every  brigade  deployed  to  Iraq,  another  three  brigades  would  be  in 
different  phases  of  the  cycle,  so  a  total  of  four  brigades  would  be  needed  to  sus- 
tain the  single  brigade  deployed  overseas.  In  principle,  a  low  rotation  ratio  could 
represent  either  very  efficient  use  of  units  or  inadequate  time  for  recovery  and 
training  (with  potentially  adverse  effects  on  the  quality  of  the  force).  A  high  rota- 
tion ratio  could  imply  the  opposite  possibilities. 

CBO  estimated  a  range  of  sustainable  rotation  ratios  for  U.S.  military  commit- 
ments by  considering  how  different  rates  of  deployment  would  affect  personnel 
assigned  to  deployable  units. '^  Although  the  Army  currently  plans  to  support  op- 
erations in  Iraq  by  rotating  units  (rather  than  individuals)  through  the  theater,  the 
duration  and  frequency  of  a  particular  unit's  rotation  would  be  limited — in  part  to 
ensure  that  soldiers  in  that  unit  did  not  suffer  from  unduly  high  levels  of  family 
separation,  time  away  from  home,  or  degradation  of  needed  skills  because  of  a 
lack  of  training  opportunities.  CBO's  analysis  indicates  that  rotation  ratios  of  be- 
tween 3.2:1  and  4:1  span  the  range  expected  to  be  feasible  over  the  long  term  for 
active-component  units.  The  feasible  range  for  reserve-component  units  is  be- 
tween 7.5:1  and  9: 1 .  (Appendix  C  explains  how  CBO  estimated  those  ratios.) 

In  most  of  DoD's  major  operations,  some  number  of  reserve  personnel  are  mobi- 
lized to  fill  in  for  deployed  active-component  units  in  a  variety  of  functions  (a 
practice  referred  to  as  "backfill").  In  a  sustained  occupation  of  Iraq,  the  need  for 
backfill  personnel  would  increase  the  number  of  reserve  personnel  who  would 
have  to  be  mobilized.  However,  those  additional  personnel  would  not  be  deployed 
to  Iraq  but  instead  would  replace  absent  active-component  units  at  their  home  sta- 
tions (generally  in  the  United  States). 

For  each  option  in  this  analysis,  including  the  base  case,  CBO  analyzed  the  effect 
that  deploying  forces  to  Iraq  would  have  on  the  pool  of  ground  forces  available  to 
DoD  for  other  operations,  including  fighting  a  major  war.  (The  results  of  that 
analysis  are  detailed  in  Appendix  D).  In  the  base  case,  DoD  would  have  18  to 
23V3  combat  brigades  immediately  available  for  other  missions.  By  comparison, 
DoD's  planning  in  the  1990s,  under  the  two-major-theater- wars  strategy,  assumed 
that  20  to  21  combat  brigades  would  be  necessary  to  prosecute  a  single  major  the- 
ater war.  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  however,  was  conducted  with  about  12  U.S. 
and  3  British  combat  brigades. 


15.  Only  about  62  percent  of  Army  personnel  are  assigned  to  deployable  units.  Another  25  percent  are 

assigned  to  units  that  typically  do  not  deploy,  and  the  remaining  13  percent  are  primarily  trainees, 
students,  or  personnel  moving  between  assignments. 
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Sustainable  Levels  of  Occupation 
Under  Various  Options 

CBO  examined  several  options  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  various  policy  choices 
on  the  U.S.  military's  ability  to  sustain  an  occupation  of  Iraq  over  the  long  term 
and  on  the  costs  of  that  occupation.  Although  those  options  were  selected  to  be 
representative  of  choices  being  considered  by  DoD  and  in  public  debate,  they  do 
not  span  the  full  range  of  possibilities. 

Base  Case:  Sustain  the  Occupation  with  Only 
Active  Army  Combat  Brigades 

CBO's  base  case  assumes  that  the  occupation  of  Iraq  would  be  sustained  using 
only  combat  brigades  from  the  active  Army  and  employing  a  policy  of  unit  rota- 
tion.'* The  Army  would  continue  to  maintain  all  of  its  other  commitments  at  their 
current  levels.  Under  those  assumptions,  DoD  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  the 
current  size  of  the  occupation  force  in  Iraq  beyond  March  2004.  Over  the  follow- 
ing six  to  12  months,  the  size  of  that  force  would  begin  to  decline  toward  the 
long-term  steady-state  levels  described  below  as  the  pool  of  active  units  that  had 
not  been  deployed  within  the  previous  year  was  exhausted. 

Assuming  that  rotation  ratios  of  3.2:1  to  4:1  are  the  ones  that  are  sustainable  over 
the  long  term,  CBO  estimates  that  DoD  would  be  able  to  maintain  an  occupation 
force  of  38,000  to  64,000  military  personnel  in  Iraq  under  the  base  case — equi- 
valent to  3  to  5%  combat  brigades.  The  incremental  cost  of  keeping  such  a  force 
in  Iraq  would  total  between  $8  billion  and  $12  billion  a  year,  CBO  estimates.  On 
average,  about  26,000  to  37,000  reserve  personnel  would  be  mobilized  to  support 
that  occupation  {see  Table  5).'^ 

In  addition,  DoD  would  have  18  to  23V3  combat  brigades  immediately  available 
for  other  missions  under  the  base  case.  The  remainder  of  U.S.  forces  would  be 


Only  active-component  combat  brigades  would  be  employed  in  this  case,  but  support  units  from  the 
reserve  component  vvould  still  be  needed.  The  Ann>  s  current  structure  makes  it  extremely  difficult 
for  the  active  component  to  engage  in  as\y  major  operation  without  using  reserve  units  for  support. 

The  number  of  reserve  personnel  includes  not  only  support  units  deployed  to  Iraq  but  also  personnel 
engaged  in  training  cycles  and  backfill. 
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Table  5. 

CBO's  Base  Case 


Combat  Brigades  in  Iraq  3  to  5% 

Combat  Brigades  Available  for  Other  Missions  23 Va  to  1 8 

Total  Military  Personnel  in  Iraq  38,000  to  64,000 

Reserve-Component  Personnel  Mobilized  26,000  to  37,000 

Annual  Cost  (Billions  of  2004  dollars)  8.0  to  1 1 .6 


Source:    Congressional  Budget  Office. 


either  deployed  overseas  or  recovering  after  a  deployment  {see  Table  D-1  in  Ap- 
pendix D). 

Options  to  Expand  the  Occupation  Force  Beyond  the  Base  Case 
Using  Existing  Forces 

If  DoD  chose  to  use  more  of  its  currently  available  forces  to  occupy  Iraq  in  addi- 
tion to  active  Army  combat  brigades,  it  could  sustain  a  larger  occupation  force 
over  the  long  term.  CBO  analyzed  the  effects  of  various  options  to  employ  exist- 
ing forces  from  the  active  Army,  the  Army  National  Guard,  or  the  Marine  Corps. 
DoD  could  choose  to  implement  any  combination  of  those  options  along  with  the 
base  case.  If  it  implemented  all  of  them,  the  U.S.  military  could  sustain  an  occu- 
pation of  67,000  to  106,000  personnel  in  Iraq — equivalent  to  6%  to  10%  combat 
brigades — at  a  cost  of  $14  billion  to  $19  billion  annually. 

Eliminate  the  Requirement  for  Army  Rapid-Reaction  Forces.  In  this  option, 
the  Army  would  no  longer  retain  its  dedicated  rapid-reaction  forces — units  that 
the  service  tries  to  keep  available,  at  a  high  standard  of  readiness,  to  respond  to 
any  new  contingencies  that  may  develop.  Those  forces  include  a  brigade  of  the 
82nd  Airborne  Division  (called  the  Division  Ready  Brigade,  or  DRB),  a  brigade 
of  the  101st  Air  Assault  Division,  a  heavy  brigade  (usually  from  either  the  3rd  or 
4th  Infantry  Division),  the  1 73rd  Airborne  Brigade  (the  Southern  European  Task 
Force),  and  a  heavy  battalion  in  Europe  (from  either  the  1st  Infantry  or  1st  Ar- 
mored Division).  Currently,  most  of  those  rapid-reaction  forces  are  deployed  to 
Iraq. 
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Table  6. 

Effects  of  Eliminating  the  Requirement  for  Army 

Rapid-Reaction  Forces 


Changes  Relative 
to  Base  Case 


Combat  Brigades  in  Iraq  +1  to  I  '/a 

Combat  Brigades  Available  for  Other  Missions  -IVa  to  -2% 

Total  Military  Personnel  in  Iraq  +10.000  to  12,000 

Reserve-Component  Personnel  Mobilized  +6,000  to  7,000 

Annual  Cost  (Billions  of  2004  dollars)  +1 .7  to  2.0 

Source:    Congressional  Budget  Office. 


If  the  Army  did  not  maintain  a  dedicated  pool  of  units  for  rapid  reaction,  it  would 
be  able  to  increase  the  size  of  the  occupation  that  could  be  sustained  in  Iraq  over 
the  long  term  by  10,000  to  12,000  military  personnel — equivalent  to  another  1  to 
IVa  combat  brigades.  The  incremental  cost  of  maintaining  those  additional  troops 
in  Iraq  would  total  about  $2  billion  annually.  This  option  would  also  increase  the 
average  number  of  reserve  personnel  that  would  need  to  be  mobilized  by  6,000  to 
7,000  (see  Table  6)."^ 

If  the  requirement  for  Army  rapid-reaction  forces  was  eliminated,  DoD  would 
have  less  ability  to  respond  to  new  contingencies.  The  Army  would  no  longer 
have  available  a  reserved  pool  of  units  at  the  highest  levels  of  training  and  readi- 
ness; in  addition,  the  number  of  combat  brigades  available  for  other  missions 
would  decline  by  between  IVs  and  2%. 

If  a  contingency  required  a  rapid  response,  DoD  could  use  other  Aimy  units,  but 
they  would  probably  be  less  well  prepared  for  immediate  deployment  (because  of 
unit  reconstitution,  training  cycles,  or  other  factors).  DoD  could  also  respond  to 


18.  None  of  the  rapid-reaction  brigades  affected  by  this  option  are  in  the  reserve  component,  but  some 

additional  reserve  units  would  have  to  be  mobilized  to  support  those  brigades  when  they  were 
deployed  and  to  provide  backfill. 
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Table  7. 

Effects  of  Employing  Army  National  Guard  Brigades 


Changes  Relative 
to  Base  Case 


Combat  Brigades  in  Iraq  +l%to2y3 

Combat  Brigades  Available  for  Other  Missions  No  Change 

Total  Military  Personnel  in  Iraq  +8,000  to  1 1 ,000 

Reserve-Component  Personnel  Mobilized  +1 1 ,000  to  1 3,000 

Annual  Cost  (Billions  of  2004  dollars)  +1 .9  to  2.2 

Source:    Congressional  Budget  Office. 

contingencies  with  units  from  the  other  services,  ahhough  that  might  prove  diffi- 
cult or  inappropriate  in  some  cases. 

Employ  Army  National  Guard  Brigades.  In  this  option,  the  Army  would  draw 
on  the  combat  divisions  and  separate  brigades  of  the  National  Guard  for  occupa- 
tion duty  in  Iraq.  The  National  Guard — which  contains  about  36  brigade  combat 
teams — currently  has  responsibility  for  peacekeeping  in  Bosnia  and  the  Sinai  Pen- 
insula. The  Army  plans  to  move  responsibility  for  peacekeeping  operations  in 
Kosovo  to  the  National  Guard  as  well. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  recently  stated  that  DoD  is  considering  a  goal  of  mobi- 
lizing reserve  units  no  more  than  one  year  out  of  every  six.  If  the  Army  employed 
all  National  Guard  combat  brigades  in  the  occupation  of  Iraq  at  that  level  of  fre- 
quency, it  could  increase  the  size  of  the  sustainable  occupation  force  by  8,000  to 
1 1,000  military  personnel,  equivalent  to  1%  to  IVz  combat  brigades.  Maintaining 
those  extra  troops  in  Iraq  would  cost  an  additional  $2  billion  per  year,  CBO  esti- 
mates. It  would  also  require  raising  the  average  number  of  reserve  personnel  mo- 
bilized by  1 1,000  to  13,000  {see  Table  7). 

Although  CBO's  analysis  limited  levels  of  reserve  mobilization  to  one  in  six 
(about  17  percent),  higher  levels  are  possible.  For  example,  the  Army  National 
Guard  could  provide  as  many  extra  brigades  in  Iraq  as  two  additional  active  divi- 
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Table  8. 

Effects  of  Employing  Army  Special-Forces  Units 


Changes  Relative 
to  Base  Case 


Combat  Brigades  in  Iraq  No  Change 

Combat  Brigades  Available  for  Other  Missions  No  Change 

Total  Military'  Personnel  in  Iraq  +2,000  to  3.000 

Reserve-Component  Personnel  Mobilized  + 1 ,000 

Annual  Cost  (Billions  of  2004  dollars)  +0.3  to  0.4 

Source;    Congrejsional  Budget  Oflfice. 

sions,  but  doing  that  would  require  increasing  mobilization  levels  for  those  bri- 
gades to  about  24  percent  (or  one  year  out  of  every  four). 

Employ  Army  Special  Forces.  In  this  option,  the  Army  would  draw  on  the 
special-forces  (SF)  groups  in  its  active  and  reserve  components  for  occupation 
duty  in  Iraq.  The  Army  maintains  five  active  SF  groups  (plus  some  additional  for- 
mations, such  at  the  75th  Ranger  Regiment)  and  two  reserve  SF  groups.  Those 
units  are  well  equipped  for  some  of  the  duties  associated  with  occupation  and 
rebuilding — for  example,  they  are  trained  to  assist  other  countries  in  establishing 
indigenous  military  forces. 

If  the  Army  employed  SF  groups  as  a  regular  part  of  the  occupation  force  in  and 
around  Iraq,  it  would  increase  the  size  of  the  occupation  that  could  be  sustained 
by  2,000  to  3,000  military  personnel.  CBO  estimates  that  the  incremental  cost  of 
maintaining  those  forces  would  total  $400  million  per  year.  This  option  would 
also  increase  the  average  number  of  reserve  personnel  mobilized  by  about  1,000 
{.see  Table  8):'' 

Although  using  SF  groups  would  have  a  relatively  small  effect  on  personnel  lev- 
els compared  with  the  other  options  that  CBO  analyzed,  the  effect  of  employing 


The  additional  reserve  personnel  mobilized  under  this  option  are  associated  with  two  reserve- 
component  SF  groups,  as  well  as  a  small  requirement  for  backfill. 
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special  forces  could  be  disproportionate  to  their  numbers  because  of  those  forces' 
unique  skills. 

If  the  Army  used  SF  groups  in  the  occupation  of  Iraq,  however,  DoD's  capability 
to  respond  to  other  contingencies  or  operational  demands  would  be  reduced.  The 
unique  set  of  skills  associated  with  SF  units  makes  them  usefiil  for  a  wide  array  of 
military  operations,  including  some  for  which  they  might  be  the  only  feasible 
choice.  If  Army  SF  groups  were  fully  occupied  with  the  mission  in  Iraq,  DoD 
would  either  have  to  rely  more  heavily  on  SF  units  from  the  other  services  or  ac- 
cept that  the  available  Army  SF  groups  could  be  less  well  prepared  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case  (because  of  unit  reconstitution,  training  cycles,  or  other  fac- 
tors). 

Employ  Active  Marine  Corps  Regiments.  In  this  option,  the  Marine  Corps 
would  assist  the  Army  in  the  long-term  occupation  of  Iraq  by  rotating  major  com- 
bat formations  through  that  country  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Army's  rotation 
system.  The  Marine  Corps  has  been  used  for  occupation  duty  several  times  in 
U.S.  history  (such  as  in  Haiti,  Nicaragua,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the 
1920s  and  1930s),  but  over  the  past  decade,  DoD  has  chosen  to  employ  the  Army 
for  most  peacekeeping  operations.  However,  the  equipment  and  training  of  Ma- 
rine Corps  units  do  not  preclude  their  use  for  occupation  duty.  In  addition,  for  this 
option,  CBO  assumed  that  the  Army  would  need  to  provide  some  support  units 
for  Marine  units. 

If  the  Marine  Corps  contributed  all  of  its  forces  not  committed  to  Okinawa  or  am- 
phibious readiness  groups  (ARGs)  to  the  occupation  of  Iraq,  the  size  of  the  occu- 
pation that  could  be  sustained  would  rise  by  6,000  to  12,000  military  personnel, 
CBO  estimates — equivalent  to  Va  to  I  combat  brigade.  Maintaining  those  Marine 
Corps  units  in  Iraq  is  estimated  to  cost  an  additional  $1  billion  to  $2  billion  a 
year.  It  would  also  increase  the  average  number  of  reserve  personnel  mobilized 
by  3,000  to  5,000  {see  Table  9)?'^ 

If  the  Marine  Corps  took  part  in  the  occupation  of  Iraq,  DoD  would  have  less  ca- 
pability to  respond  rapidly  to  new  contingencies.  Marine  ARGs,  in  connection 
with  the  Maritime  Prepositioning  Force,  were  used  to  provide  a  rapid  buildup  of 
combat  power  in  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  before  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom; 
they  could  be  expected  to  play  that  role  in  the  future.  If  all  Marine  regiments  were 
either  deployed,  recovering  after  deployments,  or  preparing  for  deployments 


20.  This  option  would  employ  only  regiments  and  MEBs  from  the  Marine  Corps's  active  component,  but 

some  additional  Army  reserve-component  units  would  have  to  be  mobilized  to  support  those  regiments 
when  they  were  deployed. 
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Table  9. 

Effects  of  Employing  Active  Marine  Corps  Regiments 


Changes  Relative 
to  Base  Case 


Combat  Brigades  in  Iraq  +V3  to  1 

Combat  Brigades  Available  for  Other  Missions  -1%  to  -1 

Total  Military  Personnel  in  Iraq  +6,000  to  12,000 

Reserve-Component  Personnel  Mobilized  +3,000  to  5,000 

Annual  Cost  (Billions  of  2004  dollars)  +1.0  to  1.9 

Source:    Congressional  Budget  Office. 

(either  in  Iraq,  Okinawa,  or  as  part  of  ARGs),  DoD's  ability  to  quickly  deploy 
substantial  combat  power  in  the  early  phases  of  an  operation  would  be  degraded. 
In  addition,  the  number  of  combat  brigades  available  for  other  missions  would 
decline  by  between  1  and  1%. 

Employ  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Regiments.  In  this  option,  the  Marine  Corps 
would  draw  on  three  reserve  infantry  regiments  and  other  elements  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  use  in  the  occupation  of  Iraq.  That  change  would  increase 
DoD's  ability  to  sustain  an  occupation  over  the  long  term  by  4,000  to  5,000  mili- 
tary personnel,  equivalent  to  about  one-third  of  a  combat  brigade.  CBO  estimates 
that  the  incremental  cost  of  maintaining  those  additional  occupation  forces  would 
total  about  $1  billion  annually.  This  option  would  also  raise  the  average  number 
of  reserve  personnel  mobilized  by  about  5,000  {see  Table  10). 

Options  to  Expand  the  Occupation  Force  Beyond  the  Base  Case 
by  Increasing  the  Army's  Force  Structure 

If  the  United  States  needed  to  maintain  a  larger  occupation  force  in  Iraq  over  the 
long  term  than  those  described  above,  it  could  create  additional  military  units. 
CBO  analyzed  the  effects  of  two  possible  plans  to  increase  the  number  of  Army 
combat  divisions  and  support  units.  Those  plans  could  be  employed  in  combina- 
tion with  any  of  the  options  discussed  above.  Unlike  the  previous  options,  how- 
ever, creating  new  units  would  take  several  years  to  accomplish  and  thus  would 
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Table  10. 

Effects  of  Employing  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Regiments 


Changes  Relative 
to  Base  Case 


Combat  Brigades  in  Iraq  +Vz 

Combat  Brigades  Available  for  Other  Missions  No  Change 

Total  Military  Personnel  in  Iraq  +4,000  to  5,000 

Reserve-Component  Personnel  Mobilized  +5,000 

Annual  Cost  (Billions  of  2004  dollars)  +0.9 

Source:    Congressional  Budget  Office. 

not  assist  in  the  occupation  of  Iraq  as  soon  as  the  other  options  included  in  this 
analysis  would. 

Increase  the  Army's  End  Strength.  In  this  option,  the  active  Army  would  grow 
by  80,000  personnel — enough,  CBO  estimates,  to  provide  the  service  with  an- 
other heavy  division,  one  more  light  division,  and  19,000  additional  support 
personnel.""  CBO  assumed  that  the  additional  support  units  created  would  be 
largely  military  police,  civil  affairs,  and  psychological-operations  units.  Those 
types  of  support  personnel  have  been  in  high  demand  in  peacekeeping  operations 
over  the  past  decade  and  are  concentrated  in  the  Army's  reserve  component. 
Thus,  creating  additional  active  units  of  those  types  could  reduce  the  levels  of 
mobilization  and  deployment  needed  for  reserve  personnel. 

If  the  Army's  end  strength  (the  level  at  which  DoD  is  authorized  to  recruit  and 
maintain  the  service)  was  expanded  by  80,000  personnel,  the  size  of  the  occupa- 
tion that  could  be  sustained  in  Iraq  over  the  long  term  would  increase  by  18,000 
to  23,000  militar>'  personnel — equivalent  to  another  1%  to  2  combat  brigades. 
Excluding  the  costs  of  creating  the  new  divisions  and  paying  for  their  peacetime 
operation  and  support  (which  are  discussed  below),  using  those  personnel  in  the 


21.  Of  that  total  increase  ot  80.000  personnel,  30.000  positions  would  be  reserved  Tor  students,  trainees, 

and  administrative  overhead  (including  drill  instructors,  base  garrisons,  and  so  forth)  to  support  the 
new  units. 
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Table  U. 

Effects  of  Increasing  the  Army's  End  Strength  by  80,000 


Changes  Relative 
to  Base  Case 


Combat  Brigades  in  Iraq  +1  %  to  2 

Combat  Brigades  Available  for  Other  Missions  +3  to  +2V3 

Total  Military  Personnel  in  Iraq  +1 8,000  to  23,000 

Reserve-Component  Personnel  Mobilized  +10,000  to  1 1 ,000 

Cost  (Billions  of  2004  dollars) 

Annual 

Occupation  related  +3.1  to  3.6 

To  maintain  new  forces  +6.4 

Upfront  +18.0  to  19.4' 

Source:    Congressional  Budget  Office. 

a.    This  estimate  assumes  that  the  divisions  would  be  equipped  entirely  with  new,  modem  equipment.  If  sur- 
plus equipment  was  available  for  those  units,  costs  would  be  lower,  perhaps  significantly  so. 

occupation  would  cost  an  additional  $3  billion  to  almost  $4  billion  annually,  CBO 
estimates.  This  option  would  also  increase  the  average  number  of  reserve  person- 
nel mobilized  by  about  10,000  to  1 1,000  {see  Table  11)?'^  Table  D-2  in  Appendix 
D  displays  the  effect  that  creating  two  new  divisions  and  employing  them  (in  ad- 
dition to  all  existing  forces)  for  occupation  duty  in  Iraq  would  have  on  the  number 
of  brigades  that  would  be  immediately  available  for  other  missions. 

Increasing  the  size  of  the  Army  would  take  time  to  accomplish — personnel  would 
have  to  be  recruited  and  trained  and  equipment  would  need  to  be  purchased.  CBO 
estimates  that  the  first  new  division  would  be  available  after  about  three  years  and 
the  second  after  about  five  years. 

CBO  estimates  that  creating  the  two  divisions  would  cost  up  to  $18  billion  to  $19 
billion  for  equipment  purchases,  construction,  and  other  nonrecurring  expenses 


22.  This  option  would  not  create  reserve-component  units,  but  some  additional  existing  reserve  units 

would  have  to  be  mobilized  to  support  the  new  active  combat  brigades  when  they  were  deployed  as 
well  as  to  provide  backfill. 
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and  more  than  $6  billion  per  year  for  operation  and  support.  The  up-front  costs  to 
buy  new  equipment  and  construct  required  facilities  are  uncertain,  however.  CBO 
examined  equipment  lists  for  current  units  and  estimated  the  costs  of  purchasing 
all  of  that  equipment  new.  However,  costs  could  be  lower  if  the  Army  used  exist- 
ing stocks  of  surplus  equipment.  To  estimate  construction  costs,  CBO  looked  at 
data  from  recent  brigade-level  construction  projects  and  multiplied  those  costs  by 
the  number  of  equivalent  brigades  that  would  be  created  under  this  option.  The 
actual  costs  of  constructing  infrastructure  for  the  new  units  would  depend  on  the 
degree  to  which  existing  surplus  property  and  facilities  could  be  utilized. 

Convert  Army  Overhead  Positions  from  Military  Personnel  to  Civilians. 

Some  of  the  Army's  active-duty  personnel  are  used  to  provide  administrative  and 
support  functions  and  are  thus  not  immediately  deployable.  Many  of  the  functions 
that  those  personnel  perform  could  be  carried  out  by  civilians,  and  the  military 
personnel  thus  freed  up  could  be  assigned  to  deployable  combat  and  support 
units.  CBO  reviewed  DoD's  2001  inventory  of  positions  and  concluded  that  (ex- 
cluding some  irvherently  military  support  functions)  about  32,000  to  65,000  Army 
active-duty  positions  could  be  converted  to  civilian  positions.  If  that  happened, 
costs  would  increase  because  the  civilians  who  were  hired  to  replace  military  per- 
sonnel would  be  an  addition  to  the  Army's  workforce.  CBO  estimates  that  the 
civilian  replacements  could  be  phased  in  over  two  to  three  years.  After  that,  CBO 
estimates,  the  civilian  replacements  would  cost  about  $1  billion  to  $2  billion  a 
year,  depending  on  the  total  number  of  active-duty  positions  converted  .^^ 

The  range  for  the  number  of  positions  that  could  be  converted  under  this  option 
comes  from  using  relatively  more  restrictive  or  less  restrictive  criteria  about 
whether  military  positions  could  be  filled  by  civilians.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
range,  this  option  would  free  up  enough  personnel  to  create  one  additional  light 
division  and  supporting  units.  At  the  higher  end,  it  would  free  up  sufficient  per- 
sonnel to  create  a  light  division,  a  heavy  division,  and  supporting  units  (the  same 
as  in  the  option  above  to  increase  the  Anny's  end  strength).''' 


23.  That  estimate  assumes  that  seven  civilians  would  replace  every  10  military  personnel.  That  ratio  is 
consistent  with  DoD's  experience  in  outsourcing  competitions.  CBO  assumed  that  in  this  case,  the  new 
civilians  would  be  organized  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  similar  to  what  would  occur  in  an  out- 
sourcing competition. 

24.  Although  the  65,000  personnel  positions  that  would  be  freed  up  by  this  option  are  less  than  the  80,000 
associated  with  the  previous  option,  these  positions  would  be  sufficient  to  create  almost  the  same  mix 
of  units  because  additional  civilians — rather  than  military  personnel — would  be  hired  to  perform 
administrative  functions. 
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Table  12. 

Effects  of  Converting  32,000  Army  Positions 

to  CivUian  Positions 


Changes  Relative 
to  Base  Case 


Combat  Brigades  in  Iraq  +%  to  1 

Combat  Brigades  Available  for  Other  Missions  +1  %  to  1 

Total  Military  Personnel  in  Iraq  +9,000  to  1 1 ,000 

Reserve-Component  Personnel  Mobilized  +5,000 

Cost  (Billions  of  2004  dollars) 
Annual 

Occupation  related  + 1 .5  to  1 .7 

To  pay  civilians  and  maintain  new  forces  +1 .6 

Upfront  +5.5  to  6.  r 

Source:    Congressional  Budget  Office. 

a.    This  estimate  assumes  that  the  divisions  would  be  equipped  entirely  with  new.  modem  equipment.  If  sur- 
plus equipment  was  available  for  those  units,  costs  would  be  lower,  perhaps  significantly  so. 

Costs  for  new  equipment  and  construction  were  estimated  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  for  the  option  above.  Although  the  Army's  end  strength  would  not  grow  un- 
der this  option,  creating  additional  combat  units  would  entail  costs  for  new  equip- 
ment and  infrastructure  as  well  as  the  added  operation  and  maintenance  costs  as- 
sociated with  combat  units. 

Convert  32,000  Army  Positions  to  Civilian  Positions.  Using  relatively  restrictive 
criteria  for  how  many  jobs  could  be  converted  would  let  the  Army  create  one  new 
light  division  and  some  extra  support  units.  That  would  be  enough  units  to  raise 
the  size  of  the  occupation  that  could  be  sustained  in  Iraq  by  9,000  to  1 1,000  mili- 
tai7  personnel — equivalent  to  %  to  1  combat  brigade  (see  Table  12).  This  option 
would  also  boost  the  average  number  of  reserve  personnel  mobilized  by  about 
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5,000.^'  However,  the  new  division  would  not  be  available  until  after  about  three 
years. 

Adding  those  troops  would  raise  the  cost  of  the  occupation  by  almost  $2  billion  a 
year.  In  addition,  creating  the  new  division  would  require  up  to  $6  billion  for  the 
purchase  of  new  equipment  and  other  up-front  costs,  CBO  estimates  (less  if  exist- 
ing stocks  of  equipment  were  used  to  equip  the  division).  The  new  division  would 
also  cost  an  additional  $500  million  annually  for  peacetime  operation  and  main- 
tenance. Finally,  the  added  cost  to  hire  civilians  would  be  about  $1  billion  a  year. 

Convert  65,000  Army  Positions  to  Civilian  Positions.  Using  less-restrictive  cri- 
teria for  how  many  positions  could  be  converted  would  allow  the  Army  to  create 
one  new  light  division,  one  new  heavy  division,  and  more  support  units.  Those 
additions  would  be  sufficient  to  boost  the  size  of  the  sustainable  occupation  force 
in  Iraq  by  18,000  to  23,000  military  personnel — equivalent  to  1%  to  2  combat 
brigades  (see  Table  13).  This  option  would  also  increase  the  average  number  of 
reserve  personnel  mobilized  by  about  10,000  to  1  KOOO.'^*  The  first  new  division 
would  not  be  available  for  about  three  years,  however,  and  the  second  would  not 
be  ready  until  after  about  five  years. 

Those  additional  troops  would  raise  the  cost  of  the  occupation  by  between  $3  bil- 
lion and  $4  billion  per  year,  CBO  estimates.  In  addition,  creating  the  two  divi- 
sions would  require  up  to  $15  billion  to  $16  billion  for  new  equipment  and  other 
nonrecurring  costs  (again,  less  if  existing  equipment  was  used  for  the  divisions). 
The  new  divisions  would  also  cost  an  extra  $1  billion  per  year  for  peacetime  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  costs,  and  hiring  additional  civilians  would  cost  about  $2 
billion  annually. 

Convert  Navy  and  Air  Force  Overhead  Positions  from  Military  Personnel  to 
Civilians.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  stated  that  about  320,000  military  per- 
sormel  perform  fiinctions  that  might  be  carried  out  by  civilians.  Besides  Army 
personnel,  that  total  includes  members  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force.  CBO's  review 
of  DoD's  2001  inventory  of  positions  suggests  that  between  52,000  and  103,000 
active-duty  Navy  and  Air  Force  military  positions  involve  functions  that  could  be 
performed  by  civilians.  In  principle,  those  positions  could  be  transferred  to  the 
Army  and  used  to  create  new  units.  The  number  of  positions  that  would  be  con- 
verted under  this  option  would  depend  on  the  criteria  used  to  determine  which 


25.  This  option  would  not  create  resen'e-component  units,  but  some  additional  existing  reserve  units 
would  have  to  be  mobilized  to  support  the  combat  troops  when  they  were  deployed  as  well  as  to 
provide  backfill. 

26.  As  with  the  previous  two  options,  this  one  would  not  create  reserve-component  units,  but  some 
additional  existing  reserve  units  would  have  to  be  mobilized  to  support  the  combat  troops  when  they 
were  deployed  as  well  as  to  provide  backfill. 
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Table  13. 

Effects  of  Converting  65,000  Army  Positions 

to  Civilian  Positions 


Changes  Relative 
to  Base  Case 


Combat  Brigades  in  Iraq  +l%to2 

Combat  Brigades  Available  for  Other  Missions  +3  to  +2y3 

Total  Military  Personnel  in  Iraq  +1 8,000  to  23,000 

Reserve-Component  Personnel  Mobilized  +10,000  to  1 1,000 

Cost  (Billions  of  2004  dollars) 

Annual 

Occupation  related  +3. 1  to  3.6 

To  pay  civilians  and  maintain  new  forces  +3.3 

Upfront  +15.1  to  1 6.3' 

Source:    Congressional  Budget  Office. 

a.    This  estimate  assumes  that  the  divisions  would  be  equipped  entirely  with  new,  modem  equiptnent.  If  sur- 
plus equipment  was  available  for  those  units,  costs  would  be  lower,  perhaps  significantly  so. 

jobs  could  be  performed  by  civilians.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  range,  those  conver- 
sions would  free  up  enough  personnel  to  create  another  division.  At  the  higher 
end,  they  would  free  up  sufficient  personnel  to  create  more  than  two  additional 
divisions.  Whether  DoD  would  choose  to  transfer  military  positions  between  the 
services  to  support  an  occupation  is  highly  uncertain,  however.  Therefore,  CBO 
has  not  estimated  the  costs  of  implementing  those  conversions  or  the  schedule  on 
which  they  might  be  accomplished. 

The  Effects  of  Changing  Key  Assumptions 

CBO  also  analyzed  the  effects  of  changing  its  assumptions  about  the  continuation 
of  other  U.S.  military  commitments  and  the  rotation  ratios  that  would  be  sustain- 
able over  the  long  term.  CBO  compared  the  effects  of  those  changes  with  the  case 
in  which  all  existing  forces  were  used  to  sustain  an  occupation  in  Iraq. 

Reduce  Other  U.S.  Commitments.  DoD  could  free  up  additional  units  for  rota- 
tion to  Iraq  by  withdrawing  Army  forces  from  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  Bosnia,  and 
Kosovo  and  Marine  Corps  infantry  regiments  from  Okinawa.  Although  eliminat- 
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ing  those  troop  commitments  could  have  significant  diplomatic  and  political  con- 
sequences, it  would  increase  the  size  of  the  occupation  force  that  could  be  sus- 
tained in  Iraq  by  another  12,000  to  13,000  military  personnel — equivalent  to  2% 
brigades.  Overall  levels  of  reserve-component  mobilization  would  not  change 
appreciably,  since  reserve  personnel  who  would  have  been  deployed  to  Bosnia, 
Kosovo,  or  the  Sinai  Peninsula  would  still  be  mobilized  but  deployed  to  Iraq  in- 
stead. Likewise,  this  action  would  probably  not  result  in  substantial  incremental 
costs,  because  the  savings  that  would  accrue  from  withdrawing  forces  from  those 
other  commitments  would  largely  offset  the  costs  of  sustaining  additional  forces 
in  Iraq. 

Reduce  Deployment  Tempo.  CBO's  analysis  assumes  that  rotation  ratios  of  be- 
tween 3.2:1  and  4:1  would  be  feasible  over  the  long  term  for  active-component 
units  (as  explained  in  Appendix  C).  If,  instead,  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  main- 
tained a  more  limited  level  of  deployment — say,  a  5:1  rotation  ratio — for  units 
deployed  to  Iraq,  most  risk-averse  observers  would  be  unlikely  to  conclude  that 
the  occupation  was  having  substantial  adverse  effects  on  the  training  and  readi- 
ness of  Army  and  Marine  Corps  units.  At  that  deployment  level,  assuming  the  use 
of  all  existing  forces,  the  size  of  the  occupation  force  that  could  be  sustained  in 
Iraq  would  drop  to  49,000  military  personnel— equivalent  to  5  brigades.  The 
number  of  reserve  personnel  mobilized  would  average  43,000,  and  the  number  of 
combat  brigades  immediately  available  for  other  missions  would  total  23%. 

Increase  Deployment  Tempo.  Alternatively,  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  could 
raise  the  deployment  tempo  for  active-component  units  and  personnel  to  high  lev- 
els. A  rotation  ratio  of,  say,  1.3:1  would  increase  time  away  from  home  for  active 
deployable  units  to  levels  higher  than  the  all-volunteer  force  has  ever  experi- 
enced.-' In  that  case,  if  all  existing  forces  were  used,  the  size  of  the  occupation 
force  that  could  be  sustained  in  Iraq  would  rise  to  283,000  military  personnel — 
equivalent  to  27%  brigades.  The  number  of  reserve  personnel  mobilized  would 
average  158,000.  (That  level  of  mobilization  would  be  necessary  to  fully  support 
such  a  large  force,  but  it  would  exceed  the  17  percent  mobilization  level  that  CBO 
assumed  elsewhere  for  reserve  personnel.)  Such  high  levels  of  deployment  tempo 
would  mean  that  no  units  would  be  immediately  available  to  deal  with  other  con- 
tingencies because  all  units  would  be  either  deployed  or  recovering  after  a  de- 
ployment. 


27.  At  that  level  of  deployment,  personnel  would  have  30  days  of  leave  per  year  and  would 

spend  the  rest  of  the  time  with  their  units  in  training  or  deployed  to  occupation  duty  or  other 
commitments. 
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Using  Financial  Incentives  and  Volunteers 
to  Help  Sustain  an  Occupation 

The  greatest  demand  for  occupation  forces  in  Iraq  may  occur  over  the  next  one  to 
three  years  as  U.S.  involvement  in  efforts  to  achieve  economic  and  political  sta- 
bility remain  substantial  but  Iraqi  personnel  are  still  being  trained  to  take  over 
policing  functions.  If  that  proves  to  be  the  case,  efforts  to  create  new  Army  divi- 
sions might  not  provide  a  timely  response  to  that  demand.  Nonetheless,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  force  needed,  meeting  occupation  requirements  by  making 
current  reserve  and  active  personnel  increase  their  deployment  tempo  might 
threaten  morale  and  the  future  retention  of  high-quality  forces. 

Regardless  of  whether  DoD's  personnel  needs  over  the  next  three  years  exceed 
the  numbers  that  CBO  estimates  can  be  maintained  at  sustainable  deployment 
tempos,  DoD  could  seek  the  authority  to  use  temporary  financial  incentives  to 
increase  the  number  of  personnel  that  could  be  sent  to  Iraq.  Such  incentives  could 
encourage  current  selected-reserve  and  active-duty  personnel  to  voluntarily  ac- 
cept a  higher  deployment  tempo  or  induce  new  categories  of  reserve  personnel  or 
prior  service  members  to  volunteer  for  deployment. 

DoD  already  uses  financial  incentives — including  sea  pay  and  assignment  pay  in 
the  Navy  and  stationing  pay  in  the  Army — ^to  encourage  people  to  voluntarily  ex- 
tend tours  in  undesirable  locations  or  to  take  assignments  that  they  might  other- 
wise consider  a  hardship.  In  the  case  of  the  Navy,  assignment  to  some  billets  is 
determined  through  an  on-line  auction  in  which  members  specify  the  minimum 
payment  they  would  require  to  accept  the  post.  Large  financial  incentives  are  not 
unheard  of  in  the  military.  For  example,  the  Congress  has  authorized  DoD  to  pay 
reenlistment  bonuses  of  up  to  $60,000  for  service  members  in  hard-to-fill  special- 
ties. 

DoD  does  not  have  experience  using  bonuses  to  encourage  military  personnel  to 
deploy  voluntarily  to  a  hostile  area,  however.  Thus,  the  effects  of  offering  such 
financial  incentives  are  unknown,  as  is  the  extent  to  which  they  could  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  forced  increases  to  deployment  tempos  or  permanent  increases  in 
the  size  of  the  military  to  meet  potential  needs  for  the  occupation  of  Iraq. 

Offer  Bonuses  for  Extended  or  More-Frequent  Deployments 

In  order  to  provide  more  personnel  for  occupation  duty  during  the  next  one  to 
three  years  without  causing  undue  hardship  on  some  military  personnel,  active  or 
selected  reserve  personnel  who  had  already  been  deployed  to  Iraq  and  would  not 
be  scheduled  for  an  additional  deployment  soon  might  be  paid  a  bonus  to  volun- 
tarily extend  their  tours  or  to  take  an  additional  tour.  Such  a  bonus  could  encour- 
age some  individuals  to  accept  more  frequent  deployments  voluntarily,  which 
could,  in  turn,  alleviate  the  stress  that  increasing  deployment  tempo  would  have 
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for  some  military  personnel,  particularly  for  those  with  family  or  civilian  employ- 
ment demands. 

Seek  Volunteers  for  Temporary  Constabulary  Units 

As  demands  on  reservists  have  increased,  manpower  analysts  have  begun  discuss- 
ing the  possibility  of  a  continuum  of  reserve  service.  At  one  end  would  be  units 
that  rarely  deployed,  and  at  the  other  end  would  be  units  that  contained  only  peo- 
ple who  were  willing  to  accept  a  much  higher  frequency  of  deployment.  Even 
though  the  typical  reserve  ground  unit  might  deploy  no  more  than  once  in  six 
years,  some  service  members  would  be  willing  to  volunteer  for  units  that  had  a 
much  higher  deployment  rate. 

Introducing  a  continuum  of  service  throughout  the  reserve  force  structure  could 
take  some  time,  but  the  concept  might  be  applied  immediately  to  newly  created 
but  temporary  reserve  constabulary  units.  Such  units  could  be  filled  with  volun- 
teers who  were  current  members  of  the  selected  reserve,  members  of  the  Indivi- 
dual Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  who  recently  left  active  or  reserve  duty  and  have  a  ser- 
vice obligation  remaining,  recent  military  retirees,  and  former  service  members 
who  no  longer  had  a  service  obligation  but  had  left  active  duty  less  than  two  years 
ago.  Members  of  the  new  constabulary  units  would  be  paid  a  "signing"  bonus. 
The  units  could  be  called  to  active  duty,  train  for  six  months  to  become  proficient 
in  specific  constabulary  duties,  deploy  to  Iraq  for  one  year,  and  then  disband. 
Thus,  this  approach  might  provide  additional  personnel  suitable  for  occupation 
duty  in  Iraq  much  sooner  than  creating  new  Army  combat  divisions  would. 

The  personnel  pool  fi-om  which  such  units  could  draw  is  large.  There  are  currently 
more  than  1 76,000  Individual  Ready  Reservists  with  Army  or  Marine  Corps  train- 
ing. That  number  does  not  include  recent  retirees  or  others  who  left  active  duty 
after  completing  their  minimum  service  obligation.  Although  the  President  has 
the  authority  to  call  up  IRR  members  involuntarily,  and  the  service  Secretaries 
have  the  authority  to  call  up  retirees  involuntary,  a  voluntary  approach  that  relied 
on  bonuses  would  allow  DoD  to  tap  those  pools  of  pretrained  personnel  without 
making  enlistment  in  regular  reserve  or  active  units  appear  less  attractive.  How- 
ever, that  voluntary  approach  would  require  Congressional  authorization  to  be 
implemented. 
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Appendix  A: 

Differences  Between  CBO's  Current  and 

September  2002  Estimates  for  an  Iraq  Occupation 

Last  September,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimated  that  an  occupation  of 
Iraq  involving  a  force  of  75,000  to  200,000  U.S.  military  personnel  would  cost  a 
total  of  between  $1 .4  billion  and  $3.9  billion  a  month  (in  2004  dollars) — or  about 
$17  billion  to  $47  billion  per  year — above  the  military's  regular  day-to-day  oper- 
ating costs.  That  estimate  resulted  from  a  top-level  estimating  methodology  based 
primarily  on  data  fixim  operations  in  the  Balkans. 

For  this  analysis,  CBO  has  revised  its  methodology  for  estimating  occupation 
costs  to  provide  a  more  detailed  approach.  The  options  examined  in  this  analysis 
require  a  methodology  that  is  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  changes  in  deployment 
schedules  and  the  numbers  of  National  Guard  and  Reserve  personnel  called  to 
active  duty  to  support  the  occupation.  Using  its  revised  methodology,  CBO  esti- 
mates that  the  costs  of  a  long-term  occupation  of  Iraq  involving  a  force  of  67,000 
to  106,000  personnel  (levels  that  assume  the  use  of  all  options  involving  existing 
forces)  would  total  about  $14  billion  to  $19  billion  a  year.  That  revised  methodol- 
ogy yields  estimates  that  are  about  1 0  percent  to  25  percent  lower  on  a  per-person 
basis  than  the  estimates  published  in  September  2002  {see  Table  A-1). 

Several  factors  account  for  most  of  the  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  esti- 
mates. The  principal  factor  is  the  number  of  reservists  included  in  the  estimates. 
For  instance,  under  the  200,000-person  force  level  assumed  in  CBO's  September 
2002  estimate,  reservists  accounted  for  60  percent  of  deployed  personnel,  whereas 
they  make  up  between  40  percent  and  43  percent  of  the  occupation  force  consid- 
ered in  the  current  analysis.  That  difference  is  significant  because  the  incremental 
cost  of  deploying  reservists  is  higher  on  a  per-person  basis  than  the  cost  of 
deploying  active-component  personnel — 50  percent  to  85  percent  higher  depend- 
ing on  assumptions  about  unit  rotation  schedules.  Estimating  annual  costs  for  a 
200,000-person  occupation  force  (of  120,000  reservists  and  80,000  active-com- 
ponent personnel)  using  the  revised  methodology  developed  for  this  analysis 
yields  a  figure  of  $36  billion  to  $41  billion  (depending  on  assumptions  about  unit 
rotation  schedules).  Those  numbers  are  about  25  percent  to  10  percent  lower  than 
the  upper-bound  estimate  from  September  2002  ($47  billion  in  2004  dollars).  Any 
remaining  differences  in  cost  can  be  attributed  to  the  revised  estimating  method- 
ology, as  mentioned  above. 

The  estimates  of  the  costs  of  occupation  are  uncertain.  If  information  about  actual 
costs  experienced  to  date  in  Iraq  was  available,  CBO  would  use  actual  costs  to 
estimate  the  costs  of  a  continuing  occupation.  However,  CBO  has  no  supporting 
data  from  DoD  that  allow  it  to  do  so  at  this  time.  DoD  officials  recently  stated 
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Table  A-1. 

Comparison  of  CBO  Cost  Estimates  for  Various 

Occupation  Forces  in  Iraq 


September  2002 

Septembe 
(Using 

Existing  I 
Lower 
Bound 

r2003 
All 
~orces) 

Lower 
Bound 

Upper 
Bound 

Upper 
Bound 

Personnel  in  Occupation  Force 
Active  component 
Reserve  component" 

60,000 
15,000 

80,000 
120.000 

38.000 
29,000 

64,000 
42.000 

Total 

75,000 

200,000 

67,000 

106,000 

Deployed  Reservists  as  a 
Percentage  of  Total  Personnel 

20 

60 

43 

40 

Rotation  Schedule  (Months) 

n.a 

n.a 

b 

6 

12 

Total  Cost  (Billions  of  2004  dollars) 
Annual 

16.8 

46.8 

13.9 

19.0 

Monthly 

1.4 

3.9 

1.2 

1.6 

Monthly  Cost  per  Person 
(2004  dollars) 


18,700 


19,500 


17,200 


14,900 


Source:    Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Note:    n.a.  =  not  applicable. 

a.  The  actual  number  of  reservists  mobilized  would  be  larger  than  the  number  of  reservists  deployed  to  Iraq, 
because  of  the  need  to  provide  backfill  and  the  requirement  to  train  reserve-component  units  before  de- 
ployment. 

b.  Six-month  deployments  increase  the  monthly  cost  per  person  somewhat,  since  reserve-component  units 
are  assumed  to  require  a  three-month  training  phase  when  mobilized.  With  shorter  tours  for  those  units, 
proportionately  more  reservists  would  be  mobilized  for  that  training  phase. 

c.  Per-person  costs  include  the  incremental  cost  of  maintaining  a  soldier  or  Marine  in  Iraq,  as  well  as  the 
cost  for  training  reservists  and  providing  backfill  for  deployed  active-component  personnel. 
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that  occupation  costs  for  Iraq  total  about  $3.9  billion  a  month.  But  based  on  a  re- 
view of  DoD  data  for  the  costs  of  the  war  on  terrorism  in  2002,  CBO  believes  that 
the  S3. 9  billion  figure  may  include  some  one-time  costs  that  CBO  would  not  in- 
corporate in  its  estimate  of  the  costs  of  long-term  occupation.  Thus,  CBO  is  reluc- 
tant to  use  that  top-level  figure  in  this  analysis. 
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Appendix  B: 

Using  Individual  Rotation  Rather  Than 

Unit  Rotation  to  Sustain  an  Occupation 

Another  way  to  support  operations  in  Iraq  besides  the  policy  of  unit  rotation  con- 
sidered in  this  analysis  would  be  to  rotate  individuals,  rather  than  units,  through 
the  theater.  The  Army  currently  uses  that  method  to  maintain  about  28,000  sol- 
diers in  South  Korea,  where  the  2nd  Infantry  Division  and  two  of  its  combat  bri- 
gades are  based.  Those  and  other  associated  units  remain  in  Korea  while  person- 
nel rotate  through  them  on  one-year  tours.  A  similar  scheme  was  used  to  support 
forces  during  the  Vietnam  War  and  could  be  used  in  Iraq. 

The  size  of  the  occupation  force  that  could  be  sustained  using  individual  rotations 
to  units  stationed  in  Iraq — assuming  equivalent  time  away  from  home — would  be 
roughly  the  same  as  the  size  of  the  force  that  could  be  sustained  by  rotating  units. 
The  reason  is  that  the  size  of  the  pool  from  which  individuals  would  be  drawn  to 
serve  tours  in  Iraq  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  pool  of  people  in  units  that  could 
be  called  on  to  support  unit  rotations.'  Furthermore,  in  the  long  run,  the  time  that 
soldiers  would  spend  away  from  their  families  would  be  roughly  equal  under  ei- 
ther rotation  scheme  (given  the  same  size  occupation),  although  the  nature  of  the 
separation  would  differ.  In  the  case  of  individual  rotations,  a  soldier  would  spend 
a  one-year  unaccompanied  tour  in  Iraq,  compared  with  a  six-month  or  one-year 
deployment  from  home  station  in  the  case  of  unit  rotations. 

The  individual-replacement  approach  has  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  pri- 
mary advantage  is  that  entire  units  would  not  have  to  be  displaced  from  their 
home  stations  in  the  United  States  or  Europe  and  dispatched,  perhaps  with  their 
equipment,  to  Iraq  for  a  period  of  six  months  or  a  year.  Moreover,  the  need  for  a 
rotation  base — with  units  preparing  for  or  recovering  from  deployment  while  oth- 
ers were  deployed — would  be  avoided.  That  would  mean  that  more  combat  bri- 
gades should  be  available  to  respond  to  other  contingencies.  Another  benefit 
would  be  avoiding  the  turbulence  associated  with  assembling  units  to  deploy  to 
Iraq  under  a  unit-rotation  scheme.  Peacetime  rules  can  make  a  significant  share 
— 30  percent  to  40  percent — of  the  personnel  in  the  Army's  deployable  units  un- 


The  characteristics  of  the  two  pools  would  difTcr.  All  soldiers  completing  school  or  training  would  be 
eligible  for  assignment  to  a  tour  in  Iraq,  as  would  soldiers  assigned  to  both  deployable  and  nondeploy- 
able  units  in  the  continental  United  Stales.  {The  Army's  current  practices  generally  preclude  assigning 
personnel  to  back-to-back  tours  outside  the  continental  United  States.)  Thus,  the  pool  for  individual 
rotations  would  include  310,000  to  330,000  personnel  for  a  force  in  Iraq  of  25,000  to  43,000  (the 
number  of  active-component  personnel  in  the  base  case).  Those  numbers  compare  with  the  approxi- 
mately 305.000  soldiers  assigned  worldwide  to  deployable  units  that  would  form  the  pool  for  sup- 
porting unit  rotations. 
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available  for  deployment  overseas  at  any  given  time.^  The  Army  uses  a  process 
called  cross-leveling  to  swap  soldiers  between  units  in  order  to  fill  up  a  deploying 
unit  with  soldiers  who  are  eligible  to  deploy.  Using  an  individual-rotation  system 
would  avoid  that  process  by  tapping  only  those  people  who  were  eligible  to  spend 
a  year  overseas  for  tours  in  Iraq. 

However,  a  system  of  rotating  individuals  through  Iraq,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  used  in  Korea,  would  have  disadvantages.  The  foremost  would  be  the  greater 
personnel  turnover  experienced  by  units,  both  in  Iraq  and  in  the  United  States. 
Units  that  are  rotated  through  Iraq  retain  essentially  the  same  personnel  through- 
out the  duration  of  the  rotation.^  In  contrast,  if  individuals  rotate  on  one-year  tours 
through  units  that  are  stationed  in  Iraq  for  the  duration  of  the  occupation,  the  en- 
tire complement  of  personnel  in  each  unit  will  change  every  year — ^that  is,  units  in 
Iraq  will  experience  100  percent  annual  turnover  in  personnel. 

In  addition,  units  based  in  the  continental  United  States,  both  deployable  and  non- 
deployable,  would  see  an  increase  in  the  turnover  of  personnel  assigned  to  them. 
For  the  most  part,  current  Army  policy  precludes  soldiers  from  being  assigned  to 
another  tour  outside  the  continental  United  States  (OCONUS)just  after  they  have 
completed  an  OCONUS  tour.  For  example,  after  a  tour  in  Europe  or  Korea,  a  sol- 
dier's next  tour  will  be  in  the  continental  United  States  (CONUS).  Tours  are  gen- 
erally of  fixed  length — three  years  in  Europe  and  one  year  in  Korea — and  when 
soldiers  finish  their  OCONUS  tours,  they  are  replaced  by  soldiers  currently  serv- 
ing tours  in  CONUS  or  by  soldiers  who  have  just  finished  their  schooling  or  train- 
ing. Thus,  soldiers  who  are  in  school,  in  training,  or  serving  tours  in  CONUS 
form  the  pool  of  replacements  for  soldiers  finishing  their  tours  overseas. 

The  length  of  tours  in  CONUS  is  generally  not  fixed  but  rather  is  determined  by 
the  demand  for  replacements  for  soldiers  finishing  overseas  tours.''  Judging  fi"om 
the  configuration  of  forces  stationed  overseas  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  2002,  CBO 
concludes  that  the  average  CONUS  tour  length  for  enlisted  personnel  was  2.6 


Those  soldiers  are  either  preparing  to  move,  coming  to  the  end  of  their  term  of  service,  or  have  just 
returned  fi'om  unaccompanied  tours  or  deployments.  See  Bruce  Orvis,  Deployability  in  Peacetime 
(Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  RAND,  2002),  p.  1 1. 

Some  soldiers  will  need  to  be  replaced  during  a  rotation  because  of  injury  or  illness  or  other  reasons. 
Therefore,  even  with  a  unit-rotation  scheme,  units  will  experience  some  personnel  turnover  during  the 
rotation. 

An  exception  to  that  rule  is  tours  for  soldiers  in  specific  jobs,  such  as  recruiting  and  drill  sergeants. 
Those  tours  are  of  fixed  length — typically  two  or  three  years  long. 
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years.'  If  a  large  number  of  soldiers  were  stationed  in  Iraq  on  one-year  tours,  the 
demand  for  replacements  from  CONUS  would  increase,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
size  of  the  pool  providing  replacements  would  decrease  (if  all  other  require- 
ments— in  Europe,  for  example — remained  the  same).  If  25,000  to  43,000  active 
Army  forces  (the  number  of  active-component  personnel  in  the  base  case)  were 
stationed  in  Iraq  on  one-year  tours,  the  average  length  of  CONUS-based  tours 
could  shrink  to  between  1.8  years  and  2.2  years.  In  addition,  average  annual  turn- 
over for  enlisted  personnel  would  increase  from  the  38  jjercent  associated  with  the 
current  tour  length  of  2.6  years  to  a  range  of  46  percent  to  54  percent.  Those  lev- 
els of  turbulence — both  in  the  occupying  forces  and  in  units  in  CONUS — have 
led  some  defense  analysts  and  Army  officers  to  criticize  the  idea  of  using  individ- 
ual rotations  to  support  operations  overseas. 

As  discussed  above,  the  total  amount  of  time  that  the  average  soldier  would  spend 
in  Iraq  over  the  long  term  would  not  differ  between  the  individual-  and  unit-rota- 
tion schemes.  In  one  case,  soldiers  would  spend  one-year  tours  in  Iraq;  in  the 
other  case,  six-month  or  one-year  tours  deployed  there  with  their  units.  Under  an 
individual-rotation  scheme,  however,  the  average  time  that  an  enlisted  soldier 
spent  in  a  tour  in  the  continental  United  States  would  be  five  to  10  months 
shorter,  and  average  annual  turnover  of  enlisted  personnel  in  CONUS  units  would 
rise  by  several  percentage  points.*  Some  analysts  have  questioned  the  current 
level  of  turnover  and  would  argue  that  any  increase  would  be  detrimental  to  units' 
cohesion  and  ability  to  perform  in  combat. 


A  RAND  analysis  published  in  1998  and  based  on  the  disposition  offerees  al  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1 997  arrived  at  the  same  average  length  for  CONUS  tours.  See  W.  Michael  Hix  and  others.  Personnel 
Turbulence:  The  Policy  Determinants  of  Permanent  Change  of  Station  Moves  (Santa  Monica,  Calif.: 
RAND,  1998). 

Although  soldiers  would  have  longer  COMJS  tours  with  unit  rotations,  some  soldiers  assigned  to 
deployable  units  would  spend  part  of  their  tour  deployed  overseas.  Over  the  long  run,  however,  the 
total  time  that  an  average  soldier  spent  in  Iraq  would  be  the  same  under  either  scheme. 
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Appendix  C: 

Deployment  Tempo  and  Rotation  Ratios 

This  appendix  examines  the  factors  that  are  likely  to  limit  the  amount  of  time  that 
both  active-  and  reserve-component  personnel  can  be  deployed  to  operations 
overseas.  Those  factors  underlie  the  rotation  ratios  that  CBO  derived  for  use  in  its 
analysis. 

Rotation  Ratios  for  Active-Component  Forces 

Until  the  mid-1990s,  Army  units  and  personnel  were  not  subject  to  repeated  and 
long  deployments  on  a  continuing  basis.  In  contrast,  the  Marines  Corps  routinely 
maintained  about  25  percent  of  its  infantry'  battalions  at  sea  or  on  Okinawa.  Dur- 
ing the  late  1 990s,  when  the  Army  maintained  5  percent  of  its  deployable  force  in 
operations  overseas,  some  defense  analysts  and  Army  officials  raised  concerns 
about  the  effect  of  those  deployments  on  readiness  and  troop  morale. 

The  level  of  forces  that  can  be  sustained  overseas  will  depend  on  how  much  of 
the  Army  or  Marine  Corps  is  deployable  and  how  much  time,  on  average,  those 
forces  can  spend  overseas  and  still  maintain  sufficient  levels  of  training  and  an 
acceptable  quality  of  life  for  soldiers  and  Marines.  If  deployment  duty  to  overseas 
operations  is  shared  equally  among  all  active-component  personnel  who  can  be 
deployed,  the  average  amount  of  time  in  a  given  year  that  an  individual  soldier  or 
Marine  assigned  to  a  deployable  unit  spends  deployed  will  be  roughly  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  the  force  deployed.  In  the  late  1990s,  the  5  percent  of  de- 
ployable forces  that  Army  maintained  overseas  meant  that  the  average  soldier  in  a 
deployable  unit  spent  about  20  days  per  year  deployed  to  overseas  operations. 

Under  current  practices,  not  all  of  the  Army  is  immediately  available  for  deploy- 
ment. About  1 10,000  personnel  are  assigned  to  duties — such  as  recruiting — that 
are  not  associated  with  um'ts  available  to  deploy.'  At  any  given  time,  another 
68,000  or  so  Army  personnel  are  not  available  to  deploy  because  they  are  in  train- 
ing, in  school,  in  transit  between  assignments  or  are  sick.  That  leaves  about 
300,000  active-component  Army  personnel  who  are  assigned  to  units,  such  as 
armor  battalions  or  military  police  companies,  that  can  be  sent  to  operations  over- 
seas. It  is  from  that  pool  of  300,000  that  active-component  Army  forces  for  opera- 
tions in  Bosnia,  Kosovo,  Afghanistan,  and  Iraq  are  drawn. 

The  level  of  overseas  operations  that  the  United  States  can  sustain  with  a  given 
force  will  be  determined  by  the  deployment  tempo  (or  time  away  from  home  sta- 
tion) that  is  deemed  acceptable  and  not  too  taxing  on  military  personnel.  As  men- 


An  enlisted  soldier  may  t>'pically  spend  two  or  three  years  in  a  nondeployable  assignment  (such  as 
recruiting)  and  then  move  to  an  assignment  in  a  deployable  uniu 
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tioned  above,  the  levels  of  deployment  that  the  Anny  experienced  in  the  late 
1990s,  which  resulted  in  an  average  of  20  days  per  year  deployed  to  operations, 
were  deemed  by  some  observers  to  be  too  taxing.^  (Those  20  days  deployed  to 
operations  were  in  addition  to  more  than  60  days  spent  away  from  home  each 
year  for  training  and  joint  exercises.)  The  appropriate  deployment  tempo — and 
therefore  the  required  rotation  ratio — is  a  matter  of  policy  judgment.  One  bench- 
mark, however,  was  set  by  the  Congress  in  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  2000  (Public  Law  106-65),  which  established  a  program  that 
would  pay  military  personnel  from  any  service  a  bonus  of  $100  for  each  day  of 
deployment  above  a  given  threshold.  Originally  set  at  250  days  in  a  365-day  pe- 
riod, the  threshold  was  later  amended  to  400  days  in  a  730-day  period.^  That  level 
of  deployment  translates  to  an  average  deployment  rate  of  200  days  per  year,  or 
55  percent  of  the  time  (see  Figure  C-]).* 

The  Congress  defined  deployment  days  to  include  not  only  days  spent  overseas 
for  operations  such  as  Iraqi  Freedom  but  also  days  spent  away  from  home  at  train- 
ing ranges  and  on  joint  exercises.  A  study  by  RAND  found  that  soldiers  in  de- 
ployable  units  spent  an  average  of  63  days  per  year  away  from  home  for  training 
and  at  joint  exercises  in  2000.'  (Marine  Corps  units  also  typically  spend  an  aver- 
age of  about  60  days  training  per  year.)  That  pace  would  leave  a  maximum  of 
about  140  days  per  year,  on  average,  below  the  Congressional  threshold  that  mili- 
tary personnel  could  be  deployed  to  operations.^ 

Assuming  that  all  deployable  units  were  equally  likely  to  be  sent  to  operations 
overseas,  limiting  deployed  time  to  140  days  per  year— or  38  percent  of  the 
time — would  yield  a  cap  of  38  percent  on  the  share  of  deployable  active-duty 
Army  or  Marine  forces  that  could  be  deployed  overseas  for  an  extended  period. 
Put  another  way,  the  ratio  of  total  deployable  forces  to  those  that  could  be  sus- 
tained overseas  would  be  approximately  3:1  {see  Table  C-1). 


2.  That  level  of  deployment  represents  an  average  for  the  entire  300,000-person  deployable  force.  Some 
types  of  soldiers,  and  soldiers  in  some  types  of  deployable  units,  experienced  much  higher  levels  of 
deployment  during  the  same  period,  and  others  experienced  lower  levels. 

3.  That  change  was  enacted  in  the  Floyd  D.  Spcnce  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
2003  (PL  106-945). 

4.  DoD  has  been  operating  under  a  temjjorary  waiver  from  that  restriction  since  September  1 1,  2001 . 

5.  Ronald  E.  Sortor  and  J.  Michael  Polich,  Deployments  and  Army  Personnel  Tempo  (Santa  Monica, 
Calif:  RAND,  2001). 

6.  The  deployment  rates  and  ratios  discussed  in  this  analysis  apply  only  to  the  300,000  soldiers  who  are 
in  deployable  units.  By  definition,  soldiers  in  other  assignments  do  not  deploy.  If  the  total  number  of 
days  deployed  was  averaged  across  the  entire  active-component  Army  of  480,000  personnel,  the 
average  deployment  rate  would  be  lower. 
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Figure  C-1. 

Average  Share  of  Time  That  a  Soldier  in  an  Average  Unit 

Would  Spend  Deployed  Under  Various  Deployment 

Tempos 
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Source:    Congressional  Budget  Office  based  on  Ronald  E.  Sortor  and  J.  Michael  Polich,  Deployments  and 
Army  Personnel  Tempo  (Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  RAND,  2001 )  and  on  DoD  data. 

Note:    The  ratios  shown  in  this  figure  are  the  rotation  ratios  implied  by  the  various  deployment  tempos  and 
efficiency  levels. 


If  higher  or  lower  deployment  levels  are  deemed  acceptable,  then  lower  or  higher 
rotation  ratios,  respectively  (or  rotation  bases,  as  they  are  often  called),  will  be 
required.  For  example,  deployment  levels  that  required  soldiers  or  Marines  to  be 
away  from  home  for  all  but  30  days  of  leave  per  year  (335  days,  or  92  percent  of 
the  time)  would  require  a  small  rotation  base:  only  slightly  more  than  1.  However, 
such  a  high  level  of  deployment — roughly  equal  to  three-quarters  of  the  deploy- 
able  force,  and  much  higher  than  the  current  level  of  active  Army  forces  deployed 
worldwide— would  be  hard  to  sustain  for  a  long  period.  Conversely,  if  the  need 
for  both  individual  and  collective  training,  as  well  as  preparation  and  recovery. 
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Table  C-1. 

Effects  of  Various  Deployment  Tempos  on  Rotation 

Ratios  for  Active-Component  Units 

Rotation  Ratio 


At  80  Percent  At  100  Percent 

Deployment  Tempo  Efficiency  Efficiency 

335  Days  per  Year  (For  ail  activities)  1.7:1  1.3:1 

Congressional  Threshold 

(200  days  per  year  for  all  activities)  3.2:1  2.7:1 

90  Days  per  Year  Deployed  to  Opera- 
tions 5.1:1  4.0:1 

Source:    Congressional  Budget  Office. 

limited  the  average  amount  of  time  spent  deployed  to  operations  to  90  days  per 
year  (or  42  percent  of  tiie  time  when  training  and  exercises  are  included),  a  tota] 
of  four  soldiers  or  Marines  in  deployable  units  would  be  needed  to  support  each 
service  member  deployed  overseas.^  That  requirement  could  be  further  increased 
— to  a  ratio  of  5:1— if  20  percent  of  the  Army's  or  Marine  Corps's  deployable 
units  were  not  available  or  not  suitable  to  be  used  in  overseas  operations,  or  if 
other  factors  (such  as  transit  time  and  time  when  incoming  and  outgoing  units 
overlap)  reduced  the  efficiency  of  the  unit-rotation  scheme  to  80  percent  rather 
than  the  100  percent  that  CBO  assumed  in  deriving  the  lower  ratios  (see  Figure  C- 
1  and  Table  C-1).^  Further  justification  for  higher  rotation  ratios  comes  from 
Army  analysts,  who  argue  that  a  ratio  of  5:1  is  necessary  to  give  units  enough 


The  authors  of  a  recent  RAND  publication  argue  that  reducing  the  time  between  six-month 
deployments  below  1 8  months — or  increasing  the  fraction  of  time  spent  deployed  to  more  than  25 
percent — would  place  considerable  stress  on  units.  See  W.  Michael  Hix,  J.  Michael  Polich,  and 
Thomas  P.  Lippiatt,  Armv  Stationing  and  Rotation  Policy  (Santa  Monica,  Calif:  RAND,  2003),  pp. 
30-31. 

Indeed,  the  rates  at  which  the  levels  of  deployed  soldiers  were  supported  in  the  late  1990s  suggest  that 
80  percent  is  more  representative  of  the  efTiciency  that  the  Army  has  demonstrated  in  the  past — when 
5  percent  of  the  Army  was  deployed  6  percent  of  the  time.  See  Sortor  and  Polich,  Deployments  and 
Army  Personnel  Tempo. 
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time  to  prepare,  recover,  and  train  for  combat-related  tasks  without  placing  them 
and  their  personnel  under  undue  stress.' 

In  summary,  on  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  the  Army  or  Marine  Corps  would  need 
a  deployable  rotation  base  of  active-component  forces  that  ranged  from  slightly 
more  than  one  to  five  times  the  size  of  the  forces  maintained  overseas.  Intermedi- 
ate values  of  three  and  four,  however,  seem  to  fall  within  the  range  of  rotation 
bases  that  can  be  expected  to  be  feasible  over  the  long  run. 

Rotation  Ratios  for  Reserve-Component  Forces 

Soldiers  in  the  reserve  component  do  not  expect  to  be  used  at  the  same  high  rate 
as  active-component  forces.  Until  recently,  most  individual  units  in  the  reserves 
could  exf)ect  to  be  called  up  and  deployed  infrequently.  During  the  mid-  and  late 
1990s,  DoD  began  to  activate  reserve-component  units  from  all  of  the  services 
and  the  Coast  Guard  more  frequently,  averaging  about  12.6  million  duty  days  per 
year  (equivalent  to  an  average  of  about  35,000  mobilized  reservists).'"  Since  Sep- 
tember 11,  2001,  the  services  have  called  on  reservists  with  even  greater  fre- 
quency, raising  the  average  number  mobilized  to  about  50,000."  At  the  peak  of 
mobilization  for  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  about  225,000  reserve  personnel  were 
mobilized  (that  figure  has  since  fallen  to  slightly  less  than  190,000). 

The  higher  level  of  reserve  mobilization  in  recent  years  has  led  DoD  to  reevaluate 
its  policies  for  shaping  and  using  the  reserve  components.  As  a  result,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  called  for  a  long-term  policy  that  would  limit  call-ups  of  indi- 
vidual reserve  units  and  personnel  to  a  maximum  of  one  year  in  every  six,  or  17 
percent.  Mobilizing  a  reserve  unit,  however,  includes  time  not  only  for  deploy- 
ment overseas  but  also  for  forming  and  training  the  unit.  Assuming  that  three 
months  could  be  spent  preparing  a  unit  for  deployment,  a  six-month  rotation 
would  require  a  total  mobilization  time  of  nine  months.  Limiting  usage  to  17  per- 
cent would  mean  one  nine-month  mobilization  every  4.5  years  and  a  deployment 
ratio — or  rotation  ratio — of  9:1  {see  Table  C-2).  If  reserve  units  were  deployed 
for  12-month  rotations  with  three-month  preparation  times,  they  could  be  de- 
ployed once  every  7.5  years,  yielding  a  rotation  ratio  of  7.5:1. 


9.  Briefing  by  the  Army's  Rotation,  Manning,  and  Mobilization  Tasic  Force,  October  18,  2002. 

10.  Data  limitations  and  changes  to  DoD's  methodology'  make  it  difficult  to  calculate  comparable  levels 
ofduty  days  or  average  levels  of  mobilization  prior  to  1996. 

11.  That  increase  of  nearly  50  percent  is  not  necessarily  the  best  measure  of  the  stress  placed  on  the 
reserve  component.  Some  reserve  units  have  been  mobilized  nearly  continuously  since  September  1 1 , 
2001,  and  thus  are  disproportionately  affected  by  the  greater  frequency  of  call-ups.  Moreover,  some 
types  of  units  were  in  high  demand  during  eaflier  operations,  such  as  those  in  Bosnia  or  Kosovo,  and 
some  individual  units  were  called  up  repeatedly  even  before  September  1 1,  2001. 
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Table  C-2. 

Effects  of  Various  Deployment  Tempos  on  Rotation 

Ratios  for  Reserve-Component  Units 


Length  of 
Deployment 

Length  of 
Mobilization^ 

Deployment 
Interval 

Rotation 
Ratio 

6  months 
1 2  months 

9  months 

1 5  months 

4.5  years 
7.5  years 

9.0:1 
7.5:1 

Source;    Congressional  Budget  Office. 

a.    Assumes  thiee  months  for  mobilization  and  training  prior  to  deployment. 
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Appendix  D: 

The  Effects  of  Deployments  on  Forces  Available 

for  Other  Missions 

If  the  occupation  of  Iraq  was  sustained  over  an  extended  period  of  time,  the  need 
could  arise  for  the  United  States  to  engage  in  other  operations  besides  those  long- 
term  commitments  that  CBO  included  in  its  analysis.  Therefore,  for  each  option 
in  the  analysis,  including  the  base  case,  CBO  assessed  the  effect  that  deploying 
forces  to  Iraq  would  have  on  the  pool  of  ground  forces  immediately  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  other  operations,  including  a  major  war. 

If  sufficient  time  was  available,  and  any  new  missions  were  considered  urgent 
enough,  DoD  would  be  capable  of  using  all  of  its  available  ground  forces — active 
and  reserve— should  they  be  needed.  With  enough  time,  DoD  could  mobilize  and 
train  all  reserve-component  forces,  withdraw  forces  from  other  commitments,  and 
commit  all  active-component  forces  to  a  new  mission. 

If,  by  contrast,  DoD  needed  to  respond  rapidly  (within  less  than  three  months)  to 
a  new  contingency,  some  ground  forces  would  be  unavailable  to  take  part  imme- 
diately. CBO's  analysis  assumed  that  forces  engaged  in  ongoing  commitments 
would  not  be  immediately  available  to  respond  to  any  new  contingency.  CBO  fur- 
ther assumed  that  forces  that  had  just  returned  from  a  deployment  would  need  to 
engage  in  a  recovery  and  reconstitution  cycle  and  would  also  not  be  immediately 
available.  (That  phase  of  the  rotation  cycle  is  when  large  numbers  of  personnel 
take  leave  and  receive  new  assignments  and  when  units  receive  large  numbers  of 
replacement  personnel.  Units  typically  experience  significant  disorganization  dur- 
ing that  phase.)  Finally,  CBO  assumed  that  reserve-component  combat  units 
would  also  not  be  immediately  available  for  other  missions  because  of  their  need 
for  a  three-month  training  period  after  mobilization.  All  remaining  brigades  were 
assumed  to  be  available  for  immediate  response  to  any  new  contingency. 

The  forces  that  might  be  needed  to  deal  with  a  major  new  contingency  are  uncer- 
tain. DoD's  planning  in  the  1990s,  under  the  two-major-theater-war  strategy,  as- 
sumed that  20  to  21  combat  brigades  would  be  required  to  prosecute  a  major  the- 
ater war.  But  major  combat  operations  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  were  con- 
ducted with  about  12  U.S.  and  three  British  brigades  (indicating  that  previous 
planning  may  have  been  pessimistic).  However,  smaller  contingencies  generally 
require  lower  levels  of  force  (for  example,  many  limited  operations,  such  as  evac- 
uating noncombatants,  can  be  conducted  by  a  single  Marine  expeditionary  unit 
from  an  amphibious  ready  group). 

In  CBO's  base  case  (which  assumes  that  the  occupation  of  Iraq  would  be  sus- 
tained over  the  long  term  with  only  combat  brigades  from  the  active  Army,  using 
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a  policy  of  unit  rotation,  and  that  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  would  continue  to 
maintain  ail  of  their  other  commitments  at  the  current  levels),  18  to  22V3  active- 
component  Army  and  Marine  combat  brigades  would  be  immediately  available 
other  missions  {see  Table  D-1).  Since  CBO  assumed  that  reserve-component  units 
are  never  available  immediately  for  other  missions,  those  numbers  do  not  reflect 
reserve  units  or  the  missions  in  Bosnia,  Kosovo,  and  the  Sinai  Peninsula  that  are 
now  being  conducted — or  will  soon  be  conducted — by  such  units. 

Commitments  can  vary  in  the  effects  they  have  on  the  number  of  forces  available 
for  other  missions.  The  Army's  rapid-reaction  forces,  for  example,  are  intended  to 
be  held  in  reserve  so  they  are  available  for  any  contingency.  In  addition,  units  en- 
gaged in  deployments  are  unavailable,  as  are  an  equal  number  of  units  in  the  re- 
covery phase  of  the  unit-rotation  cycle.  The  ranges  shown  in  Table  D-1  reflect  the 
difference  between  lower  rotation  ratios  and  higher  rotation  ratios.  At  greater  de- 
ployment tempos — and  thus  lower  rotation  ratios — more  forces  could  be  sent  to 
Iraq,  but  fewer  forces  would  be  available  for  other  missions  (since  more  forces 
would  be  deployed  or  recovering  from  deployments). 

If  DoD  used  all  of  its  e?dsting  forces  and  two  newly  created  Army  divisions  to 
occupy  Iraq  under  a  unit-rotation  policy  {employing  all  of  the  options  examined 
in  this  analysis),  it  would  have  15%  to  2373  active-component  combat  brigades 
available  for  other  operations  {see  Table  D-2).  A  larger  number  of  brigades,  23% 
to  3IV3,  would  be  unavailable.  In  CBO's  analysis,  the  decision  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  for  Army  rapid-reaction  forces  would  decrease  the  number  of  Army 
combat  brigades  available  for  other  missions  but  increase  the  number  available 
for  use  in  Iraq.  The  decision  to  use  the  Marine  Corps  in  occupying  Iraq  would 
increase  the  potential  size  of  the  occupation  force  but  reduce  the  number  of  Ma- 
rine Corps  brigades  available  for  other  missions.  Creating  additional  Army  divi- 
sions would  (after  those  units  were  fully  available)  raise  the  number  of  combat 
brigades  immediately  available  for  other  missions,  including  fighting  a  major 
war,  as  well  as  the  number  available  for  occupation  duty  in  Iraq. 
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Table  D-1. 

Disposition  of  Active  Combat  Brigades  Under 

the  Base  Case 


Unavailable  for 
Other  Missions 

Available  for 
Other  Missions 

Mission 

Committed 

Recovering 

Preparing 

In  Reserve 

Total 

Army 

South  Korea 
Rapid  Reaction 
Unit  Conversion 
Afghanistan 
Subtotal 

2 
0 
2 

2. 

6 

0 
0 
0 

1. 

2 

4V3  to  0" 

0 

0 
4  to  2y3 

8V3  10  2V3 

0 

4V3 
0 
0 

4y3 

6V3  to  2 

4y3 

2 

8  to  evs 

20%  to  14% 

Available  for  Iraq 

3  to  5% 

3  to  5% 

6V3  to  7 

0 

1273  to  1873 

Total,  Army 

14V3  to  191/3 

18%  to  13% 

33 

Marine  Corps 

Okinawa 
Amphibious 
Ready  Groups 
Subtotal 


IV3 
2% 


IV3 

r/s 


2%tol% 
2%tol% 


5V3  to  4V3 
6V3  to  5V3 


Uncommitted 


Total,  Marine 
Corps 


Total  for  All 
Missions 


3% 


l%to2% 


4Vb 


All  Active  Combat  Brigades 

18  to  23  2373  to  18 


l%to2% 


41 


Source:    Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Note:    Where  a  range  is  given,  the  first  number  corresponds  to  a  higher  rotation  ratio  and  the  second  to  a 
tower  rotation  ratio.  Numbers  may  not  add  up  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

a.  U.S.  forces  in  South  Korea  are  maintained  on  the  basis  of  an  individual-replacement  system.  As  such, 
Korea  does  not  require  the  Army  to  maintain  any  rotation  base  of  units.  However,  tlie  Army's  policy  is  to 
avoid  assigning  personnel  to  back-lo-back  tours  in  Korea  and  then  to  units  scheduled  for  deployment. 
The  need  to  avoid  such  back-to-back  tours  means  that  there  must  be  a  pool  of  units  available  to  receive 
personnel  returning  from  Korea.  The  range  of  values  shown  in  this  entry  reflects  uncertainty  about  the 
si7e  of  that  pool. 
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Table  D-2. 

Disposition  of  Active  Combat  Brigades  Under  All  Options 


Unavailable  for 
Other  Missions 


Available  for 
Other  Missions 


Mission 


Committed      Recovering      Preparing      In  Reserve         Total 


Army 


South  Korea 

2 

0 

AV2  to  O' 

0 

evz  to  2 

Unit  Conversion 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Afghanistan 

1. 

2. 

4  to  V/z 

0 

8  to  6V3 

Subtotal 

6 

2 

SYs  to  V/s 

0 

16V3tolOV3 

Available  for  Iraq 

5%  to  9 

5%  to  9 

llV3tolO% 

_0_ 

22V3  to  28V3 

Total,  Army 

1973  to  26 

19%  to  13 

39 

Marine  Corps 

Okinawa 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Amphibious 

Ready  Groups 

ivk 

m 

2%  to  1% 

o_ 

5V3  to  4V3 

Subtotal 

273 

Wa 

2%  to  1% 

0 

evs  to  51/3 

Available  for  Iraq 

Vs  to  1 

Vs  to  1 

%tol 

0 

l%to2% 

Total,  Marine 

Corps 

4'/^ 

to  5V3 

3%  to  2% 

8 

All 

Active  Combat  Brigades 

Total  for  All 

Missions 

23%to3iy3 

23%  to  15% 

» 

47 

Source:    Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Note:    Where  a  range  is  given,  the  first  number  corresponds  to  a  higher  rotation  ratio  and  the  second  to  a 
lower  rotation  ratio.  Numbers  may  not  add  up  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

a.  U.S.  forces  in  South  Korea  are  maintained  on  the  basis  of  an  individual-replacement  system.  As  such, 
Korea  does  not  require  the  Army  to  maintain  any  rotation  base  of  units.  However,  the  Army's  policy  is  to 
avoid  assigning  personnel  to  back-to-back  tours  in  Korea  and  then  to  units  scheduled  for  deployment. 
The  need  to  avoid  such  back-to-back  tours  means  that  there  must  be  a  pool  of  units  available  to  receive 
personnel  returning  from  Korea.  The  range  of  values  shown  in  this  entry  reflects  uncertainty  about  the 
size  of  that  pool. 
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Biography  of  Lieutenant  General  Theodore  G.  Stroup,  Jr.,  USA  Ret. 

Wee  President,  Association  of  the  United  States  Army 

General  Theodore  G.  Stroup  Jr.  has  served  as  AUSAs  Vice  President,  Education,  and  Managing  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Land  Warfare  since  Januar)'  1997 

At  the  lime  of  his  retirement  from  active  5cr\'ice,  General  Stroup  was  serving  as  the  Army's  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel,  having  served  in  that  position  since  1994. 

As  a  combat  engineer.  General  Stroup  commanded  at  all  levels  through  battalion.  His  Viemam  service  was  from 
January  1966  to  April  1967,  during  which  he  was  a  construction  engineer  m  the  US.  Army  Support  Command,  Vietnam; 
aide-de-camp  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  I"  Logistics  command;  and  commander  of  Company  C,  864"'  Engineer 
Battalion  (Construction).  In  Germany  (1978-80),  General  Stroup  commanded  the  293""  Engineer  Battalion  (Combat 
Heavy). 

Within  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  ofEngineers,  he  served  as  the  Assistant  Director,  Civil  Works,  in  Washington,  DC(1981- 
1982),  and  as  Coirunander  of  ihe  US.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  District,  Fort  Wonh.  Texas,  from  July  1982  until  January 
1985.  His  staff  duly  includes  service  as  an  Engineer  Persoruiel  Management  Officer,  US  .\rmy  Military  Personnel  Center 
(1973-76).  He  then  served  as  a  inanpower  analyst  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  until  January  1978. 

General  Stroup  has  also  been  assigned  as  Executive  Officer  to  the  Army  Vice  Chief  of  StafF(1985-86),  and  as  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Headquarters  Reorganization  Study,  Army  Reorganization  Commission,  under  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

General  Stroup  also  served  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Resource  Management,  US.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command,  and  as  Director  for  Military  Personnel  Management  in  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel.  He 
also  was  Director  for  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

General  Stroup  was  commissioned  through  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1962  and  later  served  as  a  course  director  in 
the  Academy's  Military  Science  Branch  (1968-71). 

General  Stioup  is  a  licensed  professional  civil  engineer  in  Texas  and  Pennsylvania.  He  holds  a  Master's  degree  in  Civil 
Engineering  from  Texas  A&M  University,  and  a  Master's  in  Finance  and  Economics  from  the  American  Umversity,  and  is 
a  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Army  Comniand  and  General  Siaff  College,  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  and  U.S.  Amiy  War 
College. 

General  Stroup's  additional  community  and  volunteer  activities  include;  Member,  USMA  Association  of  Graduates 
Strategic  Plaruiing  Committee;  President,  West  Point  Society  of  Washington  DC;  President,  Class  of  1962  USMA, 
Du'ector,  Army  Historical  Foundation;  Director,  Army  Engineer  Regimental  .Association;  Fellow,  Society  of  American 
Military  Engineers;  Member,  Personnel  -  Technology  Committee  -  National  Research  Council  of  National  Academy  of 
Science;  Member,  Board  of  Advisors,  Keller  Graduate  School,  Chicago,  flluiois;  Member,  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers;  Fellow,  Inter  University  Seminar  of  Society  and  Armed  Forces. 


Neither  General  Stroup  nor  the  .Association  of  the  United  States  Army  has  received  any  federal  grants  or 
contracts  relative  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  testimony  during  the  current  or  previous  two  flscal  years. 
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Sustaining  Global  Commitments:  Implications  for  U.S.  Forces 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  an  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  appear  before 
your  committee  today  to  testify  on  this  very  important  issue — sustaining  global 
commitments.  My  intention  is  to  provide  you  an  overview  based  on  my  years  of 
experience  as  a  leader  in  our  Army  in  both  peacetime  and  war,  and  later  as  an 
observer  in  my  current  position  as  Vice  President,  Education  at  the  Association  of  the 
United  States  Army  (AUSA). 

Our  soldiers  are  the  heart  of  our  Army,  the  centerpiece  of  our  formations,  and  the 
foundation  of  our  combat  power.  These  brave  men  and  women  (as  well  as  sailors, 
airmen,  Marines,  Coast  Guardsmen  and  civilians)  are  serving  with  distinction — at 
home  and  abroad.  Strong  in  will,  unyielding  in  spirit,  and  in  harm's  way — they  are  the 
very  essence  of  our  armed  forces.  Soldiers  ore  the  Army's  credentials — on  point  for 
the  Nation  for  over  228  years. 

The  Army  (active.  Guard,  and  Reserve)  has  more  than  335,000  Soldiers  and  38,000 
civilians  deployed  and  forward  stationed  in  120  countries  around  the  globe; 
operating  in  austere,  inhospitable  environments;  decisively  engaged  in  joint  and 
combined  operations  protecting  America's  security.  Of  the  480,000  active 
component,  approximately  one-half  are  deployed  or  getting  ready  to  deploy.  In 
addition  to  current  combat  operations.  Soldiers  from  both  the  active  and  reserve 
components  have  remained  on  point  for  the  Nation  in  the  Balkans  for  seven  years,  in 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  for  12  years,  in  the  Sinai  for  more  than  20  years,  and  in 
Japan,  Korea  and  Europe  for  more  than  50  years.  Wherever  the  United  States  has  a 
presence,  you  will  find  a  Soldier. 

That  is  the  essence  of  sustaining  global  commitments.  Following  the  liberation  of 
Baghdad,  90  percent  of  the  forces  remaining  in  the  area  of  operations  are  Soldiers. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year  (FY  2003),  six  of  the  ten  active  component  Army  divisions — 
including  26  of  33  active  component  brigade  combat  teams  and  15  of  45  National 
Guard  battalions  of  the  enhanced  separate  brigades — were  deployed.  Since 
the  9-11  attack,  the  National  Guard  has  mobilized  almost  210.000  of  its  350,000 
Soldiers  at  one  time  or  another.  The  Army  Resen/e  has  mobilized  about  85,500  since 
September  2001. 

The  Army  must  continue  to  adapt  to  on  ever-shifting  international  landscape 
replete  with  new  challenges.  Terrorism,  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD),  and  the 
spread  of  missile  technology  are  all  existing  dangers  that  the  Army  is  addressing  as 
port  of  its  role  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  (GWOT).  Simulfaneously,  the  Army  must 
maintain  forward  presence  in  strategic  regions,  defend  the  homeland,  deter  war, 
and  train  for  future  combat.  Susfained  operations  are  the  norm,  not  fhe  exception. 

There  is  some  good  news.  Recruiting  and  retention  have  held  up  extremely  well 
under  the  circumstances.  Tactically,  the  Army  in  the  field  is  continuing  its  remarkable 
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demonstration  of  professional  competence.  But  for  how  long?  There  is  o  professional 

mismatch  among  the  national  security  strategy,  the  missions  assigned  to  the  Army, 
and  the  resources  allocated  to  it.  There  is  a  rieed  for  more  people.  The  Army  cannot 
meet  its  mission  requirements  with  its  strength  today  without  causing  serious 
imbalances  in  the  force.  Reorganizing  and  studying  take  time. 

Success  today  builds  on  years  past. 

Quality  soldiers 

Realistic,  tough  training 

Leader  development  for  the  career  force 

Well-maintained  equipment 

Cohesion 

Unit  stability 

We  need  o  bench  of  trained  units  to  replace  bottle-worn  ones.  The  failure  to  have 
trained  units  ready  to  replace  battle-worn  formations  in  the  field  will  require  a 
reliance  on  the  individual  replacement  system  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the 
committed  force.  Active-duty  leaders  have  to  deal  with  the  reality  of  the  federal 
budget,  the  political  leadership,  and  various  agendas.  We  need  to  accept  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  cost  of  doing  business  that  demands  action  to  assure  the  sustaining 
effort  that  long  wars  (such  as  GWOT)  demand,  and  size  fhe  force  accordingly. 

Our  Association  and  I  hove  been  advocates  for  an  endstrength  increase  of  some 
40,000-50,000  across  two  administrations  and  two  Congresses  (107'^  and  108"^).  We 
strongly  support  this,  along  with  a  requisite  increase  in  full-time  manning  of  reserve 
component  formations  to  give  those  first-to-go  units  that  needed  readiness  and 
preparation.  Today,  when  our  Army  is  deployed  from  the  Balkans  to  Baghdad,  we 
have  not  changed  our  position  on  this  valid  requirement. 

When  I  was  the  Army's  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  in  1995,  I  testified  that 
the  Army's  active  endstrength  should  be  520,000,  not  the  495,000  that  was  requested 
in  the  1996  budget  request.  In  1991,  Army  endstrength  was  702,000— it  is  now  480,000. 
Constrained  by  that  active  component  endstrength,  the  Army  has  mobilized  60 
percent  of  the  National  Guard  and  42  percent  of  the  Army  Reserve  since  September 
2001,  and  has  had  no  choice  but  to  implement  a  rotation  policy  calling  for  one  year 
on  the  ground  in  Iraq. 

It  is  not  a  time  for  recriminations,  for  "who  did  and  did  not  do  what  to  allow  the 
imbalance  and  strain  to  the  forces  to  occur."  It  is  time  for  a  measured  approach  that 
will  first  increase  endstrength  for  the  active  component  by  some  40,000  over  the  next 
two  to  three  years.  Concurrently,  responsible  people  in  the  Pentagon  are  addressing 
both  short-term  and  long-term  policy  adjustments  and  resource  needs  to  meet 
strength  requirements.  With  this  two-pronged  effort.  Congress,  in  a  bipartisan  manner, 
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should  express  no  hesitation  in  providing  additional  funding  for  needed  endstrength 
increases  with  requisite  operational  costs. 

As  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Peter  Schoomaker  stated  in  remarks  at  the  AUSA 
Eisenhower  Luncheon  on  7  October,  "We  are,  in  fact,  an  Army  at  war  .  .  .  we  must 
continue  to  simultaneously  press  ahead  with  both  our  transformational  efforts  on  a 
broad  scale,  and  our  operational  commitment." 

The  Army  is  pressing  ahead  toward  a  modular,  capabilities-based  unit  design 
within  joint  networks  and  enabled  by  a  joint  and  expeditionary  mindset.  It  is  moving 
toward: 

•  Being  lighter,  faster,  more  flexible,  more  strategically  agile; 

•  Bringing  forward  technology  into  the  current  force; 

•  Transforming  units  returning  from  Iraq: 

•  3^*^  Infantry  Division,  lOlst  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault); 

•  five  vice  three  brigades; 

•  brigade  combat  teams  as  the  key  formation; 

•  Making  the  heavy  force  more  useful; 

•  Rebalancing  the  mixture  of  active  and  reserve  components; 

•  Rebalancing  within  a  component;  and 

•  Maximizing  dollars  to  the  existing  force. 

While  the  Army  willingly  accepts  and  accomplishes  every  mission,  it  must  have  the 
resources  necessary  to  take  care  of  its  people.  AUSA  sincerely  appreciates 
congressional  support  for  our  Army.  You  have  made  and  are  making  significant 
strides  in  funding  compensation  for  health  care,  retirement,  housing,  future  force 
initiatives  and  the  like.  However,  as  one  wise  legislator  once  said,  "The  time  has  come 
for  Congress  to  ensure  that  our  nation  has  the  military  manpower  that  it  needs  to 
successfully  execute  the  missions  we  ask  our  brave  servicemen  and  women  to 
perform.  We  need  to  ensure  that  the  all-volunteer  force  will  continue  to  work  as  well 
as  it  has  for  the  last  30  years.  That  will  only  happen  if  we  have  enough  people  in 
uniform." 

Thank  you  again  for  allowing  me  to  speak  to  this  Committee  on  behalf  of  the 
more  than  1 10,000  members  of  the  Association  of  the  United  States  Army. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  BARTLETT 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Considering  that  our  military  today  is  roughly  two-thirds  married, 
that  could  have  significant  morale  implications  for  those  spouses  back  home,  and 
could  be  a  relevant  factor  in  recruitment  and  retention.  Do  you  have  the  statistics 
on  what  "many"  means,  and  would  you  comment  on  this  issue. 

Dr.  Chu.  As  of  December  2003,  there  were  approximately  19,000  female  active 
duty  members  deployed  to  U.S.  Central  Command  (CENTCOM)  for  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom  and  Operation  Enduring  Freedom.  This  number  represents  9.5  percent  of 
all  active  duty  personnel  deployed  in  theater.  Central  Command's  Area  of  Respon- 
sibihty  (AOR)  includes  Iraq,  Kuwait,  Qatar,  Bahrain,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Afghani- 
stan. 

For  the  period  March  1,  2003  through  December  9,  2003,  there  appears  to  have 
been  190  active  duty  members  that  were  transferred  from  the  CENTCOM  AOR  with 
a  Patient  Movement  Requests  (evacuation)  Data  associated  with  a  medical  obstetri- 
cal code  or  service.  Of  these  Service  members,  130  were  coded  for  normal  pregnancy 
or  obstetrical  care  and  60  were  coded  for  other  pregnancy  associated  issues,  which 
required  further  evaluation  or  care. 

The  obstetrical  medical  codes  are  fairly  broad  categories  which  coyer  a  range  of 
conditions  related  to  pregnancy  and  which  may  not  reflect  actual  clinical  diagnoses. 
It  is  not  possible  to  determine  from  the  Patient  Movement  Requests  Data  whether 
the  Service  member  was  pregnant  before  being  deployed  or  the  actual  clinical  diag- 


QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  CALVERT 

Mr.  Calvert.  How  are  we  managing  the  MiUtary  PoUce  battalions  and  maximiz- 
ing their  capabilities?  Are  they  helping  train  other  units  that  would  benefit  from 
basic  military  police  skills  while  serving  in  Iraq?  Are  we  using  military  Police  bat- 
talions in  most  synergistic  manner  and  in  conjunction  with  other  units?  What  is  the 
balance  of  active  and  reserve  Military  Police  battalions  and  are  there  enough  Mili- 
tary Police  forces  in  this  world  of  nation-reconstruction?  In  Iraq,  have  the  Military 
Police  operated  autonomously  as  a  unit  or  are  they  integrated  with  other  units  for 


missions? 

General  Pace.  Military  Police  forces  continue  to  be  high  demand  units,  and  there- 
fore are  carefully  managed  to  ensure  optimal  use.  Like  all  joint  military  forces,  we 
tailor  and  assign  in-theater  military  Pohce  forces  to  meet  the  specific  mission  re- 
quirements of  the  combatant  commander.  To  reduce  strain  on  Military  Police  forces 
worldwide,  the  Army  has  mitigated  portions  of  their  global  military  police  require- 
ment, such  as  utilizing  non-Military  Police  assets  for  mission  requirements  that  do 
not  demand  military  police  expertise.  The  Army  has  trained  and  employed  other  "in 
lieu  of  joint  security  forces  and  combat  arms  units  to  conduct  "basic  military  police 
tasks".  Examples  of  these  tasks  include  convoy  security,  route  reconnaissance,  fixed 
point  security,  investigations  and  patrolling.  These  "in  lieu  of  units  have  performed, 
and  continue  to  perform,  exceptionally  well  in  Iraq,  the  United  States,  and  through- 
out the  world.  This  mission  tailoring  will  ensure  that  Military  Police  forces  are 
available  for  future  operations  in  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba  and 
elsewhere. 

While  there  are  no  specific  military  police  skill  training  programs  for  other  US 
forces  in  Iraq,  CJTF-7  has  a  program  whereby  deployed  military  police  units  share 
"lessons  learned"  with  the  other  units  in  theater.  Additionally,  US  military  police 
units  have  successfully  trained  numerous  Iraqi  Police  Forces,  who  are  assuming  a 
greater  role  for  their  own  security. 

Due  to  their  high  demand.  Military  Police  battalions  are  used  in  the  most  syner- 
gistic manner  possible.  All  echelons  of  military  police  are  integrated  with  other  US 
and  coalition  units,  predominately  at  the  company,  platoon  and  squad  level. 

There  are  a  total  of  25  Military  police  battaUons  (combat  support)  in  the  Army 
inventory,  comprised  of  11  active  component,  three  US  Army  Reserve  and  11  Army 
National  Guard  units.  The  Army  is  pursuing  an  initiative  to  add  military  Police  to 
its  force  structure  in  both  the  active  and  reserve  components. 

(339) 
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Military  Police  operate  both  autonomously  and  integrated  with  other  units,  de- 
pending upon  mission  profile  and  requirements. 

Mr.  Calvert.  The  original  Army  rotation  plan  indicates  the  101*^'  Airborne  Divi- 
sion (Airmobile)  will  be  replaced  next  year  with  an  international  division.  United 
Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  1511  was  originally  designed  to  encourage  more 
foreign  force  commitments  to  Iraq,  but  these  have  not  been  forthcoming.  What  is 
the  status  of  recruiting  another  mufti-national  division  for  Iraq? 

General  Pace.  The  U.S.  is  discussing  with  a  number  of  countries  potential  con- 
tributions of  forces  to  the  coalition  in  Iraq.  These  forces  would  not  necessarily  con- 
stitute a  full  third  MND.  We  are  pursuing  discussions  with,  among  others,  Korea, 
Pakistan,  and  Bangladesh. 

Mr.  Calvert.  General  Myers  recently  indicated  that  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  may 
need  to  return  to  Iraq  in  February  2004.  This  would  likely  mean  the  return  of  the 
l-"'  Marine  Division  to  Iraq  less  than  a  year  after  it  departed.  Why  is  the  Depart- 
ment considering  redeploying  the  Marines  to  Iraq? 

General  Pace.  Operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM  is  a  joint  operation  utilizing  forces 
from  all  the  Services.  In  addition  to  sustaining  global  operations,  our  greatest  chal- 
lenge is  the  reconstitution  of  forces  employed  in  support  of  Operations  IRAQI  FREE- 
DOM, ENDURING  FREEDOM  and  NOBLE  EAGLE.  This  occurs  by  re-establishing 
unit  deployment  rotations,  exercise  and  training  schedules,  and  allowing  for  needed 
maintenance  and  recovery.  After  careful  consideration  and  balancing  of  other  global 
commitments  related  to  the  security  environment,  the  Marines  are  being  deployed 
to  Iraq  due  to  their  ability  to  provide  unique  skills  as  part  of  a  joint  ground  and 
air  team. 

Mr.  Calvert.  Recently  Gen.  Jumper  was  quoted  in  the  press  as  advocating  a  vig- 
orous look  at  combining  the  functions  from  some  of  the  85  Air  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  Bases  with  the  nearly  60  active  Air  Force  bases.  As  someone  who  rep- 
resents one  of  those  Reserve  bases  I  welcome  Gen.  Jumper's  outside  the  box  think- 
ing and  in  fact  would  encourage  DOD  to  think  even  farther  outside  of  the  box. 

Given  that  location  of  bases  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  Three  R's — Recruitment,  Re- 
tention and  Reserves — I  would  encourage  you  to  think  the  implications  that  the 
coming  BRAG  round  may  have  on  our  ability  to  recruit  and  retain  the  all  important 
Reserve  and  Guard  forces  that  we  rely  on  so  heavily. 

In  fact,  to  get  really  outside  the  box,  I  hope  that  DOD  will  consider  adding  mis- 
sions to  bases  that  are  currently  Reserve  only  bases — even  to  the  point  of  changing 
their  status  to  Active  as  long  as  the  total  number  of  bases  is  reduced  in  the  end. 

If  the  next  round  of  BRAC  will  be  the  big  one,  the  one  that  helps  shape  our  force 
structure  for  the  next  fifty  years,  then  we  should  fully  reconsider  some  of  the  pre- 
vious decisions  for  those  bases  still  operating  as  Reserve  bases  to  see  if  the  force 
structure  is  better  served  with  those  bases  evolving  into  one  of  three  types  of  base: 

a)  A  Reserve  base  with  an  Active  duty  component.  This  would  be  the  mirror 
image  of  the  Reserve  Associate  concept.  This  can  help  to  insure  maximum 
utilization  of  assets  and  training  at  select  Reserve  bases  such  as  March 
Air  Reserve  Base  which  is  slated  to  receive  the  C-17. 

b)  A  Super  Reserve  Base.  This  would  be  one  where  joint  and  tenant  assets 
would  be  welcome  and  could  serve  as  a  model  for  a  continually  transform- 
ing forces. 

c)  A  Base,  which  is  presently  in  Reserve  status,  but  may  be  better,  suited  as 
a  robustly  joint  Active  base. 

General  Pace.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  initiated  the  Base  Realignment  and  Clo- 
sure (BRAC)  2005  process  with  his  Transformation  Through  Base  Realignment  and 
Closure  memorandum  dated  November  15,  2002.  In  this  memo,  the  Secretary  states, 
"BRAC  2005  should  be  the  means  by  which  we  reconfigure  our  current  infrastruc- 
ture into  one  in  which  operational  maximizes  both  warfighting  capability  and  effi- 
ciency." By  creating  joint  organizational  and  basing  solutions,  we  will  facilitate 
multi-service  missions,  reduce  waste,  save  money,  and  free  up  resources  to  recruit 
quality  people,  modernize  equipment  and  infrastructure,  and  develop  the  capabili- 
ties needed  to  meet  21->'  century  threats.  The  Services  and  BRAG  Joint  Cross-Serv- 
ice Groups  are  tasked  to  find  alternative  uses  for  current  facilities  to  ensure  that 
the  U.S.  continues  to  field  the  best  prepared  and  best  equipped  military  in  the 
world.  Key  to  their  analysis  and  of  primary  consideration  will  be  military  value. 
This  will  allow  the  BRAG  teams  to  make  a  profound  contribution  to  transformation 
by  producing  effective  and  efficient  basing  scenarios  for  both  the  active  and  reserve 
.components,  without  negatively  impacting  the  recruiting  and  retention  of  quality 
Service  members  for  both  components.  By  meeting  these  challenges,  BRAC  2005  will 
also  enable  the  military  to  better  match  facilities  to  forces,  meet  the  threats  and 
challenges  of  the  new  century  and  make  the  wisest  use  of  limited  defense  dollars. 
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Dr.  Chu.  Congressman  Calvert  is  correct  in  his  assessment  that  base  location  af- 
fects recruiting  and  retention.  Though  assessments  of  military  value  will  continue 
to  be  the  ultimate  deciding  factor  in  any  decision  regarding  the  realignment  or  clo- 
sure of  Defense  installations,  the  Department  recognizes  and  agrees  that  quality  of 
life  factors,  which  influence  our  ability  to  continue  to  recruit  and  retain  a  first  class 
fighting  force,  must  not  be  overlooked. 

Whether  it  is  the  quality  of  the  local  schools,  the  strength  of  the  spouse  employ- 
ment market,  or  ease  of  access  to  quality  healthcare,  the  Department  acknowledges 
that  the  value  of  a  military  installation  can  be  heavily  impacted,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  by  the  quality  of  the  surrounding  community.  Secretary  Rumsfeld,  in  a 
memorandum  dated  March  20,  2003  reiterated  that  the  BRAC  process  must  "not 
concentrate  on  the  operational  dimension  alone,  but  also  on  how  to  best  improve 
quality  of  life." 

As  an  initiative  separate  fi"om  the  BRAC  process,  DoD  has  undertaken  a  Civilian 
Communities  of  Choice  initiative,  which  seeks  to  recognize  military  friendly  commu- 
nities and  states  which  support  troops  and  families  in  areas  such  as  quality  schools, 
healthcare,  affordable  housing,  and  good  spouse  employment  opportunities.  DoD  is 
working  to  develop  an  objective,  statistical  model  that  will  document  how  civilian 
communities  support  our  military  population  residing  off  the  installation.  The  pro- 
gram will  help  the  Department  to  encourage  military  friendly  states  and  commu- 
nities. Florida  is  one  such  state,  which  is  aggressively  seeking  to  improve  military 
child  education,  spouse  employment  opportunities,  and  access  to  in-state  tuition,  to 
mention  just  a  few. 

The  advantages  of  joint  tenancy  as  expressed  in  the  BRAC  law  are  well  taken. 
As  applicable,  the  Reserve  components  (RC)  will  be  evaluated  along  with  the  Active 
as  part  of  the  overall  BRAC  process.  Historically,  the  RCs  have  been  in  the  forefront 
on  planning  and  executing  joint  construction  projects  and  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
clude them  fi'om  hosting  blended  units  or  other  Services  on  a  Reserve  installation. 
The  Secretary  directed  joint  basing  be  considered  in  his  memorandum  of  November 
2002,  regarding  infrastructure  transformation.  Further,  an  April  2003,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (AT&L)  policy  memorandum  addressed  the  consolidation  or  reloca- 
tion aspects  of  closures  or  realignments.  The  memorandum  states  ".  .  .  DoD  compo- 
nents and  Joint  Cross  Service  Groups  shall  evaluate  opportunities  to  consolidate  or 
relocate  Active  and  Reserve  components  onto  any  base  that  is  retained  in  the  base 
structure. 

Mr.  Cal\^rt.  Secretary  Rumsfeld  recently  reiterated  that  we  do  not  need  more 
U.  S.  forces  in  Iraq.  Can  you  elaborate  on  the  rationale  behind  this  statement? 

Dr.  Chu.  Ultimately,  our  goal  is  to  create  a  new,  successful  Iraq  that  can  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  Arab  and  Muslim  worlds  in  terms  of  modernization,  moderation, 
democracy,  and  economic  well-being.  However,  we  can't  complete  this  significant 
task  without  the  partnership  of  the  Iraqi  people.  Fundamental  to  our  strategy  is 
getting  more  Iraqis  trained  and  equipped  to  provide  security  for  their  own  country. 
Even  as  the  new  Iraqi  security  forces  are  being  trained,  they  can  take  over  some 
tasks,  such  as  fixed  site  security.  Highly  skilled  U.S.  troops  are  not  needed  for  such 
missions  and  can  be  more  effectively  employed  for  other  Iraqi  security  needs  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Also,  in  many  cases,  the  indigenous  forces  enjoy  knowledge 
of  the  terrain,  culture,  and  language  that  can  generate  improved  intelligence,  which 
is  critical  to  all  Coalition  operations. 

The  result  of  transferring  responsibilities  to  the  Iraqis  is  a  more  effective  Coali- 
tion and  an  overall  decrease  in  U.  S.  forces  needed  in  Iraq  once  sufficient  Iraqis  are 
trained.  A  portion  of  the  funds  requested  by  the  President  and  approved  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Fiscal  Year  2004  Supplemental  will  provide  the  Iraqi  people  with  train- 
ing needed  to  assume  these  security  roles. 

Mr.  Calvert.  The  Administration  has  repeatedly  stated  that  it  opposes  increasing 
the  size  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  Given  the  ongoing  commitments  worldwide,  have  you 
reconsidered  this  position? 

Dr.  Chu.  Analysis  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  indicates  that  the  U.  S.  military  has  suffi- 
cient Active  and  Reserve  forces  to  execute  its  assigned  missions.  The  senior  leader- 
ship of  the  Department  of  Defense  is  carefully  considering  the  matter  of  stress  on 
the  force.  We  are  reviewing  some  25-plus  separate  initiatives  to  better  manage  the 
forces  currently  available.  The  unified  view  of  senior  civilian  and  military  leadership 
in  the  Department,  at  this  time,  is  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  pursue  these  avenues 
of  reducing  stress  on  the  force  prior  to  determining  if  additional  end  strength  for 
the  Army  or  any  of  the  Services  is  required. 

Mr.  Calvert.  Earlier  this  year,  Secretary  Rumsfeld  ordered  a  study  on  the  active/ 
reserve  force  structure  mix.  What  was  the  rationale  behind  ordering  that  study? 
Will  it  be  completed  in  time  to  inform  the  Fiscal  Year  2005  defense  budget  submis- 
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sion  in  February?  Are  there  any  preliminary  findings  you  can  share  with  the  com- 
mittee? 

Dr.  Chu.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  undergoing  a  transformation  to  a  more 
responsive,  lethal,  and  agile  force  based  on  capabilities  rather  than  threats.  As  the 
transformation  has  progressed,  it  has  become  evident  that  the  balance  of  capabili- 
ties in  the  Active  and  Reserve  components  is  not  the  best  for  the  future.  There  is 
a  need  for  rebalancing  to  improve  the  responsiveness  of  the  force  and  to  help  ease 
stress  on  units  and  individuals  with  skills  in  high  demand.  The  Global  War  on  Ter- 
rorism, which  began  after  September  11,  2001,  and  has  included  Operations  NOBLE 
EAGLE,  ENDURING  FREEDOM,  and  IRAQI  FREEDOM,  has  accelerated  this  need 
for  change. 

Our  recent  efforts  have  been  built  on  earlier  work.  As  you  may  know,  the  2001 
Quadrennial  Defense  Review  (QDR)  directed  DoD  to  conduct  a  review  of  how  con- 
tributions of  the  Reserve  component  (RC),  in  both  new  and  traditional  roles  and 
missions,  could  enhance  the  capability  of  the  Total  Force.  The  end  result  was  "The 
Review  of  Reserve  Contributions  to  National  Defense,"  published  on  December  20, 
2002,  which  developed  the  foundations  of  actions  the  Department  proposed  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  RC.  Some  of  the  proposals  and  innova- 
tive management  techniques  that  the  review  introduced,  and  the  Secretary  endorsed 
with  his  July  9,  2003,  Rebalancing  Forces  memo  include:  enhanced  use  of  volunteer- 
ism  to  provide  trained,  ready  individual  reservists  and  units  who  can  respond  imme- 
diately without  necessarily  requiring  mobilization;  expanded  use  of  the  concept  of 
reachback  to  reduce  the  footprint  in  theater  through  virtual  connectivity  to  CONUS 
locations;  and  streamlining  the  mobilization  process  to  improve  responsiveness  of 
the  force. 

Our  rebalancing  efforts  also  extend  beyond  the  introduction  of  new  management 
techniques  and  include  the  movement  of  capability  between  and  within  the  Active 
and  Reserve  components.  These  initiatives  include  taking  low  demand  structure  and 
converting  it  to  that  in  high  demand.  In  this  manner,  we  not  only  address  the  im- 
balance between  the  Active  and  Reserve  components,  but  we  also  re-tool  to  meet  the 
evolving  needs  of  the  Department.  These  concepts  for  rebalancing  have  formed  the 
centerpiece  of  ongoing  transformation  efforts  within  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
will  be  addressed  in  the  Fiscal  Year  2005  budget  process. 

Mr.  Calvert.  Some  have  suggested  that  rather  than  increase  the  size  of  the  force 
in  Iraq,  we  need  to  change  the  type  of  forces  there,  employing  more  special  oper- 
ations and  light  infantry  forces  to  conduct  anti-terrorism-type  operations.  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  we  have  the  right  kind  of  forces  in  Iraq,  and  if  not,  what  plans  does  the 
Administration  have  to  change  the  force  mix  in  the  future? 

Dr.  Chu.  The  Joint  Staff  recently  announced  the  rotation  plans  for  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF)  2,  and  there  are  some  changes  to  the  types  of  forces  and  capa- 
bilities from  those  in  OIF  1.  The  Joint  Staff  and  the  Combatant  Commander  devel- 
oped the  rotation  plan  around  the  capabilities  needed  in  theater  as  the  mission  pro- 
gresses. Changes  in  forces  are  to  be  expected  and  are  driven  by  a  number  of  factors 
to  include:  non-Iraqi  coalition  forces,  Iraqi  coalition  forces  contractors,  U.  S.  Active 
and  Reserve  forces,  and  most  of  all,  the  situation  in  theater.  The  force  mix  and  the 
concomitant  capabilities  they  provide  are  based  on  the  current  situation  as  well  as 
future  expectations  and  will  be  adjusted  if  required  in  order  to  give  the  Combatant 
Commander  the  capabilities  needed  to  accomplish  the  mission. 

Mr.  Calvert.  Has  the  operational  tempo  of  the  last  two  years  had  any  impact 
on  retention  or  re-enlistment  rate  of  the  Active  Reserve  and  National  Guard  forces? 

Dr.  Chu.  The  operational  tempo  of  the  last  two  years  has  not  "broken"  retention 
for  any  of  our  Services.  Indeed,  there  was  an  improved  active  duty  retention  trend 
in  Fiscal  Years  2002  and  2003.  but  we  review  this  with  caution  because  the  full  ef- 
fects of  the  stop  loss  programs  are  yet  to  be  felt.  Effects  of  an  improving  economy 
could  increase  pressure  on  our  retention  programs. 

There  are  currently  no  indications  that  operational  tempo  since  September  11, 
2001,  has  negatively  affected  National  Guard  and  Reserve  retention  rates.  As  a 
whole,  the  Reserve  components  have  achieved  their  authorized  end  strength  for  the 
past  two  years,  and  loss  rates,  expressed  in  terms  of  attrition.,  are  below  those  of 
past  years  and  below  programmed  levels.  We  know  that  current  loss  rates,  particu- 
larly in  the  Reserve  components  of  the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps,  are  affected 
by  Service  stop  loss  policies,  and  we  will  closely  monitor  these  rates  over  the  next 
year  as  large  numbers  of  members  return  from  overseas  rotations  and  complete 
lengthy  tours  of  active  duty. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  LANGEVIN 

Mr.  Langevin.  On  November  5,  2003  during  a  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
Hearing  on  Current  Military  Commitments,  Representative  Langevin  asked  the 
VCJCS  to  describe  the  process  for  tracking  wounded  soldiers  andhow  we  keep  fam- 
ily members  informed. 

"...  it's  not  so  much  that  members  need  to  be  notified.  But  think  about  the  mes- 
sage that  sends  to  the  soldiers  and  their  families,  that  they're  not  being  adequately 
notified,  that  we  can't  give  this  soldier  a  proper  homecoming,  a  welcome  home.  You 
know  what  message  that  sends  to  the  soldiers  and  the  family? 

I  am  not  happy  about  the  situation.  And  I'd  hke  you  to  describe  how  we  track 
and  communicate  with  soldiers  and  their  famihes  about  homecomings  or  Purple 
Heart  awards." 

General  Pace.  It  is  DoD  policy  that  in  the  event  a  military  member  becomes  a 
casualty,  the  next  of  kin  shall  be  notified  as  promptly  as  possible.  The  desires  of 
the  military  member,  expressed  in  his/her  record  of  emergency  data  or  as  expressed 
by  the  member  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  shall  be  honored.  When  the  military  mem- 
ber is  unable  to  make  his/her  wishes  known,  for  example,  when  unconscious,  the 
member's  unit  commander  may  determine  that  official  notification  be  made. 

The  tracking  of  wounded  military  members  begins  in  the  theater  of  operations 
when  medical  care  is  first  obtained.  If  a  member  is  treated  and  released  in  theater, 
then  the  notification  is  left  up  to  the  individual  member,  or  his/her  unit  may  notify 
the  next  of  kin,  at  the  request  of  the  military  member. 

If  the  wounded  military  member's  injuries  are  serious  or  very  serious,  the  initial 
notification  of  the  next  of  kin  by  a  uniformed  representative  of  the  member's  Mili- 
tary Service  is  encouraged;  otherwise,  telephonic  communication  shall  be  used. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  military  member's  Military  Service  (i.e..  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Marines,  or  Coast  Guard)  to  make  the  initial  and  follow-on  notification. 
DoD  poUcy  does  not  differentiate  between  active,  guard  or  reserve  components.  Each 
Military  Service  has  developed  Casualty  Assistance  programs  to  manage  casualty 
services  and  notification. 


QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  COOPER 

Mr.  Cooper.  About  how  many  units  are  expected  to  be  converted  to  MP  duties 
across  the  country?  Converted  from  artillery  or  other  skills  to  MPs? 

General  Pace.  Based  upon  an  Army  update  on  December  8,  2003,  fifteen  artillery 
units  and  two  transportation  units  are  converting  for  up  to  two  years,  and  one  addi- 
tional unit  is  converting  permanently  to  MPs  for  a  total  of  eighteen. 


UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  SECURITY  STRATEGY 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  DC,  Wednesday,  November  19,  2003. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2:45  p.m.,  in  room  2118, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Duncan  Hunter  (chairman  of 
the  committee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  CALIFORNIA,  CHAIRMAN,  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Today  the 
committee  will  review  the  U.S.  National  Security  Strategy,  the 
blueprint  for  executing  the  first  and  most  fundamental  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government:  The  defense  of  our  Nation.  The 
Goldwater  Nichols  Act  of  1986  requires  a  president  of  the  United 
States  to  produce  a  national  security  strategy  and  release  it  as  a 
public  document.  The  current  national  security  strategy  delivered 
1  year  to  the  month  after  the  terrorist  attacks  of  September  11  re- 
flects that  day's  impact  on  the  United  States  and  the  international 
security  environment. 

The  new  strategy  makes  a  clear  break  from  the  realities  of  the 
Cold  War  superpower  standoff  The  United  States,  the  strategy  ob- 
serves, is  unlikely  to  face  a  true  peer  competitor  in  the  near  future. 
Instead,  the  2002  strategy  recognizes  that  our  greatest  challenges 
are  likely  to  come  from  failed  states  and  shadowy  terrorist  net- 
works that  seek  to  use  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD)  to  af- 
fect large  scale  casualties.  The  nexus  between  these  actors  and  the 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  represents  a  grave 
danger  to  the  United  States  itself 

To  fight  this  imminent  threat,  the  National  Security  Strategy 
aims  to  build  a  balance  of  power  that  favors  freedom  and,  ulti- 
mately, a  larger  community  of  democracies  with  common  values. 
This  goal  requires  the  United  States  to  counter  terror  and  tyranny 
away  from  America's  shores.  It  also  calls  on  the  reliance  of  strong 
coalitions  of  the  willing  with  other  countries  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
liferation of  liberty,  not  destruction. 

Today  we  will  hear  from  two  well-known  strategists  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  world  of  foreign  and  defense  policy. 
We  have  with  us  the  Honorable  Jean  Kirkpatrick— she  is  some- 
what delayed,  but  will  be  here  shortly— Senior  Fellow  and  Director 
of  Foreign  and  Defense  Policy  Studies  at  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute,  as  well  as  a  former  U.S.  Permanent  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations.  And  also  with  us,  we  are  very  honored  to  have 
the    Honorable    Sandy    Berger,    Chairman    of   Stonebridge    Inter- 
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national  and  a  former  National  Security  Advisor  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  So  I  want  to  thank  you,  Sandy,  and  I  know 
Jean  will  be  here  shortly.  We  appreciate  your  taking  time  from  a 
very  busy  schedule  to  make  yourself  available  for  the  committee. 

And  before  we  begin,  I  would  like  to  recognize  my  partner,  the 
committee's  ranking  Democrat,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr. 
Skelton,  for  any  remarks  he  might  want  to  make. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hunter  can  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix on  page  389.1 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  IKE  SKELTON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  MISSOURI,  RANKING  MEMBER,  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  and  thank  you  for  hav- 
ing this  hearing.  Mr.  Berger,  I  know  how  difficult  it  was  for  you 
to  be  here.  We  are  especially  grateful  for  you  to  be  with  us  and 
share  your  thoughts  with  us  on  this  very  important  subject,  and  we 
look  forward  to  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick;  I  think  she  will  be  here 
momentarily.  We  look  forward  to  her  joining  us. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hearing  is  not  just  about  Iraq.  It  occurs 
against  the  background  of  that  conflict  and  the  violence  there  has 
continued  particularly  in  the  recent  weeks.  But  there  remains  a 
substantial  debate  about  whether  the  decision  to  go  to  war  in  Iraq 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  poor  or  selective  intelligence.  But  regard- 
less of  the  answer  to  that  question,  we  are  there.  We  are  there 
now.  We  can't  unring  that  bell.  And  failure  is  not  an  option. 

So  we  are  left  with  two  questions:  First,  how  can  we  achieve  vic- 
tory in  Iraq;  and  second,  and  more  difficult,  the  second  question  is, 
can  we  re-establish  a  strong  international  strategic  stand?  Failure 
to  answer  each  of  these  questions  puts  our  nation  frankly  in  jeop- 
ardy, and  I  hope  the  witnesses  today  will  give  us  their  best  judg- 
ment and  thoughts  on  these  issues.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Skelton  can  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix on  page  392.] 

The  Cplajrman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  And  once  again,  Mr. 
Berger,  thank  you  for  taking  time  from  a  very  busy  schedule  to  be 
with  us  today.  And  the  floor  is  yours,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  SANDY  R.  BERGER,  CHAIRMAN,  STONEBRIDGE 

INTERNATIONAL 

Mr.  Berger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Skelton, 
members  of  the  committee.  I  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  talk 
about  the  Administration's  National  Security  Strategy.  One  year 
and  one  war  since  its  release.  After  the  strategy  was  published  in 
September  2002,  commentators  described  it  as  everything  from 
quote,  "a  truly  eloquent,  comprehensive,  intellectually  cohesive  and 
groundbreaking  definition  of  a  strategy  for  the  21st  century,"  to, 
and  I  quote,  "a  declaration  of  war  against  the  world." 

Let  me  offer  a  perspective  that  falls  between  those  two  extremes. 
In  some  respects.  President  Bush's  strategy  is  similar  to  those  of 
previous  administrations.  In  emphasizing  goals  such  as  encourag- 
ing free  and  open  societies,  combatting  the  net  of  terrorists  and 
rogue  nations,  working  closely  with  allies  and  friends,  it  is  at  least 
rhetorically  consistent  with  the  values  of  past  administrations. 
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But  in  other  respects,  the  document  reflects  a  different  America, 
in  a  dramatically  different  national  security  environment  m  the 
wake  of  9/11.  And  so,  it  should.  The  war  on  terrorism  and  the  dan- 
ger of  terrorists  gaining  weapons  of  mass  destruction  have  become 
our  central  strategic  objective.  In  al  Qaeda  and  other  anti-Amer- 
ican jihadists,  we  face  a  mortal  enemy.  Whatever  grievances  they 
exploit  do  not  diminish  the  imperative  of  destroymg  them  before 
they  destroy  us.  And  as  the  President  has  also  said,  we  must  keep 
the  world's  deadliest  weapons  out  of  its  most  dangerous  hands. 

Yet,  deterrence  will  not  work  against  suicide  bombers  who  be- 
lieve they  answer  only  to  their  God.  The  administration  is  right  to 
underscore  the  need  for  active  robust  U.S.  leadership  in  the  world. 
But  I  believe  their  vision  of  American  leadership  is  dangerously 
hmited.  Yes,  the  confident  use  of  military  power  sometimes  is  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  threats  we  face.  It  is  not,  however,  self  justify- 
ing, or  sufficient  to  assure  our  security.  And  today  I  think  we  are 
seeing  around  the  world  a  backlash  from  a  policy  that  assumes 
that  the  example  of  our  power  is  mightier  than  the  power  of  our 
example.  We  see  it  in  foreign  leaders  in,  frankly,  countries  being 
elected  on  the  anti-American  platforms,  in  our  difficulty  rallying 
assistance  for  the  Iraq  war  and  its  aftermath,  in  the  polls  showing 
plummeting  admiration  for  America  in  much  of  the  world. 

Critics  have  raised  a  number  of  concerns  about  the  administra- 
tion's national  security  strategy.  I  want  to  focus  on  one,  its  ele- 
vation of  preemptive  military  action  to  a  defining  doctrine  of  Amer- 
ican strategic  pohcy.  Certainly,  every  U.S.  president  reserves  the 
right  to  act  preemptively  in  unique  circumstances  of  danger.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  acted  preemptively  to  strike  al  Qaeda  camps  in  Af- 
ghanistan where  we  believed  Osama  bin  Laden  was  gathering  to 
plan  further  an  action  on  U.S.  interests.  But  I  believe  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration's decision  to  elevate  preemption  from  an  option  every 
president  reserves  to  a  central  doctrine  of  American  policy  is  mis- 
guided. 

I  believe  this  doctrine  of  preemption  exacerbates  rather  than  al- 
leviates instability  and  proliferation  and  in  so  doing,  may  make 
America  less  secure,  not  more.  First,  the  National  Security  Strat- 
egy says  other  nations  should  not  use  preemption  as  a  pretext  for 
aggression.  But  why  should  we  expect  others  to  cede  this  right  to 
us  alone?  The  more  America  embraces  and  endorses  a  policy  of 
striking  first,  the  greater  justification  we  give  other  nations  and 
dangerous  regions  like  the  Middle  East  or  South  Asia  to  use  it  as 
a  pretext  for  attacking  their  own  enemies.  Second,  let's  consider 
the  operational  realities.  The  strategy  declares  that,  quote,  "we 
must  adapt  the  concept  of  imminent  threat  to  the  capabilities  and 
objectives  of  today's  adversaries."  But  that  requires  a  sophisticated 
understanding  of  what  those  capabilities  and  objectives  actually 
are. 

Today,  the  failure  to  locate  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  Iraq 
points  out  how  illusive  indisputable  intelligence  can  be.  It  brings 
to  mind  Will  Rogers  remark  that  it's  not  what  we  don't  know  that 
hurts,  it's  what  we  know  that  ain't  so.  America  cannot  afford  to  be 
perceived  as  pursuing  a  policy  of  shoot  now,  ask  questions  later. 
Our  credibility  and  authority  will  be  completely  destroyed. 
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Finally,  I  believe  a  preemption  doctrine  can  be  counter- 
productive, even  in  terms  of  counterproliferation.  In  the  name  of 
deterring  nations  from  going  nuclear,  in  particular.  North  Korea 
and  Iran,  we  actually  may  be  driving  them  to  accelerate  their  nu- 
clear program,  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  Saddam's  mistake  was 
not  getting  his  nuclear  weapons  fast  enough.  Paradoxically,  the 
more  we  threaten  preemptive  mihtary  action  to  stem  WMD' pro- 
liferation, the  more  precarious  our  security  may  become. 

So  what  should  we  do  differently?  Let  me  limit  myself  to  three 
ideas:  First,  we  must  tackle  the  threat  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion more  creatively  and  comprehensively.  North  Korea  and  Iran 
are  serious  problems,  but  they  are  not  the  only  ones.  As  former 
Senator  Sam  Nunn  has  said,  right  now  tons  of  poorly  secured  plu- 
tonium  and  highly  enriched  uranium,  the  raw  materials  of  nuclear 
terrorism  are  spread  around  the  world.  We  thought  we  knew  what 
Saddam  Hussein  had. 

Well,  we  do  know  what  the  former  Soviet  Union  has,  more  than 
120  metric  tons  of  fissile  materials  still  waiting  for  security  up- 
grades, enough  to  build  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  only  takes  one.  We  need  a  systematic  counterproliferation 
pohcy  that  deploys  all  the  tools  we  have.  Better  intelligence,  smart- 
er export  controls,  covert  action,  focused  missile  defense,  a  dra- 
matic expansion  of  cooperative  threat  reduction  programs,  deter- 
rence and  the  option  of  military  action. 

Second,  we  need  to  build  our  alliances  and  view  them  as  an 
asset,  not  a  liability.  Coalitions  of  the  willing  appear  to  have  be- 
come a  substitute  for  enduring  alliances.  Such  coalitions  sometimes 
are  necessary.  But  they  are  no  substitute  for  established  alliances 
where  regular  contact  builds  a  common  perception  of  the  dangers 
we  all  face.  Of  course,  partnerships  must  be  reciprocal.  Our  alHes 
must  do  their  part  rather  than  define  their  role  in  terms  of  con- 
straining our  actions. 

But  we  should  all  be  clear.  We  only  strengthen  our  enemies 
when  we  divide  ourselves.  Finally,  we  must  be  unrelenting  in  meet- 
ing the  central  challenge  of  our  time,  the  fight  against  terrorist  en- 
emies. The  first  dimension  of  that  fight  is  offense.  To  organize  our- 
selves for  the  long-term  from  further  reform  of  our  intelligence  ap- 
paratus to  focusing  on  the  military  strategy,  forces  and  technology 
that  can  better  enable  us  to  defeat  this  enemy.  The  second  dimen- 
sion is  defense,  dramatically  accelerating  efforts  at  home,  on  Home- 
land Security  from  cyber  to  cargo  safety. 

But  there  is  a  critical  third  dimension,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  war 
again  terrorism  that  I  believe  we  have  neglected,  and  it  goes  be- 
yond offense  and  defense.  The  President  has  said  that  the  front 
line  of  the  war  on  terrorism  now  is  Baghdad.  I  respectfully  dis- 
agree. The  front  line  of  the  war  on  terrorism  today  is  where  we  are. 
Particularly  in  places  where  people  don't  want  us  to  be.  And  if  that 
is  true,  it  is  essential  that  we  define  who  we  are  in  ways  that  iso- 
late the  extremists,  not  ourselves. 

We  cannot  destroy  every  potential  terrorist.  But  we  can,  over 
time,  reduce  the  anti  American  hostility  they  exploit.  Particularly 
at  a  time  when  we  are  using  the  hard  edge  of  our  power  to  protect 
ourselves,  we  must  also  lead  in  a  broader  agenda  of  shared  well- 
being,  energetically  working  for  peace,  staying  at  the  table  rather 
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than  turning  our  backs  on  international  agreements  that  matter 
deeply  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  helping  to  narrow  the  gap  between 
rich  and  poor  nations,  working  to  solve  environmental  challenges. 

It  is  these  kinds  of  efforts  that  earn  us  the  moral  authority  on 
which  our  influence  depends.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  is 
at  the  pinnacle  of  our  power.  We  saw  that  in  the  awesome  military 
campaign  in  Iraq.  We  should  never  apologize  for  our  power.  It  has 
far  more  often  been  harnessed  to  good  than  to  ill.  But  power  with- 
out moral  authority  does  not  translate  into  influence.  Moral  au- 
thority derives  from  things  different  from  our  power,  what  we 
stand  for,  how  we  treat  others,  whether  we  lead  across  a  broad 
shared  agenda.  We  must  offer  the  world  a  positive  vision,  one  to 
which  nations  who  share  our  values  can  join  their  strength.  It  is 
not  enough  for  a  great  power  to  be  defined  by  what  we  are  against. 
To  lead  in  the  global  age,  we  must  show  the  world  what  America 
is  for.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad  to  take  your 
questions  at  the  end  of  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick's  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Berger,  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
statement. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Berger  can  be  found  m  the  Ap- 
pendix on  page  398.] 

The  Chairman.  And  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick,  thank  you  for 
being  with  us.  We  appreciate  your  presence,  as  well.  And  the  floor 
is  yours. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JEANE  J.  KIRKPATRICK,  SENIOR  FEL- 
LOW AND  DIRECTOR  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DEFENSE  POLICY 
STUDIES,  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE  INSTITUTE 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  And  great  to  see  you  again. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  Thank  you.  It  is  good  to  be  here.  Appreciate 
you  inviting  me. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  might  want  to  bring  that  mic  up  a  little 
closer  there. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  Thank  you.  What  I  want  to  speak  about,  obvi- 
ously, is  the  growth  of  terrorism  and  the  vulnerabilities  to  which 
we  are  today  subject  and  what  we  might  do  about  them.  We  all 
know,  as — because  we  all  experienced  on  September  11  that  the 
threat  to  Americans  is  here  and  now.  It  is  not  at  some  future  time, 
not  some  remote  possibility.  It  is  here  and  now.  And  it  has  ex- 
panded greatly  and  it  continues  to  expand  greatly.  Terrorism,  I 
think,  began  its  rapid  growth  in  the  1970's.  And  it  was  growing 
rapidly  at  the  time  that  President  Reagan  was  inaugurated  and 
that  I  joined  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  Reagan  term,  the  Reagan 
years. 

The  early  successes  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO)  were  critical,  actually,  in  the  establishment  of  the  inter- 
national terrorism,  particularly  in  hijacking  of  international  air- 
liners and  the  use  of  hijacking  as  a  kind  of  weapon  of  terror.  It  was 
new  then.  And  we  all  know,  and  it  is  old  today  unfortunately.  Ev- 
eryone remembers  the  hijacking  of  TWA  847  and  of  Pan  Am  103 
and  of  the  Achille  Lauro  and  all  of  the  people  who  were  killed  in 
those  hijackings.  Those  acts  of  terrorism  were,  for  the  most  part, 
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carried  out  by  the  PLO  and  groups  of  the  PLO.  And  they  were  rel- 
atively primitive  by  contemporary  standards  of  terrorist  activities. 

In  fact,  we  all  know  the  increased  capacities  have  been  developed 
on  the  part  of  terrorists.  Not  only  their  skill  with— in  hijacking 
planes  and  in  utilizing  planes  themselves  as  weapons,  but  of 
course,  in  the  use  of  electrical  and  biological  and  nuclear  powers. 
And  we  are  much  more  vulnerable  than  we  ever  have  been. 

I  like  Sandy  Berger's  line  that  terrorism,  the  front  line  of  terror- 
ism IS  where  we  are.  That  is,  I  think,  absolutely  correct.  And  we 
are,  I  think,  very  much  aware  of  the— not  only  our  increasing  vul- 
nerability but  the  terrorists  increasing  capacity  to  do  harm.  That 
capacity  has  been  illustrated  so  many  times  that  we  are  all  famil- 
iar with  it.  It  was  illustrated  in  the  bombings  of  our  embassies  in 
Africa.  It  was  illustrated  in  the  attacks  on  international  aid  work- 
ers much  more  recently  in  Afghanistan  and  in  Iraq,  illustrated  in 
murder  of  Americans  and  our  allies  and  our  friends.  It  is  illus- 
trated across  many  borders  and  illustrated  in  targeting  many  peo- 
ple from  many  different  countries.  Most  of  the  people  that  terror- 
ists target  have  been  unknown  to  us,  and  the  manners  in  which 
they  have  arrived  in  the  United  States  is  often  unknown  to  us. 

Our  intelligence  needs  have  increased  dramatically.  Geometri- 
cally alongside  our  growing  vulnerabilities,  and  I  think  that  is  not 
hkely— we  are  not  likely  to  solve  the  problem  of  our  increasing 
vulnerabilities  very  soon,  because  they  are  a  consequence  of  our 
open  borders  and  our  habits  of  free  movement  and  our  relatively 
casual  border  security.  Although  we  are  trying— we  have  worked  on 
changing  all  of  that,  I  think  we  are  not  going  to  change  it  too  soon 
frankly,  or  solve  those  problems  too  soon,  because  our  habits  of 
easy  entrance  and  egress  are  very  deeply  set  in  our  culture  and  in 
our  own  patterns  of  behavior. 

Our  intelligence  needs  have  increased  geometrically  alongside 
our  growing  vulnerabilities.  Our  imagination  about  the  uses  of  ter- 
rorism in  attacks  on  Americans,  I  think,  has  increased.  I  think  that 
we  have  had  a  real  problem,  frankly,  in  believing  in  our  vulner- 
ability to  terrorist  attacks.  I  thought  quite  a  lot  about  the  fact  that 
in  the  Reagan  years,  where  we  were  very  concerned  about  ques- 
tions of  security,  we  did  not  really  formulate  in  a  way  that  I  re- 
member today  an  effective  adequate  conception  of  terrorism  as  a 
major  strategic  threat  to  the  United  States.  We  were  too— you 
know,  we  were  focused  principally  on  the  Soviet  Union  in  those 
years.  And  we  understood  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  itself  engag- 
ing in  training  and  equipping  some  terrorist  operations,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  PLO  and  some  of  the  other  Arab  groups.  But  we 
didn't  conceive  of  the  terrorism  as  a  major  strategic  problem. 

And  I  think  that  was  just  a  matter  of  habit,  really,  and  of  habit- 
ual ways  of  thinking  about  danger  and  about  vulnerability.  I  think 
that  it  was  difficult  for  us  to  accept  and  believe  in  the  reahty,  if 
you  will,  of  the  Oklahoma  City's  bomber  and  bombing.  That  seemed 
almost  unbelievable  to  me  anyway.  That  there  should  be— an 
American  terrorist  would  commit  such  an  act  was  not  easy  for  me 
to  really  accept.  Maybe  that  is  because  I  am  an  Oklahoman.  I  don't 
know.  But  I  found  it  difficult  to  believe.  I  think  that  the— many  of 
the  threats  against  Americans  today  are  also  somewhat  difficult  to 
believe.  Although  we  are— and  by  now,  have  had  plenty  of  experi- 
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ence  with  the  mix  of  fanaticism  and  intolerance  and  violence  that 
accompany  terrorist  attacks  and  terrorist  behavior  and  thrive  in 
the  states  that  sponsor  terrorism  and  give  refuge  to  terrorists. 

I  don't  think  we  have  been  quick  to  understand  the  terrorist 
threat  and  I  do  believe  that  it  is,  above  all,  because  our  habits  have 
inclined  us  to  reject  this  pattern  of  behavior  as  a  reality  in  our 
midst,  defining  our  environment. 

In  the  years  since  the  Iranian  revolution,  we  have  understood 
that  there  are  states  such  as  Iran  which  have  sponsored  and 
equipped  and  assisted  in  a  variety  of  ways  groups  of  terrorists.  I 
have  personally  studied  Hamas  and  Hezbollah  on  various  occasions 
and  I  know  they  are  very  dangerous  groups  and  they  do — yes,  they 
are  speciaHsts  in  murder.  And  I  think  that  as  specialists  in  mur- 
der, we  need  to  be  very  alert  and  we  need  to  be  mobilized.  We  have 
understood  that  they  are  linked  to  terrorist  states.  We  have  under- 
stood that  Osama  bin  Laden,  for  example,  takes  us  as  his  principal 
target  and  tells  us  again  and  again  and  again  that  he  will  not  only 
kill  Americans  whenever  and  wherever  he  has  the  chance,  but  that 
he  will  recommend  to  all  of  his  followers  to  kill  Americans  and  her 
allies,  civilian  and  military,  I  am  quoting  now,  "in  any  country  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  do  it  in  order  to  liberate  the  Muslim  peoples 
and  their  mosques  and  Mecca  from  their  grip"— from  the  grip  of 
the  Americans. 

Today  we  believe  that  Osama  bin  Laden  was  the  mastermind  of 
the  ambush  that  killed  19  Americans  in  Somalia.  And  we  didn't 
know  that  at  the  time.  I  doubt  if  anyone  seriously  investigated  that 
possibility  at  the  time.  Maybe  someone  did.  But  certainly,  it  was 
not  generally  discussed  at  the  time.  We  know  now  that  he  was  in- 
volved or  probably  involved — we  think  he  was  involved  in  the 
Khobar  Towers  attack  that  killed  17  U.S.  servicemen.  And  we 
know,  certainly,  that  he  was  involved  probably  as  the  mastermind 
in  both  the  first  and  the  last  Twin  Towers  bombings  and,  of  course, 
in  the  attack  on  the  Pentagon.  We  know  that  our  intelligence  ca- 
pacities, in  assessing  all  these  attacks  on  Americans,  has  been  in- 
adequate. We  have  not  been  able  to  predict  and  we  have  not  been 
able,  in  many  cases,  to  respond  adequately  to  capture  the  perpetra- 
tors. 

We  haven't  been  able  to  capture  Osama  bin  Laden  any  more 
than  we  have  been  able  to  capture  Saddam  Hussein.  Our  intel- 
ligence is  not  adequate  to  the  threats  with  which  we  deal,  with 
which  we  are  confronted.  I  believe  that  the  first  priority  in  protect- 
ing ourselves  must  be,  as  I  think  the  Congress  has  said  several 
times  by  now,  the  mobilization  of  a  more  effective  intelligence  oper- 
ation than  we  now  have.  And  it  must  include  human  intelligence 
as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of  appropriate  intelligence.  We  must,  I 
think,  engage  in  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  dangers  that  we  con- 
front. I  still  believe  we  need  a  good  missile  defense,  because  we 
will,  I  feel  sure,  some  day  before  too  long,  confront  missiles  headed 
at  us  here  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  at  our  servicemen  in 
other  places  where  they  may  be. 

I  believe  that  the  terrorists  have  made  it  necessary  for  us  to 
enact  such  bills  as  the  PATRIOT  Act  and  engage  in  such  practices 
as  surveillance,  which  we  have  always  been  reluctant  to  do  and 
quite  reasonably  so,  I  think.  But  I  believe  that  today  we  know  we 
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must  defend  ourselves  against  some  very  murderous,  very  highly 
motivated  enemies  who  are  determined  to  destroy  us. 

I  think  on  the  question  of  preemption,  I  have  thought  quite  a  bit 
about  preemption  and  I  believe  that  it  is  difficult  often  to  distin- 
guish preemption  from  defense.  Obviously,  no  one  is  against— no 
reasonable  person,  no  sensible  person  is  against  any  country,  cer- 
tainly including  our  own,  defending  itself  against  an  expected  or  a 
potential  or  a  probable  attack,  and  I  think  we  need  to  be  clear 
about  that  and  we  need  to  be  clear,  just  as  we  need  to  defend  our- 
selves, we  need  to  be  clear  that  we  should  defend  ourselves  and  we 
should  make  clear  to  other  countries  and  people  that  we  will  de- 
fend ourselves. 

You  know,  if  that  requires  defending  ourselves  before  we  are  at- 
tacked, then  that  seems  to  me  simply  a  question  of  tactics,  not  a 
question  of  morality  or  even  desirability.  It  is  simply  a  necessity  if 
we  are  about  to  be  attacked.  I  don't  really  understand  the  reason 
that  preemption,  so  conceived,  has  gotten  a  bad  name  because  pre- 
emption so  conceived  as  defense  is  only  common  sense.  And  it  is, 
I  would  repeat,  inconceivable  that  anyone  should  argue  that  we 
should  not  engage  in  such  defense,  self-defense.  And  I  suppose  we 
will.  And  I  believe  that  we  will.  You  know,  Sandy  has  suggested 
we  should  have  allies,  not  just— not  just  coalitions  of  the  willing, 
but  allies  that  we  can  count  on.  Actually,  I  think  we  do  have  allies 
that  we  can  count  on.  I  think  we  have  seen  some  of  them  in  some 
of  the  coahtions  of  the  willing,  including  the  coalition  of  the  willing 
that  has  been  operative  in  Iraq.  We  see  them  in  the  reliable  stead- 
fast rehabihty  of  the  United  Kingdom  (UK)  and  of  Spain,  which 
has— the  Spanish  prime  minister  and  the  Spanish  government  has 
been  very  staunch,  and  of  Italy.  Those  are  important  NATO  allies. 

We  see  that  kind  of  reliability  in  allies  in  a  good  many  other 
countries.  I  don't  think  we  will  probably  have  allies  whom  we  can 
count  on  to  stand  with  us  at  all  times  and  for  all  occasions  in  all 
situations  in  all  geographical  locations.  But  I  believe  that  we 
should  value  our  allies  and  we  should  make  clear  to  them  how 
much  we  appreciate  them.  And  we  should  also  seek  to  solidify  our 
alliances.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  engage  in  threats  against  any 
country  or  any  people  except  threats  against  those  people  who  are 
committed  to  threatening  us.  And  I  think  that  as  a  democratic 
state,  a  democratic  society  who  believes  in  human  law  and— I  am 
sorry— in  the  rule  of  law  and  in  human  rights,  we  will  continue  to 
live  by  our  own  values  and  seek  to  do  so  in  all  situations  including 
those  that  require  self-defense. 

And  on  that  note,  I  would  simply  end  my  testimony,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  can  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  on  page  394.1 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  And  thank 
you  both  for  very  thoughtful  statements.  Let  me  lead,  going  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  last  subject  that  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  talked 
about  and  Mr.  Berger  talked  about,  which  is  preemption.  Obvi- 
ously, I  think  we  are  all  for  preemption  if  you  define  preemption 
as  being  a  situation  in  which  if  you  take  the  9/11  attacks  on  the 
United  States,  we  were  somehow  able  to  know  about  the  decision 
to  attack  the  U.S.  and  we  were  able  to  take  preemptive  action  to 
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destroy  the  people  who  were  about  ready  to  drive  those  planes  into 
the  Twin  Towers,  I  think,  Mr.  Berger,  you  agree,  you  would  take 
preemptive  action  in  that  situation. 

I  know  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick,  from  her  statement,  would  cer- 
tainly take  it.  I  think  we  all  agree  with  that  aspect  of  preemption, 
and  in  fact,  I  think  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick,  your  statement  that 
it  is  part  and  parcel  of  defense  is  a  very  valid  statement.  Let's  take 
another  one.  Mr.  Begin  decided  to  send  that  package  of  fighter/at- 
tack aircraft  into  the  Osirak  reactor  in  1981  and  destroy  that  reac- 
tor. Our  information,  when  we  took— when  we  took  Iraq  m  1991, 
was  to  the  effect  that,  in  fact,  Saddam  Hussein  did  intend  to  build 
nuclear  weapons,  that  he,  at  that  point,  according  to  the  United 
Nations,  was  about  six  months  away  from  having  one,  and  that— 
and  I  think  we  could  conclude  fairly  strongly  that  that  reactor  was 
devoted  to  those  ends,  that  is  acquiring  a  nuclear  system. 

And  now  I  also  recall  that  after  Mr.  Begin  hit  that  reactor,  many 
of  the  world's  leaders  publicly  deplored  it,  but  privately  they  went 
behind  their  closed  doors  and  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  That  is  a 
situation  that  I  think  we  are  going  to  see  recurring  as  we  enter 
this  new  age  of  what  I  would  call  terrorists  with  high  technology. 
And  that  the  days  of  the  Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules,  where  you 
absorb  the  first  punch  may,  in  fact,  in  many  cases,  be  over.  Indeed, 
if  I  look  at  the  definition  of  deterrence  as  used  during  the  Cold  War 
days,  that  presupposed  a  certain  logic  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  logic  and  an  inclination  toward  self  preservation;  that  is, 
they  knew  that  under  the  MAD  doctrine,  mutually  assured  destruc- 
tion, if  they  threw  the  first  rock  at  us,  they  would  receive  many 
rocks  in  return,  which  would  destroy  them. 

Now  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  enemy  which,  in  some  cases, 
as  you  both  mentioned,  don't  care  if  they  die  or  not,  the  idea  of  of- 
fering a  strong  retaliation  upon  being  hit  first  has  less  importance 
than  it  did  when  we  faced  the  Soviet  Union,  which  we  believed  had 
a  certain  degree  of  logic  in  its  analysis  and  in  its  thinking  and 
would  not  risk  destruction.  So  I  guess  my  question  to  you  is— and 
I  would  just  ask— let's  just  take  a  real  example.  Striking  the 
Osirak  reactor  in  1981  is,  perhaps,  a  good  example  of  what  we 
might  expect  in  varying  scenarios  in  the  future.  Would  you.  Ambas- 
sador Kirkpatrick,  and  would  you,  Mr.  Berger,  if  you  were  faced 
with  that  situation,  say  we  should  make  that  strike  or  not  make 
that  strike?  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  and  then  we  will  go  to  Mr.  Berger. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  May  I  respond  first.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
recall,  Mr.  Chairman — no  reason  you  should — but  I  was,  in  fact, 
the  person  who  introduced  the  resolution  in  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  which  condemned  Israel  for  having  made  just  that 
strike.  I  introduced  that  resolution  under  clear  and  strict  instruc- 
tions from  my  government,  from  the  President,  quite  specifically.  I 
was— I  will  just  say,  I  did  it.  And  I  will  add  that  I  had  my  doubts 
about  it  personally  at  the  time.  But  anyone  who  has  been  in  gov- 
ernment knows  that  if  you  are  going  to  serve  in  the  government, 
then  you  follow  the  instructions  of  the  President. 

I  will  mention  two  other  facts  about  that  Osirak  reactor.  One,  I 
just  want  to  remind  everybody  that  it  was  France  who  provided  the 
Osirak  reactor  to  Saddam  Hussein  on  that  occasion.  The  Israelis 
were  concerned  not  to  have  casualties  and  they  tried — they  studied 
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the  scene  in  order  to  try  to  identify  a  time  which  they  could  make 
a  strike  without  kilUng  any  people.  And  they  identified  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  There  was  just  one  person  killed  in  that  attack  and  that 
was  a  French  man,  a  French  scientist  who  was  working  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon  on  the  installation  of  the  Osirak  reactor.  That  is  sort 
of  interesting.  I  also  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  Gensa,  which 
some  people  may  know,  in  the  occasion  that  Dick  Cheney,  who  was 
Secretary  of  Defense  at  that  time,  was  speaking  and  when  he  was 
finished  he  was— he  said  that  he  would  like  to  simply  add  how 
often  during  the  Gulf  War  he,  then  Secretary  of  Defense,  thought 
about  how  much  less  dangerous  the  situation  was  for  us  because 
the  Israelis  had  taken  out  that  reactor. 

And  that  was  the  closest  thing  to  an  apology  I  think  that  govern- 
ments ever  get,  that— and  I  don't,  myself,  have  any  question  that 
the  position  of  Israel  at  that  time  with  that  reactor  made  it  pru- 
dent for  them  to  take  out  that  reactor.  That  is  a  personal  view. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Berger. 

Mr.  Berger.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  absolutely  agree  with 
you  that  no  nation  has  to  absorb  the  first  punch  where  they  have 
reliable  information  of  an  eminent  attack,  eminent  strike.  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  disagreement  on  that  proposition.  And  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  testimony,  indeed,  in  1998  we  struck  at  terrorist 
camps  in  Afghanistan  based  upon  the  intelligence  that  we  had  that 
bin  Laden  would  be  there  and  several  hundred  other  al  Qaeda 
operatives.  That  certainly  was  a  preemptive  strike. 

The  Chairman.  Those  were  Tomahawk? 

Mr.  Berger.  Cruise  missiles,  right. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall,  there  were  no  casualties,  or  there 
were  limited  casualties. 

Mr.  Berger.  Well,  there  were  certainly  casualties  in  the  camps, 
yes.  There  were  several  hundred  operatives  killed  according  to  the 
Intelligence  Community.  There  were  no  casualties  here,  but  there 
were  casualties  there.  With  respect  to  something  like  the  Osirak 
attack,  it  may  well  be  that  that  is  an  option  that  has  to  be  taken. 
I  would  only  suggest  that  we  have  a  bunch  of— we  have  a  series 
of  tools  in  our  kit  bag  to  deal  with  proliferation.  And  just  as  we 
are  not  right  now  bombing  the  Iranian  nuclear  facilities  and  we  are 
not  now  bombing  the  North  Korean  facilities,  as  far  as  I  know,  you 
know,  military  action  in  that  situation  ought  to  be  a  last  resort. 
But  I  wouldn't — I  certainly  wouldn't  rule  it  out. 

I  would  say  one  last  thing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  a  dif- 
ference when  you  are  talking  about  deterrence  between  state  actors 
and  stateless  terrorist  groups.  State  actors,  even  Iraq,  even  North 
Korea,  even  Iran,  have  an  address.  And  I  do  think  that  while  deter- 
rence may  be  weaker  with  respect  to  some  of  those  states,  let's  say. 
North  Korea,  I  still  think  that  their  annihilation  is  something  that 
they  take  into  account  when  they  act.  We  are  in  a  very  different 
ball  game  with  these  now  new  global  terrorist  organizations  that 
have  no  address.  And  I  think  that  proactive  action  against — we  call 
it  preemptive,  call  it  proactive  action — against  these  terrorists  cells 
wherever  and  whenever  we  are  able  to  locate  them  is  absolutely 
not  only  appropriate  but  imperative. 

The  Chairman.  Okay.  And  just  one  point  before  I  move  on  to  Mr. 
Skelton.  I  think  that  what  we  have  illustrated  with  this  discussion 
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is  that  it  is  a  question  of  judgment.  Even  a  very  tough  peace 
through  strength,  strong-minded  administration  which  helped, 
which  disassembled  the  Soviet  empire  was  reluctant  to  coun- 
tenance the  Israeli  strike  on  the  Osirak  reactor  as  Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick  just  described.  And  yet,  and  I  remember  vaguely  the 
press  releases  from  various  countries,  including  our  allies,  who  de- 
plored that  action.  And  yet,  the  historic  analysis  has  been  to  the 
effect  that  this  was  probably  a  pretty  good  thing,  and  that  the  evi- 
dence that  we  uncovered  after  we  took  Iraq  was  to  the  effect  that 
Saddam  Hussein  did  intend  to  build  nuclear  systems,  derive  them 
from  that  reactor,  and  yet  Mr.  Begin  was  totally  isolated  when  he 
did  that. 

My  point  is  that  we  are  going  to  enter,  I  think,  mto  some  very 
uncomfortable  situations  where  it  is  going  to— where  our  actions, 
preemptive  actions,  may  be  unpopular  actions,  may  be  actions  that 
don't  invite  any  collaboration  or  partnering  from  our  usual  allies, 
and  yet  in  the  end,  turn  out  to  be  necessary  actions.  And  I  would 
just  ask  you  if  you  don't  agree  with  that  principle.  Understanding 
that  every  situation  is  different,  that  because  of  the  leverage  of 
technology,  this  killing  technology,  sometimes  we  are  going  to  have 
to  act  preemptively  in  situations  where  in  the  days  where  tech- 
nology wasn't  as  deadly,  we  might  have  had  the  luxury  of  waiting 
and  of  assimilating  greater  political  support  from  our  allies  before 
we  acted.  Do  you  agree  with  that  idea? 

Mr.  Berger.  I  do  in  essence,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  do  want  to  add 
one  caveat  here.  What  troubles  me  about  the  National  Security 
Strategy  is  that  it  takes  what  has  been  those  hard  case-by-case  de- 
cisions that  you  are  talking  about,  an  option  the  President  always 
has  in  his  drawer,  if  you  believe  there  is  an  eminent  threat,  and 
it  takes  them  out  of  the  drawer  and  puts  them  up  as  a  flag,  a  ban- 
ner behind  which  America  now  defines  itself.  We  are  "shoot  first, 
ask  later."  and  I  think  it  is  the  elevation  of 

The  Chairman.  Well,  but  this  assumes  that  we  have  information. 
I  mean,  nobody's  saying  we  should  shoot  first  and  ask  later.  I  think 
Mr.  Begin  had  some  pretty  strong  information  when  he  acted  in 
1981. 

Mr.  Berger.  The  only  thing  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
in  terms  of  the  national  security  doctrine  itself,  which  is  where 
we — the  starting  point  for  the  hearing  is  that  we  have  elevated  an 
option  into  a  doctrine.  I  think  in  doing  that  we  have  not  thought 
carefully  about  the  consequences. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  any  comments  on  that? 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  basically  agree  with  the 
statement  that  you  made  concerning  this  question,  this  aspect  of 
the  preemption.  I  think  we  must  be  ready  to  act  when  the  situation 
looks  very  dangerous.  I  mean,  that  is — and  that  has  got  to  be  the 
decision  of  the  President,  I  think.  Any  President  must  take  that  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  an  awesome  responsibility,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  issues  that  need  to 
be  regarded  concerning  the  potential  of  a  preemptive  strike.  The 
first  is  how  good  is  our  intelligence,  and  the  second  is  what  will 
this  do  to  our  credibility  with  our  allies  and  friends.  And  those  are 
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two  balls  that  are  very  difficult  to  keep  in  the  air  at  the  same  time 
Uo  the  two  of  you  have  any  quick  thoughts  on  either  the  intel- 
ligence challenge  or  the  challenge  of  bolstering  our  friendship  about 
allies  in  light  of  the  potential  strike? 

Mr  Berger.  Well,  Congressman,  you  know,  we  obviously  are  all 
now  living  in  the  shadow  of  Iraq  and  what  at  least  to  some  degree 
seems  to  have  been  a  collective  judgment  on  the  part  of  intelhgence 
communities  that  overstated  the  circumstances,  at  least  that  is  a 
good  working  hypothesis  at  this  point.  And  it  should  obviously 
make  us  cautious  about  military  action  unless  we  are  darn  sure 
that  we  know  we  can  prove  what  we  believe  to  be  the  case.  Again 
1  think  in  my  mmd  there  is  a  distinction  between  nation  states  and 
stateless  terrorists.  I  think  that  if  we  have  the  opportunity  to  get 
Osama  bin  Laden,  I  don't  care  where  he  is,  we  ought  to  get  him 
And  so,  the  same  for  his  operatives.  I  don't  think  we  need  to  ask 
anybody  s  permission  to  do  that.  That  is  self-defense.  But  I  think 
when  you  are  talking  about,  for  example,  invasion  of  Iraq  where 
the  eminence  is  less  clear,  I  think  trying  to  get  the  support  of  our 
allies  perhaps  having  done  more  to  try  to  get  the  support  of  our 
allies  would  have  been  beneficial  to  where  we  are  now 
The  Chairman.  Ambassador? 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  Yes,  I  would  only  like  to  say  in  addition  that 
it  wasn  t  perhaps  simply  our  intelligence  agencies  reports  that  may 
have,  at  least  in  retrospect  or  at  least  from  now,  from  what  we 
know  now,  seemed  to  exaggerate  the  danger,  but  it  was  certainly 
^TSfro^J^^T  u  United  Nations  Special  Commission  on  Iraq 
(UNbCOM),  the  U.N.  inspection  team's  reports  seemed  to  exagger- 
ate the  danger.  I  have  looked  at  those  reports  with  some  care  in 
the  period  since  the  Iraq  operation  got  underway,  and  their  reports 
on  Saddam  Hussein's  activities  in  the  development  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  go  at  least  as  far  as  anything  I  have  read  or 
heard  about  our  intelligence  agencies.  There  were  a  lot  of  people 
looking  at  this  situation  and  reaching  conclusions,  virtually  iden- 
tical conclusions  about  Iraq's  activities  and  their  efforts  to  develop 
not  only  chemical,  but  also  biological  and  nuclear,  if  possible,  po- 
tential. As  we  know,  they  were  working  on  the  nuclear  capacity  in 
the  case  of  the  Osirak  reactor. 

I  am  myself  enormously  impressed  with  how  difficult  it  obviously 
is  to  develop  reliable  information  on  the  subject,  how  difficult  it  is 
t?xtS^^^a  P^^^^^<^  judgments  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  of  the 
UNSCOM  teams,  the  U.N.  inspection  teams  on  the  one  hand  and 
our  own  intelligence  agencies  on  the  other.  I  think  we  all  have 
learned  something  about  this. 
The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Hefley. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Well,  it  is  a  tough  deal.  You  know,  if  you  have  got 
a  football  team,  you  study  the  film  and  you  scout  your  opponent 
and  you  try  to  put  together  a  game  plan  that  will  defeat  your  ad- 
versary on  Saturday,  and  that  seems  to  me  what  was  done  in  this 
case— acting  upon  the  very  best  intelligence  that  we  had  at  the 
time.  And  Ambassador,  you  indicated  and  I  think  that  is  very  true, 
we  don't  have  as  good  an  intelligence  mechanism  as  we  need  to' 
particularly  in  that  part  of  the  world.  But  given  the  fact  that  we 
did  have  evidence  that  Saddam  Hussein  had  weapons  of  mass  de- 
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struction  and  used  them  against  neighbors  and  his  own  people, 
that  he  did  have  a  nuclear  program  and  we  have  had  before  us 
here,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  gentleman  who  was — who  came  out  of  the 
nuclear  program  in  Iraq  and  testified  before  this  committee  that, 
yes,  we  were  developing  a  nuclear  program. 

Given  the  fact  that  there  were  12  years  of  thumbmg  his  nose  at 
U.N.  resolutions,  and  the  fact  that— maybe  stronger  than  any  of 
that— the  fact  is  that  knowing  how  that  displeased  us  that  he 
wouldn't  come  clean  if  he  didn't  have  these  things,  why  didn't  he 
come  clean  and  cooperate  with  the  inspectors  and  not  sneak  things 
out  the  back  door  and  all.  But  given  all  these  facts,  what  should 
we  have  done  in  Iraq?  Should  we  have  just  kind  of  gone  on  and 
on?  And  also  the  fact  that  we  knew  he  hated  the  United  States.  We 
felt  there  was  a  connection  between  Saddam  and  al  Qaeda. 

And,  in  fact,  one  member  of  the  Mossad,  right  after  September 
11  he  indicated  without  any  reservation,  oh,  yes,  Saddam  and  al 
Qaeda  are  linked.  That  is  part  of  Saddam's.  And  now  we  seem  to 
have  evidence  that  there  was  a  link  between  the  two  and,  in  fact, 
found  the  largest  terrorist  camp  that  has  ever  been  found  m  the 
world  after  our  troops  went  in  there.  Given  all  of  this,  what  should 
we  have  done?  Did  we  do  the  right  thing  or  should  we  have  exer- 
cised more  restraint  or  what  should  we  have  done? 

Mr.  Berger.  Congressman,  I  will  answer  first  on  this  one.  I  do 
believe  Saddam  Hussein  represented  a  threat  to  the  region  based 
upon  his  history  and  his  capabilities  we  believe  that  he  had  and 
his  intentions,  which  I  think  were  to  dominate  the  region.  So  I 
have  supported  the  regime  change  as  appropriate  objective  of 
American  policy  really  since  the  inspectors  were  thrown  out  in 
1998.  And  I  supported  the  President  in  the  buildup  to  the  invasion. 

And  although  I  am  not  running  for  president,  I  would  have  voted 
yes  on  the  resolution,  even  though  I  don't  have  a  vote.  Having  said 
all  that,  I  think  what  we  did  was— I  think  that  this  was  not  such 
an  eminent  threat,  the  kind  that  the  chairman  is  talking  about 
that  we  could  not  have  taken  the  time  to  do  this  right.  And  I  don't 
think  we  did.  I  don't  think  we  took  the  time  to  build  a  coalition, 
a  true  coalition.  We  had  four  countries  on  the  ground.  We  had,  you 
know,  countries,  most  of  whom,  you  know,  many  of  whom  gave  us 
airspace  and  didn't  shoot  our  planes  down  when  we  went  over  their 
air  space. 

But  the  lack  of  that  coalition  was  not  terribly  important  in  the 
war  because  we  own  the  game  when  it  is  military.  We  don't  own 
the  game  now  that  it  is  trying  to  make  a  peace.  And  I  think  it  is 
unforgivable  that  we  didn't  have  a  plan  for  the  day  after.  Unforgiv- 
able, in  my  judgment.  So  I  was  for  Iraq,  but  I  was  for  doing  it 
right.  And  I  don't  think  we  have  done  it  right. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Any  comment,  Ambassador? 

Dr.  KiRKPATRlCK.  No.  I  would  simply  say  that  I  really  don't  be- 
lieve we  should  ever  go  to  war  until  we  are — except  as  a  last  resort, 
but  if  we — if  it  looks  as  if  it  is  truly  a  last  resort,  before  an  eminent 
attack  on  the  United  States,  then  I  think  we  should  go  to  war.  And 
I  think  this  looked  that  way.  And  I  think  there  was  a  very  great 
deal  of— a  very  great  deal  of  evidence  to  support  the  views  that  it 
looked  like  that  was  that  way,  that  there  wasn't,  in  fact,  danger  of 
an  imminent  attack.  People  don't  talk  much  about  how  dreadful  a 
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man  Saddam  Hussein  was  and  how  violent  a  man  he  was,  how 
many  people  he  had  killed,  for  example,  with  chemical  weapons  as 
he  killed  five  million  Kurds  and  Shiia  after  the  first  Gulf  War. 

So,  he  is  not  a  man  that  you  want  to  give  too  much  of  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  to.  I  found  this  a  very  difficult  situation.  You  know 
I  was  glad  I  wasn't  President,  let's  put  it  that  way.  I  am  often  glad 
I  am  not  President  and  I  was  glad  then  that  I  wasn't  President. 
I  think  there  are  some  dreadfully  difficult  decisions  and  choices 
that  any  President  has  to  make  in  times  like  ours.  And  I  thought 
this  was  a  very  difficult  decision.  You  know,  I  don't— I  thought 
about  it.  I  have  been  working  on  a  book  that  deals  with— partly 
with  the  first  Gulf  War,  and  this  is  one  of  the  subjects.  And  I— 
you  know,  I  was  very  impressed  with  how  long  President  Bush's  fa- 
ther waited  to  take  action  against  Iraq  in  its  period  after  its  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait. 

During  that  period  of  some  months,  five  months  or  so,  there 
was— you  know,  Kuwait  was  devastated  actually.  There  were  many 
people  killed  and  raped  and  tortured  and  kidnapped,  and  that  is 
why,  you  know,  and  while  we  were  testing  out  whatever— well, 
while  we  were  accumulating  allies,  most  of  which  we  never  used' 
most  of  which  were  never  used  in  that  conflict.  And  so,  you  look 
at  that  and  say,  and  I  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  written  in  a  text 
that  I  have  a  draft  of  that  I  thought  that  the  price  for  waiting  that 
long  to  accumulate  that  many  allies  had  been  too  high. 

So  I  think  these  are,  you  know,  intensely  difficult  questions  and 
I  will  not  criticize  the  President  for  this  decision,  these  decisions. 
I  think  that  they  were  sensible  decisions.  I  think  that  we  are  still 
accumulating  evidence,  by  the  way,  on  the  whole  question  of  the 
relationship  between  Saddam  Hussein,  Iraq  and  al  Qaeda,  and  I 
think  that  there  is  quite  a  lot  of  evidence  to  support  that  and  that 
ought  to  be,  you  know,  give  everyone  second  and  third  grounds  for 
second  and  third  kind  of  reflexes  about  their  opinions  about  wheth- 
er it  was  precipitous  or  whether  it  was  prudent. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Spratt. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  both  of  our  wit- 
nesses for  very  complete  and  provocative  statements.  Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick,  you  say  in  your  testimony  an  effective  deterrent  has 
never  been  as  important  to  Americans  as  it  is  today.  And  yet,  it 
kind  of  begs  the  question,  what  kind  of  deterrent?  The  deterrent 
really  doesn't  have  the  same — certainly  it  is  not  the  deterrent  that 
we  came  to  understand  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  years  of 
the  Cold  War.  It  is  a  completely  different  kind  of  deterrent  against 
a  different  kind  of  enemy  all  together.  How  do  we  deter  terrorists? 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  How  would  we  deter  Saddam? 

Mr.  Spratt.  Terrorists. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  Terrorists,  right.  Frankly,  I  don't  think— I 
think  that  is  a  misstatement  in  that  testimony.  I  read  it  myself 
just  as  I  was  coming  in  here.  It  was  done  in  my  office  in  my  ab- 
sence and  I  don't  believe  that  that  is  the  case.  I  agree  with  you  and 
in  your  correction  of  that  statement.  I  don't  really  believe— I  think 
an  effective  deterrent  is  important.  But  I  don't  think  that  it  is  more 
important  than  ever  has  been.  I  believe  that  was  important,  ter- 
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ribly  important  to  have  an  effective  deterrence  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  I  think  it  has  been  important  to  have  an  effective  de- 
terrence with  Saddam  Hussein  as  a  matter  of  fact.  He  would  prob- 
ably have  blown  up  the  world  already  if  we  hadn't— if  we  and  oth- 
ers hadn't  had  an  effective  deterrent. 

But  I  don't  think  that  a  deterrent— the  deterrent  isn't  enough  m 
dealing  with  terrorists  because  terrorists  don't  value  their  own 
lives.  And  they  don't— and  that  is,  I  think,  the  point  that  Mr. 
Berger  was  making  earlier,  about  the  difference  between  terrorist 
groups  and  states.  ,      ,  • 

Dr.  KlKKPATRiCK.  There  are  more  grounds  for  thinking  that  a 
state  has  something  in  its  own  territory  that  it  will  value,  or  some- 
body, whereas  terrorist  groups— I  don't  think  there  is  very  much 
reason  to  believe  that  we  can  deter  terrorist  groups  with  standard 
forms  of  deterrence. 

Mr.  Spratt.  I  take  it  though  that  you  would  advocate  relentless 
pursuit,  crushing  retaliation. 

Dr.  KiRKPATRlCK.  Absolutely  separate.  Did  we  make  a  mistake 
then  about  averting  our  attention,  our  efforts  and  diluting  them 
somewhat  by  going  off  on  this  pursuit  of  Iraq  when  our  real  objec- 
tive at  the  time,  our  number  one  objective,  everyone  would  have 
agreed  was  Osama  bin  Laden,  not  Saddam  Hussein? 

No.  I  really  believe  Saddam  Hussein  was  a  major  target  actually 
and  a  legitimate  major  target. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Do  you  think  the  pursuit  of  Osama  bin  Laden  and 

al  Qaeda  has  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 

Dr.  KiRKPATRlCK.  You  know,  I  don't  know  that,  and  frankly  I 
doubt  if  you  know  it.  I  don't  think  any  of  us  knows  that  for  sure. 
We  can  imagine  it  might  have  been  the  case  or  not  have  been  the 
case,  but  I  don't  think  we  know.  I  think  we  probably  did  everything 
that  it  was  possible  to  do  in  the  pursuit  of  Osama  bin  Laden  at  the 
time  that  we  were  pursuing  him  very  intensively  when  he  was  up 
in  Tora  Bora,  and  I  think  we  should  have  done  everything  that  was 
doable,  but  I  think  we  did  do  everything  that  was  doable.  We  are 
still  doing  it,  I  hope. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Berger,  you  advocate  new  kinds  of  alliances  or 
new  alliances  against  terrorism.  That  is  a  completely  different  alli- 
ance from  the  kinds  of  alliance  we  had  to  contain  the  Soviet  Union. 
What  sort  of  alliance  can  we  strike  that  would  be  effective  against 
terrorists,  both  militarily  effective  and  also  act  as  a  deterrent 
against  terrorist  actions  against  us? 

Mr.  Berger.  Well,  partly.  Congressman,  I  think  that  we  need  to 
define  NATO's  mission  now  clearly  in  terms  of  the  war  against  ter- 
rorism and  counterproliferation.  There  may  also  be  peacekeeping 
missions  that  NATO  needs  to  engage  in,  in  and  around  Europe,  but 
I  would  seek  to  define  NATO's  mission  in  the  post-Communist, 
post-Cold  War  world  now,  clearly  in  terms  of  fighting  against  ter- 
rorism and  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
that  when  after  9/11  NATO  for  the  first  time  invoked  Article  5,  an 
attack  on  one  is  an  attack  on  all,  instead  of  embracing  that  we  es- 
sentially said  thanks  but  no  thanks,  we  will  fight  this  war  by  our- 
selves, and  the  problem  is  we  have  overwhelming  military  power. 
Our  staying  power  right  now  is  more  questionable  than  our  fire- 
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power,  and  when  we  do  this  within  the  context  of  an  aUiance,  it 
seems  to  me  we  may  have  more  staying  power. 

Mr.  Spratt.  I  thank  you  both. 

Mr.  Hefley  [presiding].  Mr.  Hostettler. 

Mr.  Hostettler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  question 
for  both  of  you,  and  that  is  that  there  seems  to  be  a  new  paradigm 
at  play  today;  that  is,  for  example,  a  citizenry  of  a  nation-state  in 
the  case  of  Iraq,  for  example,  is  not  held  responsible  for  the  actions 
of  their  government  leaders.  In  this  case,  a  regime  is  our  enemy, 
Iraq  is  not  our  enemy,  and  that  is  different  in  that  in  World  War 
II,  for  example,  there  was  Nazi  Germany,  there  was  fascist  Italy, 
there  was  imperial  Japan.  We  destroyed  not  only  the  regime  that 
was  in  place,  but,  in  fact,  in  all  three  cases,  and  especially  Japan, 
we  remade  the  culture.  We  destroyed  cities  and  killed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  civilians,  and  as  I  said  earlier,  we  remade  the  civiliza- 
tion in  those  three  countries,  especially  as  I  said  Japan,  coming 
from  a  divine  imperial  leader  to  the  system  they  have  today. 

What  are  the  future  implications,  especially  when  we  see  today 
that  our  men  and  women  continue  to  be  over  in  Iraq  as  we  rebuild 
Iraq  and  once  again  we  do  not  hold  the  people  responsible,  we  hold 
the  regime  responsible.  What  are  future  implications  for  this  new 
paradigm?  And  second,  is  there  a  nation-state  that  is  in  existence 
today  that  is  of  a  concern  to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  that  is  of  the  old  paradigm?  And  that  is — and  with  that 
question,  do  you  think  that  Iraq — when  all  of  this  is  said  and  done, 
will  Iraq  have  their  same  relationship  with  the  United  States  that 
the  relationship  is  with  Germany  today,  Japan  today,  Italy  today 
with  the  United  States? 

Dr.  KiRKPATRlCK.  First  of  all,  I  think  that  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict, but  I  would  note  it  depends  somewhat  on  what  we  do  before 
we  leave  Iraq  and  then  what  the  Iraqis  do.  Those  were  long  occupa- 
tions, don't  forget.  You  don't  have — you  don't  affect  a  culture  with- 
out time  and  a  great  deal  of  effort,  and  both  a  lot  of  time — five 
years,  I  think,  in  the  case  of  Japan,  maybe  more;  a  number  of  years 
in  the  case  of  Germany.  We  stayed,  we  worked,  and  we  succeeded, 
and  we  need  to  bear  in  mind  also  that  certainly  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy  we  were  dealing  with  countries  which  had  in  their 
own  past  some  experience  with  democratic  values  and  democratic 
institutions  in  fact.  Germany  had  the  one  period  of  a  republic,  and 
even  in — and  before  that,  the  government  of  laws,  and  Italy  had 
had  a  period  of  experience  with  democratic  institutions. 

No,  I  don't  think  we  can  say  that  Iraq  has  had  a  period  of  experi- 
ence with  democratic  institutions,  although  let  me  say,  gentlemen, 
if  I  may,  ladies,  my  late  husband  was  invited  along  with  some 
three  or  four  other  American  professors  who  were  concerned  with 
constitutional  law  and  constitutional  matters  just  a  few — a  year  be- 
fore Saddam  Hussein  consolidated  power  in  Iraq,  and  he  was  in- 
vited and  so  were  his  fearful  colleagues.  One  was  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice— not  Chief  Justice,  but  Justice  William  Douglas.  There  was  an- 
other Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  was  on  this  group.  They 
were  invited  to  deliver  lectures  in  the  law  school  in  Baghdad  on 
constitutional  government,  and  Iraq  at  that  time  was  working  real- 
ly quite  hard  on  the  development  of  constitutional  monarchy.  And 
my  husband  and  the  other  Americans  who  participated  in  this  lee- 
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ture  series  were  very,  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  law  school 
faculty  and  also  with  the  students  and  with  their  understanding  of 
the  concepts  of  the  constitutional — you  know,  constitutionalism  and 
constitutional  government  and  so  forth.  So  there  may  be  more  ex- 
perience in  that  before  Saddam  Hussein  than  most  of  us  are  aware 
of  most  of  the  time. 

As  a  political  scientist  I  would  simply  say  that  we  know  that  it 
helps  a  great  deal  in  establishing  a  stable  democracy  if  the  country 
has  had  some  prior  experience  with  democratic  institutions,  and  I 
think  that  we  need  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  that.  There 
were  probably  some  experience  with  democratic  institutions  or  con- 
stitutional institutions  in  the  colonial  period  when  Britain  was  the 
colonial  power,  and  I  think  we  need  to  investigate  this  and  take 
maximum  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Berger.  Congressman,  first  of  all,  those  were  very  provoca- 
tive questions  and  worth  thinking  seriously  about.  Let  me  just  add 
two  observations,  one  with  respect  to  taking  responsibility.  We  are 
obviously  not  going  to  hold  the  Iraqi  people  responsible  for  the  re- 
pressiveness of — repression  of  Saddam  Hussein,  although  we  pre- 
sumably will  hold  senior  Iraqi  leaders.  But  sooner  or  later  the  Iraqi 
people  have  to  take  responsibility  for  security  in  their  country,  and 
I  think  one  of  the  things  that  concerns  me  is  if  it  looks  like  we  are 
heading  for  the  door,  if  it  looks  like  our  exit  strategy  is  exit  as  we 
mission  20,000  Iraqi  security  people  a  week  and  start  talking  about 
drawdowns,  we  are  going  to,  I  think,  make  it  less  likely  that  Iraqis 
will  take  responsibility  for  stopping  Iraqis  who  are  destrojdng  their 
own  future.  So  I  think  ultimately  Iraqis  have  to  take  responsibility 
for  their  future. 

The  second  point  I  would  make,  in  terms  of  what  other  countries 
fit  the  paradigm,  the  problem  it  seems  to  me  with  having  shifted 
the  rationale  post  hoc  on  this  invasion  from  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction to  tyranny  is  there  are  a  lot  of  tyrannical  governments 
around:  North  Korea,  Burma,  Congo,  Zimbabwe,  Cuba,  Belarus, 
some  of  the  Stans.  So  paradigm — if  the  reason  why  we  went  to  war 
is  what  the  President  said  originally,  which  was  to  prevent  Saddam 
Hussein  from  giving  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to  al  Qaeda  so 
that  we  wouldn't  have  a  September  11  two  with  biological  and 
chemical  weapons,  that  was  the  case  he  made  to  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  Now,  the  case  is  we  went  there  to  liberate  the 
Iraqi  people  from  tyranny.  If  that  is  the  rationale,  I  am  not  sure 
how  I  distinguish  in  my  own  mind  why  we  shouldn't  go  invade 
Belarus  or  why  we  shouldn't  intervene  in  the  Congo  where  millions 
of  people  are  being  killed.  It  is  the  problem  with  having — in  my 
judgment,  having  justified  this  war  on  one  term,  and  now  because 
we  have  not  been  able  to  locate  the  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
suggesting  that  really  our  purpose  all  along  was  simply  to  liberate 
the  Iraqi  people.  There  are  a  lot  of  oppressed  people  in  the  world, 
and  I  am  not  sure  how  I  would  answer  your  question  as  to  where 
you  draw  the  line.  If  the  principle  here  is  the  United  States  has 
a  duty  to  liberate  oppressed  people  around  the  world,  I  don't  know 
where  you  draw  that  line.  It  takes  humanitarian  intervention  to  a 
whole  new  plane. 

Mr.  HOSTETTLER.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Meehan. 
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Mr.  Meehan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  to  both 
witnesses.  I  will  say  it  is  refreshing  to  have  people  before  the  com- 
mittee who  aren't  presently  working  for  a  sitting  President  or,  for 
that  matter,  running  for  election  the  next  year  or  the  year  after 
that.  So  I  have  enjoyed  the  candid  testimony  of  both  the  witnesses. 
Mr.  Berger,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  piece  that  you  have 
given  the  committee  from  your  upcoming  book  entitled  "What  We 
Stand  For,"  and  from  my  perspective,  I  think  you  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  when  you  say  that  we  need  to  rebuild  our  international 
alliances  and  treat  them  as  an  asset,  not  a  liability.  And  I  agree 
that  we  should  pursue  our  objectives  more  toward  international  al- 
liances, the  United  Nations,  which  the  United  States  played  a  lead 
role  in  creating  and  which  has  served  our  interests  well  over  60 
years. 

How  do  you  think  the  United  States  could  best  go  about  repair- 
ing its  relations  with  the  international  community  after,  I  think  we 
would  all  agree,  that  relationship  has  been  damaged  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Iraq,  Kyoto  Protocol,  the  International  Criminal  Court?  How 
do  we  go  about  repairing  our  relations— international  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Mr.  Berger.  I  think  it  is  a  combination  of  a  number  of  things. 
Number  one,  it  is  simply  a  question  of  our  posture.  I  don't  mean 
whether  we  stand  up  straight,  but  it  is  our  posture  toward  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Are  we  dismissive  or  are  we  inclusive?  Is  our  attitude 
one  that  you  are  with  us  or  against  us,  or  is  it  rather  that  we  seek 
to  build  coalitions  around  us,  not  coalitions  against  us.  So  part  of 
it  is  a  matter  of  just  our  posture. 

Number  two,  I  do  think  that  we  have— that  NATO  remains  our 
core  alliance.  We  need  to  sharpen  the  new  definition  of  NATO's 
mission  and  agree  that  this  really  is  to  the  21st  century,  what  stop- 
ping communism  was  to  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century. 

Third,  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  there  are — if  we  want 
others  to  care  about  our  strategic  interests,  we  have  to  care  about 
their  strategic  interests.  So  instead  of  walking  out  of  a  Kyoto  con- 
vention, let's  stay  inside  the  tent  and  negotiate  it  until  we  get  to 
a  situation  in  which  we  believe  we  can  sign  it.  We  have  far  more 
influence  inside  the  tent  trying  to  change  and  alter  and  improve 
these  agi-eements  than  outside.  And  I  would  just  say  as  a  footnote 
we  have  disparaged  treaties,  particularly  the  arms  control  treaties, 
a  great  deal  in  recent  years,  in  the  last  two  years,  and  yet  it  is  the 
nonproliferation  treaty  we  are  now  using  with  Iran  to  try  to  get  it 
to  stop  its  nuclear  progi'am. 

Mr.  Meehan.  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick,  I  understand  that  in  May 
of  2000  you  signed  a  report  entitled  "Ending  Syria's  Occupation  of 
Lebanon:  The  U.S.  Role,"  calling  for  the  possible  use  of  military 
force  to  disarm  Syria  of  its  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  to  end 
its  military  presence  in  Lebanon. 

I  supported  the  resolution  authorizing  force  against  Iraq  and 
probably  because  I  thought  that  the  evidence  that  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  world  and  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple on  Iraq's  weapons  of  mass  destruction  could  pose  an  imminent 
threat.  Now  it  seems  that  we  are  not  so  sure  that  the  intelligence 
was  correct. 
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We  can't  treat  the  idea  of  preemptive  war  lightly  and  we  risk 
ending  up  in  complicated,  difficult  problems  like  the  one  we  are 
facing  in  Iraq.  I  was  wondering,  does  Syria  in  your  view  represent 
a  clear  and  imminent  risk,  and  does  it  warrant  preemptive  attack? 

Dr.  KiRKPATRlCK.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  don't  believe  I  ever  signed 
anything  that  advocated  going  to  war  against  Syria.  I  have  advo- 
cated and  dealt  with  signed  statements  advocating  an  end  to  Syr- 
ia's occupation  basically  of  Lebanon,  which  I  think  is  an  outrage 
and  should  be  ended.  And  I  have  certainly— I  certainly  advocate 
that  myself.  I  think  that  Syria  has  stripped  Lebanon  of  any  kind 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  sovereign  state  and  deprived  it  of  self 
government  basically  and  imposed  what  amounts  to  a  kind  of  a 
public  government.  But  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  thought  that 
Syria  had  seriously  menacing  weapons,  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  ad- 
vocated anybody  going  to  war  with  Syria. 

Mr.  Meehan.  What  could  we  do  to  help  the  people  in  Lebanon? 
In  other  words,  how  would  you  propose  that  the  United  States 

Dr.  KiRKPATRlCK.  Well,  one  thing  I  thought— I  thought  about  this 
when  I  was  in  the  United  Nations  quite  a  bit,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  one  thing  we  could  do  is  talk  about  it.  We  can  talk  about  the 
fact  that  Syria  has  basically  imposed  on  Lebanon  an  occupation, 
which  is  the — it  is  the  longest  occupation  in  that  area  and  it  is  al- 
most never  mentioned.  And  not  only  that,  but  Syria  has  imposed 
a  very  harsh  occupation  in  the  area.  I  was  also  personally  very 
upset  about  the  extent  to  which  Syria  was  providing  access  to 
American  troops  and  American  diplomats  and  journalists  who  were 
being  attacked  by  terrorists  and  killed  often;  that  is,  kidnapped, 
held  hostage,  tortured.  And  what  we  thought  we  knew  was  that 
Syria  was  providing  access  to  terrorists  basically  from — who  were 
entering  Syria  from  Iran,  but  I  thought  we  ought  to  talk  about  it 
at  least.  That  is  really  what  I  advocated,  was  talking  about  it,  and 
that  is  what  I  did  and  that  is  what  I  recommend  to  you  to  do,  too. 

Mr.  Meehan.  Thank  you.  Ambassador. 

Mr.  HOSTETTLER  [presiding].  Thank  the  gentleman.  The  Chair 
recognizes  its  gentlelady  from  New  Mexico,  Mrs.  Wilson. 

Mrs.  Wilson  of  New  Mexico.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr. 
Berger,  you  have  said  something  in  an  answer  to  a  previous  ques- 
tion that  left  me  somewhat  stunned  and  breathless,  I  must  admit, 
coming  from  a  former  National  Security  Adviser,  and  I  wrote  it 
down  because  it  was  just  almost  incomprehensible  to  me  in  the 
light  of  the  last  decade  of  history.  That  is  it  is  in  your  mind  with 
respect  to  Iraq  unforgivable — is  the  word  that  you  used — unforgiv- 
able that  we  didn't  plan  for  the  day  after.  And  what  stunned  me 
about  this  statement  is  that  in  1999  I  was  here  when  the  previous 
administration  authorized  a  limited  air  strike  to  deal  with  a  largely 
humanitarian  crisis  in  Kosovo  where  we  had  had  civil  strife  that 
resulted  in  about  3,000  people  dying  in  the  three  years  leading  up 
to  those  air  strikes.  And  in  the  period  of  time  that  America  was 
conducting  this  air-only  operation  with  a  humanitarian  objective, 
15,000  people  died  and  a  million  more  were  driven  from  their 
homes.  If  it  is  unforgivable  for  this  President  to  have  conducted  the 
operation  that  he  did,  how  do  you  look  yourself  in  the  mirror  when 
you  brush  your  teeth  in  the  morning  given  what  happened  in 
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Kosovo?  I   don't  understand  how  you  can   make  that  iudffment 
given  what  happened  in  Kosovo. 

Mr.  Berger.  I  am  sorry.  Finish,  Congresswoman.  You  and  I  obvi- 
ously have  different  views  of  history  here.  The  fact  is  that  in 
Kosovo  the  Serbs  were  on  the  edge  of  and  were  beginning  to  expel 
almost  a  million  people  from  their  homes,  ethnically  cleansing  an 
entire  population  as  they  had  done  in  Croatia  and  Slovenia  before 
and  we  acted  to  prevent  that.  We  acted  with  an  air  campaign  be- 
cause we  believed  an  air  campaign  was  the  most  effective  way  to 
get  the  job  done.  And  the  fact  is  it  got  the  job  done.  We  won.  And 
as  a  result  of  that,  the  Kosovars  came  back  to  Kosovo  and  the 
Serbs  left  Kosovo,  and  we  had  a  NATO-led  force  in  Kosovo  which 
remains  there.  We  are  now  less  than  ten  percent  of  that  force  Not 
one  American  has  been  killed  in  eight  years  of  that  operation 

So  if  "unforgivable"  is  too  strong  a  word  for  you,  I  am  happy  to 
say  It  was  a  mistake.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  little  bit  apples  and 
oranges.  You  don't  agree  with  the  Kosovo  policy.  I  am  happy  to  sit 
down  with  you  and  talk  till  we  are  sick  of  talking  to  each  other 
about  Kosovo.  Whether  Kosovo  was  right  or  wrong  it  seems  to  me 
does  not  address  the  question  of  why  we  did  not  have  a  plan  for 
the  day  after  in  Iraq. 

The  fact  is  the  State  Department  had  a  plan,  which  apparently 
was  Ignored  by  the  Pentagon.  Months  of  planning  went  into  it.  This 
IS  the  sixth  peacekeeping  operation,  Congresswoman,  we  have  done 
m  ten  years.  It  is  not  like  we  haven't  done  this  before.  And  we  have 
made  mistakes  in  some  of  those  peacekeeping  missions,  and  we 
have  learned  things  in  other  peacekeeping  missions  like  Bosnia 
and  Kosovo  and  Afghanistan.  None  of  that  was  imported  into  our 
planning. 

Was  it  a  surprise  that  there  was  looting?  That  was  not— should 
not  have  been  a  surprise.  Was  it  a  surprise  there  would  be  a 
counterinsurgency?  That  should  not  have  been  a  surprise. 

So  if  "unforgivable"  has  a  moral  connotation,  I  will  use  a  dif- 
ferent word.  I  think  it  was  a  gross  mistake  to  not  have  a  coherent 
well-developed  plan  for  what  we  would  do  the  day  after  the  statue 
fell  in  Baghdad. 

Mrs.  Wilson  of  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  got  to  say 
having  seen  both  these  administrations  and  both  teams,  the  plan- 
ning has  been  far  superior  to  what  we  saw  in  the  previous  adminis- 
tration, not  only  for  the  day  after  but  for  the  day  of,  and  to  have 
a  limited  air  operation  against  a  door-to-door  campaign  of  ethnic 
cleansing,  sir,  in  your  own  words  was  a  mistake. 

I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Would  the  gentlelady  yield? 

Mrs.  Wilson  of  New  Mexico.  I  would  be  happy  to,  sir. 

Mr.  Skelton.  You  may  not  know  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  President 
on  September  the  4th  of  last  year  spelling  out  the  challenges  of  the 
aftermath  and  a  second  letter  on  March  the  18th  of  this  year  to  the 
President  spelling  out  the  issues  and  challenges  of  the  aftermath. 
Seven  of  those  issues  that  I  spelled  out  sadly  have  come  to  pass 

Mr.  HOSTETTLER.  I  thank  the  gentlelady. 

The  Chair  now  instructs  the  committee  that  there  are  three  votes 
in  order.  The  Chair  also  asks  the  witnesses  if  you  both  would  be 
able  to  stay  for  approximately  20  to  25  minutes  while  members 
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vote.  The  chairman  will  be  back  to  retain  his  seat  and  conduct  the 
hearing.  Is  that  possible? 

Mr.  Berger.  It  is  fine. 

Mr.  HOSTETTLER.  I  thank  you  both.  The  committee  is  now  re- 
cessed. 

[Recess.] 

The  Chairman  [presiding].  Okay,  folks,  we  will  continue  with  the 
hearing,  and  we  want  to  apologize  to  our  guests  for  the  votes,  but 
that  is  life,  life  on  the  Hill  here. 

Dr.  Snyder,  you  are  next. 

Dr.  Snyder.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might,  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  two  state- 
ments by  Congressman  Larson  who  could  not  be  here  inserted  into 
the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Larson  of  Connecticut  can  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  on  page  409.] 

The  Chairman.  We  really  appreciate  you  being  here  today.  I 
woke  up  today  listening  to  National  Public  Radio  (NPR)  announc- 
ing that  Deputy  Secretary  Wolfowitz  was  going  to  be  here  for  this 
hearing,  but  I  knew  of  course  that  wasn't  true,  because  this  thing 
changed  daily,  and  we  have  a  situation  where  the  hearing  was  to 
be  on  this  document,  the  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  put  out  by  the  administration  a  year  ago,  but 
we  can't  get  anyone  from  the  administration  who  wants  to  come  up 
here  and  testify  on  it.  Now,  I  don't  know  if  that  means  they  don't 
agree  with  the  document,  they  don't  understand  the  document, 
they  think  it  needs  to  be  new  or  they  don't  want  to  see  us  because 
of  what  is  going  on  in  Iraq,  but  we  really  appreciate  you  being  here 
even  though  we  went  from  State  Department,  Defense  Department 
to  Treasury  Department  and  you  all  are  here  today,  and  we  really 
appreciate  it. 

Dr.  Snyder,  you  could  just  say  that  we  traded  up. 

Dr.  Snyder.  We  traded  up.  That  is  right.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Berger.  I  want  to  keep  the  transcript  of  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Dr.  Snyder.  I  want  to  ask — I  guess  I  need  a  bit  of  a  tutorial 
here.  You  began  by  both  of  you  talking  about  the  preemption  and 
the  chairman  made  elusions  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  has 
been,  oh,  I  don't  know — I  don't  want  to  say  sloppy  language,  be- 
cause that  implies  that  somebody  did  something  wrong  in  the  last 
couple  of  years,  but  it  seems  like  language  that  we  all  use  com- 
monly gets  used  in  such  a  way  that  it  no  longer  becomes  a  term 
of  art.  Let  me  just  kind  of  run  through  what  I  mean  by  that,  and 
then  you  can  give  me  a  tutorial  on  where  I  am  wrong.  It  seems  like 
when  you  are  looking  at  them,  Iraq  or  whoever  the  potential  adver- 
sary is,  you  look  at  their  capabilities  and  their  intent,  and  at  the 
time  I  think  everyone  thought  they  had  capabilities. 

So  then  we  get  into  a  discussion  of  intent.  So  I  have  heard  dif- 
ferent words  describe  what  we  thought  the  intent  was  or  the  objec- 
tive of  Iraq  was.  I  heard  grave  and  growing  danger,  I  think  the 
President  used  in  his  speech.  I  have  heard  Secretary  Rumsfeld  use 
both  imminent  and  immediate.  I  heard  on,  I  guess  Fox  News  a 
week  or  two  ago,  the  administration  say,  oh,  they  never  used  the 
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word  imminent.  They  clearly  did  before  this  hearing  here.  I  will 
read  some  of  the  statements  Secretary  Rumsfeld  said  a  year  ago, 
September  a  year  ago. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  nuclear  threat  from  Iraq  is  not  immi- 
nent, that  Saddam  Hussein  is  at  least  seven  years  away  from  hav- 
ing nuclear  weapons.  I  would  not  be  so  certain.  He  says— goes  on 
to  talk  about  biologicals:  But  we  should  be  just  as  concerned  about 
the  immediate  threat  from  biological  weapons,  that  Iraq  has  these 
weapons.  But  he  says  no  terrorist  state  poses  a  greater  or  more  im- 
mediate threat  to  the  security  of  our  people  and  the  stability  of  the 
world  than  the  regime  of  Saddam  Hussein  in  Iraq. 

So  clearly  the  administration  did  use  the  word  "imminent"  and 
did  use  the  word  "immediate,"  and  then  you  also  have  the  situa- 
tion, I  guess,  the  one  that  is  beyond  imminent  or  immediate,  is  an 
actual  attack.  So  that  is  how  you  look,  I  guess,  at  the  Iraq  side, 
grave  and  growing  danger,  imminent,  immediate,  and  actual  at- 
tack. 

Then  we  have  the  words  that  describe  our  attitude  toward  them. 
So  I  have  heard  it  described  as  a  war  of  prevention,  that  in  fact 
perhaps  we  would  have  been  better  off  if  the  President  had  used 
the  phrase  "the  war  of  prevention"  rather  than  a  "war  of  preemp- 
tion." 

Then  we  also  have  the  discussion  of  preemption,  and  people  talk 
about  that.  They  talk  about  it  like,  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick,  you 
did,  that  we  always  have  that  right  to  take  on  people  that  we  think 
are  massing  across  the  border,  or  if  we  had  interrupted  a  Japanese 
fleet  and  knew  what  their  intentions  were,  we  would  not  have 
waited  for  them  to  attack  Pearl  Harbor,  and  then  we  have  the  ac- 
tual self  defense  when  there  is  an  attack. 

Now,  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  made  a  comment  that  that  in- 
cludes things  when  you  know  there  is  a  probable  attack  or  an  ex- 
pected attack.  But  you  also  said  a  potential  attack.  I  think  I  would 
disagree  with  that.  A  potential  attack  would— we  have  people  all 
over  the  world  that  could  potentially  attack  us  because  of  capabil- 
ity, but  may  not  have  an  intent. 

So  you  have  prevention,  preemption,  self  defense.  Then  we  have 
also  heard  discussions— I  guess  it  is  Thomas  Friedman  who  wrote 
the  most  about  it  in  the  popular  press— a  war  of  choice  versus  a 
war  of  necessity,  which  I  think  gets  mixed  into  this  also. 

And  then  the  final  thing  that  complicates  it  for  me — and  I  think 
it  may  have  been  General  Clark,  but  I  am  not  100  percent  sure, 
who  testified  before  this  committee  a  year  ago  before  the  vote  on 
the  resolution— but  it  may  have  been  someone  else  that  said,  well, 
we  shouldn't  be  talking  about  this  preemption  doctrine  with  regard 
to  Iraq  anyway  because  Iraq  is  its  own  breed  of  animal.  We  had 
a  war  against  Iraq.  They  lost.  We  had  a  series  of  U.N.  Resolutions 
that  they  haven't  complied  with.  We  now  have  absolute  air  superi- 
ority over  Iraq.  We  have  had  a  mini-war  going  on  with  them  in 
terms  of  taking  out  air  defense,  and  we  have  U.N.  inspectors  in 
there  that  they  are  not  complying  with,  and  this  preemption  doc- 
trine really  does  not  apply  to  Iraq.  That  is  its  own  distinctive  en- 
tity. 

So  that  is  a  long  way  of  saying,  if  you  could  give  us  a  tutorial 
on  these  word  choices  in  terms  of  are  these  terms  of  art  or  are  they 
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just  words  that  we  can  all  use  interchangeably:  Preemption,  pre- 
vention, war  of  choice,  war  of  necessity,  self  defense,  grave  and 
growing  danger,  imminent,  immediate? 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Berger.  Well,  let  me  take  the  first  cut  at  that.  Congress- 
man. I  have  always  thought  of  threat  as  being  capability  plus  in- 
tent plus  urgency.  With  respect  to  Iraq,  we  believe  there  was  a  ca- 
pability. That  belief  may  have  been  elevated — may  have  been 
greater  than  facts  warrant,  but  we  believe  that.  My  view  on  intent 
with  respect  to  Saddam  Hussein  was — and  this  gets  to  urgency,  as 
well.  I  believe  that  Saddam  Hussein  intended  to  dominate  the  re- 
gion. He  did  it — he  tried  to  do  it  in  1996.  He  actually  tried  to  do 
it  again  in  1994.  People  forget  that  we  actually  sent  35,000  troops 
to  the  region  in  1994  when  he  started  moving  south  again.  So  I 
never  doubted  that  if  given  the  opportunity  he  would  continue  to 
try  to  dominate  a  region  that  is  of  strategic  importance. 

To  me,  the  really  critical  question  was  urgency.  I  don't  think 
that — I  think  that  we  had  a  window  to  deal  with  Saddam  Hussein 
over  a  period  of  a  few  years.  I  think  that  the  policy  of  containment 
was  eroding.  Therefore,  it  was  not  sustainable  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  But  I  don't  think  it  was  so  urgent  that  we  could  not  have 
got  our  ducks  in  a  row,  we  could  not  have  gotten  Chile  and  Mexico 
lined  up  for  that  second  resolution  that  put  France  in  a  position 
where  it  was  so  isolated  that  it  would  have,  I  believe,  had  to  cave 
or  be  isolated. 

So  to  me,  the  threat  is  capability  plus  intent  plus  urgency.  I 
think  with  respect  to  prevention,  preemption,  self  defense,  I  would 
say  it  this  way,  and  I  will  use  in  all  deference  a  medical  metaphor. 
If  you  have  elective  surgery,  I  assume  that  the  standard  is  higher 
than  if  you  have  nonelective  surgery.  That  is,  if  you  have  got  a  pa- 
tient who  simply  has  to  get  back — you  have  to  open  up  and  do 
something,  you  do  it.  If  it  is  elective  surgery,  the  standard  you 
would  want  to  meet  is  higher.  And  I  think  when  you  have  a  war 
whose  timing  really  is  in  your  hands,  it  is  incumbent  for  us  to  put 
all  the  pieces  together.  In  this  case,  I  think  the  pieces  involved  a 
broader  coalition  and  a  clear  plan  for  what  we  would  do  with  Iraq 
once  we  owned  it. 

Dr.  KiRKPATRlCK.  I  would  add  simply  that  I  think  that  9/11,  the 
experience  from  9/11,  the  experience  of  a  sudden,  an  unexpected 
and  undefended  against  attack  on  two  major  landmarks  in  two 
major  American  cities  was  a  very  great  and  even  traumatic  shock 
for — not  just  for  many  Americans  but  especially  perhaps  for  a  good 
many  Americans  that  are  responsible  for  our  well  being,  and  I  have 
myself  believed  that  the  threshold  for  sort  of  accepted — acceptable 
risk  in  a  situation  went  down  after  9/11  because  of  the  trauma  of 
seeing  the  destruction  and  death  that  could  be  wreaked  on  Amer- 
ican cities  absolutely  without  warning.  And  I  have  thought  that 
that  almost  surely  played  some  role  in  the  evaluation  and  response 
to  the  issue  of  sort  of  imminence  of  a  threat  by  Saddam  Hussein. 

You  know,  nobody  thought  we  had  an  imminent  threat  from 
Osama  bin  Laden  before  his  attack  on  the  World  Trade  towers  and 
the  Pentagon.  I  mean,  nobody.  You  could  have  taken  a  poll  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  or  any  place  else,  and  you  would  not  have  found  peo- 
ple who  thought  we  were  confronting  an  imminent  attack.  And  I 
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think  that  experience  was  very  chastening  for  a  good  many  poHcy- 
makers  who  are  responsible  for  defending  Americans  and  America 
and  I  think  that  it  lowered  the  threshold,  if  you  will,  for  defining 
what  is  imminent. 

I  believe— I  may  be  wrong  about  that.  Let  me  say  I  don't  think 
there  is  definitive  evidence  to  demonstrate  that,  but  I  think  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  case.  If  you  think  about  how 
many  times  we  have  heard  not  only  the  President,  but  a  wide 
range  of  other  people  comment  on  aspects  of  our  strategic  situation 
after  9/11,  I  think  it  sort  of  confirms  that  view. 

I  personally  believe  that— I  think  that  where  Saddam's  record  be- 
comes directly  relevant  to  the  United  States  and  to  judgments 
about  whether  we  were  facing  an  imminent  threat,  where  it  be- 
comes most  relevant,  is  when  we  look  at  the  number  of  countries 
that  Saddam  Hussein  had  made  war  against,  you  know,  the  fact 
that  he  made  war  against  Iran  and  used— there  is  no  question  that 
he  used  many  chemical  weapons.  He  killed— you  know,  we  used  to 
talk  about  yellow  rain.  I  remember  some  people  used  to  say,  yellow 
rain,  that  was  nothing  but  butterfly  excrement.  But  it  wasn't,  of 
course.  It  was  chemical  weapons.  He  used  chemical  weapons 
against  his  own  people,  as  we  know  very  well,  not  just  the  Kurds 
either,  but  probably  killed  5,000  Kurds  and  a  good  many  Shia. 

He  made  war  against  Kuwait,  and  he  made  war  against  many 
people  and  he  never  announced  who  he  was  going  to  make  war 
against.  And  I  think  the  fact  that  he  had  demonstrated  this  pro- 
clivity for  attacking  basically  peaceable  people,  because  not  only 
werent  these  people  making  war  against  him,  left  again  the  sort 
of  heightened  presumption  of  danger  in  dealing  with  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. And  so  I  think  that  another  person  in  another  state  might  not 
have  seen  sort  of  the  imminent  danger  with  Saddam  Hussein  and 
the  undoubted  impact  of  the  various  amounts  of  intelligence  that 
we  were  receiving  and  that  existed. 

And  I  would  repeat,  I  think  you  have  to  take  very  seriously  the 
files  of  UNSCOM.  If  anybody  hasn't  read  those  files,  UNSCOM 
files  from  1991  and  1992,  I  would  urge  you  to  do  so.  Look  at  those 
and  then  look  at,  you  know,  what  our  inspectors  and  so  forth  were 
saying  about  it.  I  think  it  probably  looked  too  imminent— or  too 
much  of  a  possibility  of  an  imminent  attack  for  a  President  to  be 
comfortable  in  taking  no  action.  This  is  the  way  I  have  imagined 

Mr.  Berger.  Congressman,  could  I  add  one  more  observation  to 
your  question,  because  I  think  it  is  an  important  one?  I  do  believe 
that  after  9/11  the  administration  saw  a  window  of  opportunity  to 
move  based  upon  the  anxiety  of  the  American  people  in  general, 
and  I  think  in  that  context  uncertainty  became  the  reason  for  ac- 
tion, not  a  reason  for  inaction,  and  I  think  it  was  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

How  many  times  do  we  hear  the  Vice  President  say,  you  know, 
we  don't  know  and  it  could  happen  tomorrow  and  we  can't — what 
we  don't  know  could  hurt  us?  And  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  quite 
honestly  why  we  saw  this  so  differently  from  our  European  alHes 
is  that  for  our  European  allies  uncertainty  was  a  reason  for  hesi- 
tation, for  letting  the  inspectors  do  their  job,  for  trying  to  find  out 
more.  The  American  people,  because  of  9/11— this  is  not  entirely. 
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I  think,  justifiable.  I  am  trying  to  explain  something  rather  than 
justify  it.  Because  of  the  anxiety  and  sense  of  vulnerability  after  9/ 
11,  uncertainty,  what  we  didn't  know  about  the  link  between  al 
Qaeda  and  Saddam,  what  we  didn't  know  about  his  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  was  used  by  the  administration  as  an  argument 
for  war,  not  an  argument  for  prudence. 

Dr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  make  a  personal  comment. 

The  Chairman.  Sure. 

Dr.  Snyder.  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  made  the  comment  that  no 
one  saw  this  September  11th  and  the  imminent  threat  of  Osama 
bin  Laden.  Your  predecessor,  Floyd  Spence,  in  March  of  2001,  when 
we  had  Senator  Hart  and  ^Senator  Rudman  here,  very  elegantly 
said  after  their  presentation,  I  agree  with  everything  you  have 
said,  but  it  is  not  the  future,  it  could  happen  today.  And  that  was 
six  months  before  September  11th,  and  he  passed  away,  as  you 
know,  prior  to  September  11th  and  didn't  see  his  very  accurate  pre- 
diction sadly  come  true. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Let  me  make  one  obser- 
vation based  on  what  you  said,  Mr.  Berger  especially.  There  is  a 
presumption  here  in  this — or  presupposition  in  your  statement  that 
it  has  been  conclusively  proven  that  there  was  no  imminent  dan- 
ger. I  continue  to  look  at  things  like  the  intercept  that  Colin  Powell 
read  to  the  United  Nations,  which  was  an  accurate  intercept,  in 
which  a  general  in  charge  of  a  fairly  large  regional  location  of 
weapons  called  his  subordinates,  two  colonels,  the  day  before  the 
November  26th  visit  by  the  inspectors  and  said  these  words:  I  am 
coming  to  see  you  in  the  morning,  I  am  worried  that  we  have  some- 
thing left.  And  their  answer  back  was — or  one  of  the  colonels  was, 
there  is  nothing  left.  We  have  evacuated  everything. 

Now,  why  do  those  words  give  you  a  feeling  that  there  was  noth- 
ing there? 

Mr.  Berger.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know,  I  saw  the  intelligence  on 
a  daily  basis  until  roughly  January  20th,  2001,  and  I  certainly  be- 
lieve that  Saddam  Hussein  had  biological  and  chemical  weapons  as 
well  as  the  capability — a  biological  weapons  capability.  I  believe 
that  at  the  time  that  his  nuclear  program  was  very  inchoate.  So 
that  clearly  was  a  judgment  that  was  prevailing  in  our  intelligence 
community  and  in  intelligence  communities  around  the  world.  Part 
of  it  was  based  upon,  as  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  has  said,  what 
was  not  accounted  for  from  UNSCOM.  We  know  that  there  were — 
we  know  what  he  had,  and  we  know  what  he  explained.  There  was 
a  big  gap  between  what  we  know  he  had  and  what  he  had  ac- 
counted for.  So  I  don't  reach  the  judgment  that  we  won't  find 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  predicted  that  we  won't  find  it,  and  I  pre- 
dicted it  then.  But  once  again,  conversations  like  that  or  intercepts 
like  that 

Mr.  Berger.  Well 


The  Chairman  [continuing].  Would  lead  you  to  believe  that  those 
colonels  were  talking  about  something  and  that  they  had  evacuated 
something,  which  presumably  was  the  stuff  that  they  didn't  want 
the  inspectors  to  see.  We  seem  to  undertake  this  fiction  today  in 
the  national  discussion  that  conclusively  presumes  there  was  noth- 
ing there  because  we  haven't  found  anj^thing  yet. 
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Mr.  Berger.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  that  Saddam 
Hussein  had  an  active  and  quite  sophisticated  deception  program 
and  concealment  program  when  the  inspectors  were  there  and  after 
the  inspectors  left.  So,  you  know,  I  don't  reach  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  a  reformed  WMD  user  at  this  point. 

The  Chairman.  Okay.  Ms.  Bordallo. 

Ms.  Bordallo.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
would  like  to  welcome  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  and  the  Honorable 
Chairman  Berger. 

I  have  two  questions  today,  and  they  focus  on  two  concepts  that 
we  used  to  discuss  frequently  and  now  seem  to  have  lost  their  util- 
ity, and  that  is  containment  and  being  able  to  fight  and  win  two 
major  theater  conflicts.  The  validity  of  these  ideas  seems  to  have 
been  devalued  by  our  war  in  Iraq,  and  I  am  interested  in  under- 
standing what  role  these  two  concepts  still  play  in  our  strategy,  the 
first  with  Iran  and  the  second  with  China. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick,  if  you  would,  can  we  contain  Iran's  ter- 
rorism and  its  weapons  of  mass  destruction  program,  which  to- 
gether pose  a  threat  to  our  allies  in  the  Middle  East?  And  if  you 
could  also  comment  not  just  on  Iran,  but  also  China. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  Can  we  contain  them?  What  was  the  second 
part? 

Ms.  Bordallo.  The  two  words  that  I  used  were  containment  and 
being  able  to  fight. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  You  know,  I  hope  so,  first  of  all,  but  I  think 
that  again  this  distinction  between  terrorist  groups  and  states — I 
think  that  it  is  more  likely  that  we  can  contain  a  state  by  far  than 
it  is  that  we  can  contain  a  terrorist  group. 

Iran  has  not  so  far  behaved  in  a  reckless  fashion.  I  think  if  we 
are  very  clear  about  the  serious — about  there  being  serious  con- 
sequences for  any  kind  of  Iranian  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion or  Chinese  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  then  it  is  more 
likely  that  we  will  successfully  contain  them.  We  have  to  try  to  con- 
tain them,  and  I  would  say  that  there  is  no  certainty,  obviously, 
in  any  of  these  issues,  but  I  think  it  is  likely  that  we  can  contain 
them.  That  is  probable,  I  think. 

Ms.  Bordallo.  I  think  my  question  was,  do  you  think  that  our 
focus  now  in  Iraq  has  distracted  our  interest  in  these  other  trou- 
bled areas? 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  No.  I  don't  really  think  so.  And  I  think — I 
know.  I  mean,  our  government  is  very  interested  in  Iran.  They  are 
very  interested  in  North  Korea.  They  are  very  interested  in  China. 
And  I  think  that  they  keep  a  very  close  watch  on  these  countries. 

Ms.  Bordallo.  Mr.  Berger,  I  have  a  question  for  you.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  our  engagement  in  Iraq  has  consumed  military  re- 
sources that  may  be  needed  in  another  theater  of  conflict  and  that 
we  have  severely  tested  alliances  that  may  be  needed  to  respond 
to  other  threats  to  our  national  security.  Do  you  think  that  the  hes- 
itancy of  South  Korea  and  Japan  to  assist  us  in  a  meaningful  way 
in  Iraq  is  an  indication  of  their  willingness  to  assist  in  a  conflict 
over  the  Taiwan  Straits?  Are  our  allies  prepared  to  fight  and  win 
a  major  theater  conflict  in  Asia  while  we  are  busy  reconstituting 
our  forces  following  the  war  in  Iraq?  How  can  we  better  position 
our  military  capabilities  to  take  this  concern  into  account? 
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Mr.  Berger.  Well,  Congresswoman,  first  of  all,  I  share  some  of 
your  concern  about  an  overextended  military,  and  you  start  off  by 
asking  about  the  two  major  war — near-simultaneous  major  war 
strategy  that  has  been  part  of  our  military  doctrine  for  over  a  dec- 
ade. I  think  it  is  taxed  to  the  limit,  and  particularly  the  way  we 
are  using  Reserves.  I  think  when  General  Shinseki  said  before  the 
war,  we  can't  have  a  12-division  strategy  with  a  10-division  army, 
I  think  he  was  speaking  some  wisdom  here.  And  I  think  we  have 
to  look  at  whether  or  not  we  have  a  sufficient  ready  army  at  this 
point  given  the  strains  on  it  in  Iraq. 

And  what  I  worry  about,  which  is  that  as  people  go  to  Iraq  for 
the  third  rotation,  as  Reservists  get  called  up  for  the  second  time, 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  recruitment  rates?  What  is  going  to 
happen  to  retention  rates?  What  is  going  to  happen  to  morale? 

So  I  think  for  this  committee,  one  of  the  really  big  issues  is  do 
we  have  a  military  that  is  commensurate  with  the  challenges  we 
face?  That  is  number  one. 

Number  two,  you  asked  about  North  Korea  and  South  Korea.  I 
think  the  larger  problem  that  the  South  Koreans  and  the  Chinese 
and  the  Japanese  have  with  respect  to  North  Korea,  none  of  them 
want  a  nuclear  North  Korea,  but  they  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  bel- 
ligerent rhetoric  out  of  the  United  States  over  the  last  two  years: 
Evil  Empire,  "I  loathe  Kim  Jung-il,"  preemption  doctrines.  And  I 
think  that  while  none  of  them  want  a  nuclear  North  Korea,  neither 
do  they  want  to  collapse  North  Korea  and  cause  the  kind  of  turmoil 
that  would  cause,  particularly  across  the  border  in  China  and 
across  the  border  in  South  Korea,  which  is  why  I  believe  we  need 
to  put  a  serious  offer  on  the  table  to  North  Korea  for  a  nationwide 
intrusive  inspection  system  which  would  validate  a  non-nuclear 
pledge.  We  need  to  be  prepared  to  give  something  in  return  for 
that. 

I  think  we  should  do  that  for  two  reasons.  One,  it  is  possible  that 
they  would  accept  that  and  in  that  case  we  would  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  war.  And  second  of  all,  without  doing  that,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  the  support  of  South  Korea  and  China  if  we  have  to 
use  more  coercive,  whether  economic  or  other  means,  because  they 
simply  will  not  believe  that  the  problem  merely  is  North  Korea  and 
not  the  United  States. 

Ms.  BORDALLO.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you  both. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  The  gentleman  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Skelton.  May  I  chime  in  here?  Based  upon  testimony  in 
1995  by  Lieutenant  General  Ted  Stroup,  the  head  of  the  Personnel 
of  the  United  States  Army  was  advocating,  and  I  agreed  with  him 
then  and  I  agree  with  him  now,  that  we  needed  40,000  more  Army 
soldiers.  And  our  chairman  on  at  least  two  occasions,  if  not  more, 
has  recommended  two  additional  divisions  for  our  Army.  So  I  think 
there  is  an  impetus  toward  this. 

Mr.  Berger.  And  I  would  hope  that — Mr.  Chairman  and  Con- 
gressman Skelton,  I  would  hope  that  we  could  look  at  this  in  a  bi- 
partisan way,  because  we  really  are — I  worry — again,  put  aside 
whether  you  think  Iraq  was  a  great  idea  or  a  lousy  idea.  We  are 
there  and  we  all  agree  we  have  got  to  stay  there  until  we  get  it 
right.  It  is  putting  an  enormous  strain  on  our  military.   It  is,  I 
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think,  undercutting  the  capacity  to  meet  a  second  contingency,  al- 
though we  would  do  it  if  we  had  to.  And  we  may  have  to  make 
some  upward  adjustments  even  though  that  is  not  a  particularly 
popular  thing,  I  suppose. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  makes  a 
good  point.  And,  you  know,  in  1991  we  had  18  divisions.  Today  we 
do  have  ten.  We  went  down  to  ten  in  1998,  and  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  having  divisions  in  reserve  is  never  a  bad  thing,  especially 
with  the — and  if  you  add  up  the  amount  of — the  number  of  divi- 
sions we  committed — you  know,  interestingly  we  fought  both  wars. 
When  we  look  at  the  two  major  theater  wars  (MTW)  strategy,  we 
have  fought  Iraq  now  several  times  and  we  have  fought  Korea.  It 
takes  more  than  ten.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  other  assets  we 
can  use,  but  that  gives  fewer  options.  So  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  good  point. 

Mr.  Langevin. 

Mr.  Langevin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want  to  thank 
both  of  you  for  being  here.  I  have  had  tremendous  respect  for  both 
of  you  for  many  years  going  back  to  my  days  when  I  was  in  high 
school,  in  college.  So — which  wasn't  that  long  ago. 

I  would  like  to  just  ask,  if  I  could,  in  the  area  of  how  we  deal 
with  terrorists  and  the  options  that  might  be  on  the  table.  You 
know,  when  I  think  of  them — and  there  may  not  be  many  options. 
You  know,  I  think  of  the  line  from  that  movie  The  Terminator 
when  they  said  they  can't  be  bargained  with,  they  can't  be  rea- 
soned with,  they  don't  feel  pity  or  remorse,  and  they  absolutely  will 
not  stop  until  they  kill  you.  Unfortunately,  this  is  the  real  world, 
it  is  not  a  movie,  and  we  have  limited  options. 

It  seems  that  the  administration  option  in  terms  of  dealing  with 
them  is  this  option  of  preemption,  but  everybody  has  a  pressure 
point,  and  is  there  something  that  we  are  overlooking,  the  things 
that  we  could  and  should  be  doing  to  act  to  deal  with  terrorists 
that  we  are  not  considering? 

And  not  only  in  terms  of  the  terrorists  as  they  exist  today,  but 
I  am  also  concerned  about  the  next  generation  of  terrorists  that  are 
going  to  be  recruited  to  the  causes  for  the  Osama  bin  Ladens  of  the 
world.  What  can  we  do  to  deprive  the  terrorists  of  willing  recruits? 
You  know,  you  have  spoken  about  the  option — the  issue  of  leading 
by  example,  and  when  I  think  of  the  terms  of  the  option  of  preemp- 
tion, I  think  about  not  only  military  preemption,  but  also  leading 
by  example  in  preempting  the  area  of  health  care  and  education 
around  the  world.  And  we  talk  about  leading  by  example,  that  we 
need  to  be  leaders  in  those  areas,  because  I  think  that  the  problem 
with  the  terrorists  and  those  that  are  disaffected  around  the  world 
and  who  resort  to  terrorism  is  that  they  see  the  West,  the  United 
States — and  I  don't  agree  with  this,  obviously,  but  they  see  the 
West  as  going  in,  exploiting  the  region,  using  its  natural  resources, 
not  caring  about  the  poverty  or  the  other  people  being  able  to 
achieve  prosperity.  And,  again,  I  don't  agree  with  that,  but  it  mat- 
ters little  that  the  facts  are  on  our  side.  The  fact  is  that  their  anger 
is  real,  and  clearly  they  are  dangerous. 

So  what  can  we  do  and  should  we  be  doing  to  deprive  these  ter- 
rorists of  future  recruits  in  the  first  place? 
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And  the  final  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  with  respect  to 
Iraq,  recently  the  administration  announced  a  new  plan  for  trans- 
ferring power  to  Iraq  through  the  creation  of  a  provisional  assem- 
bly, and  it  appears  that  the  members  of  the  assembly  will  be  from 
Iraq's  provinces  to  ensure  greater  representation  of  the  nation's 
ethnic  and  religious  minorities.  I  would  like  to  hear  your  perspec- 
tive on  this  planned  method  to  encourage  democracy  in  Iraq  and 
what  potential  obstacles  could  stand  in  the  way  of  success  and 
what  could  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  coalition  and  provisional 
authority  do  to  make  this  plan  work? 

Mr.  Berger.  Let  me — maybe  we  can  split  it  up.  Let  me  answer 
the  first  part.  Congressman,  I  see  this  problem  in  concentric  cir- 
cles, this  terrorist  problem.  At  the  center  is  a  hard  core  of  jihadist 
terrorists  who  are  irredeemable  in  my  judgment.  I  don't  think  we 
know  how  many  of  those  people  are,  whether  it  is  thousands  or 
tens  of  thousands.  I  suspect  it  is  in  that  realm,  thousands.  They 
have — their  intent  is  upon  inflicting  grievous  harm  on  the  United 
States. 

The  second  circle  are  the  people  and  in  some  cases  the  states 
that  give  them  support.  And  the  third  circle,  I  think  the  one  you 
are  referring  to,  is  the  larger  community  in  which  they  operate,  the 
extent  to  which  they  find  support  in  that  community  or  hostility  in 
that  community. 

With  respect  to  the  inner  circle,  I  think  we  have  no  other  choice 
but  to  find  them  and  get  them  and  destroy  them,  and  I  think  we 
also  have  to  think  about  that  not  only  just  in  terms  of  sending,  you 
know,  special  forces  off;  we  have  to  think  about  what  is  our  mili- 
tary strategy,  our  doctrine,  our  capabilities,  are  we  organized  right 
as  a  military  to  do  that  mission. 

Now,  I  think  Secretary  Rumsfeld  was  asking  some  of  those  ques- 
tions, and  I  am  glad  that  he  is.  Do  we  have  to  really  have  another 
transformation  in  the  military  to  fight  this  new  kind  of  enemy  that 
hides  in  the  shadows.  But  for  the  inner  core,  I  think,  the  only  an- 
swer is  get  them  before  they  get  us. 

The  second  circle  is  those  who  provide  active  support,  whether  it 
is  financial  or  others,  and  I  think  we  have  to  be  very  aggressive 
in  terms  of  trying  to  cut  off  the  money  and  trying  to  put  pressure 
on  them,  whether  they  are  state  sponsors  or  otherwise.  It  is  hard 
to  trace  the  money.  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  1990's  trjdng 
to  do  it.  We  had  rudimentary  knowledge  compared  to  what  we 
know  now,  but  I  think  we  have  to  step  that  up,  as  we  have. 

Then  there  is  the  larger  circle,  and  it  is  not  the  whole  Muslim 
world,  but  it  is  a  portion  of  the  Islamic  world  that  sympathizes 
with  the  resentment — has  a  resentment  toward  the  United  States, 
and  I  think  there  are  three  parts,  three  causes  of  that  resentment: 
Power,  policy  and  posture.  Our  power  is  we  can't  do  anything  about 
it.  We  are  powerful,  and  that  is  going  to  engender  a  certain  degree 
of  resentment.  It  always  has.  It  always  will,  and  I  don't  think  there 
is  anything  we  can  do  about  it.  And  as  I  said  before,  I  don't  think 
we  should  apologize  for  our  power.  We  can  adjust  our  posture  much 
more  openly  to  the  world  with  our  hand  out,  not  the  back  of  our 
hand,  which  I  think  is  the  way  much  of  the  world  sees  us  now.  And 
there  are  policies.   More  active  involvement  in  trying  to  broker 
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peace  in  the  Middle  East,  for  example,  I  think  would  go  a  long  way 
to  changing  perceptions  of  the  United  States. 

The  fact  is  perceptions  of  the  United  States  have  eroded  in  the 
last  two  years.  It  is  not  my  judgment.  If  you  look  at  the  Pew  sur- 
vey, which  is  very,  very  detailed  and  very,  very  extensive,  admira- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  plummeted  in  the  last  two  years,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Islamic  world.  And  that  is  why  I  say  we  have  to 
isolate  the  extremists,  not  isolate  ourselves.  And  you  isolate  the  ex- 
tremists, it  seems  to  me,  by  joining  with  the  rest  of  the  world  on 
those  things  that  the  rest  of  the  world  cares  about,  the  gap  be- 
tween rich  and  poor,  the  AIDS  epidemic,  climate  change.  All  these 
things  which  the  rest  of  the  world  cares  about  we  ought  to  be  lead- 
ing, making  peace  around  the  world. 

If  we  are  seen  as  leaders,  not  only  in  protecting  ourselves,  but 
leaders  in  trying  to  create  a  better  world,  I  believe  we  would  dis- 
sipate the  sympathy  of  the  terrorists  and  we  isolate  them.  We  can't 
destroy  them,  but  we  isolate  them  rather  than  isolating  ourselves. 
I  will  leave  it  to  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  to — the  Iraqi  question  or 
anything  else. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  I  have  now  forgot  the  Iraqi  question.  What  was 
it? 

Mr.  Langevin.  Sure.  With  respect  to  the  administration's  an- 
nounced new  plan  for  transferring  power  to  Iraq  through  the  cre- 
ation of  a  provisional  assembly,  and  as  I  said,  it  appears  that  the 
members  of  the  assembly  would  be  selected  from  Iraq's  provinces 
to  ensure  maximum  diversity  and  participation  and  representation 
of  the  ethnic  and  religious  minorities.  And  I  would  just  like  to  hear 
your  perspective  on  this  plan  as  a  method  to  encourage  democracy 
in  Iraq  and  what  potential  obstacles  could  stand  in  the  way  and 
what  the  United  States  and  the  provisional  authority  can  do  to 
make  the  plan  work. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  Well,  I  think  the  principal  obstacles  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  democracy  in  Iraq  are,  as  I  implied  already  before, 
there  has  never  been  democracy  in  Iraq,  and  that  is  always  a  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  establishing  democracy  in  any  country  actually;  but 
not  only  has  there  not  been  democracy  in  Iraq,  what  there  has  been 
is,  you  know,  a  dreadful  kind  of  tyranny,  which  is  very  shocking, 
the  same  as  a  deeply  shocking  ruler. 

I  am  thinking  of  his  behavior  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  sworn 
in  as  the  maximum  leader  of  Iraq,  and  he  invited  the  ministers 
who  had  formerly  held  positions  in  the  government  to  step  into  the 
other  room,  and  then  he  invited  the  persons  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed to  replace  them  to  step  into  the  other  room.  He  gave  each 
of  the  new  ministers,  you  know,  weapons  and  instructed  them  to 
wipe  out  their  predecessors. 

The  Iraqis  have  been  living  for  decades  now  under  an  incredibly 
brutal,  incredibly  harsh  regime  that  is  the  opposite  of  any  kind  of 
tolerance  or  mutual  respect  or,  you  know,  regard  for  each  other 
possible.  That,  undoubtedly,  is  an  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of, 
you  know,  a  more  humane  Iraq.  So  what  can  we  do  about  it? 

What  we  can  do  about  it 

Mr.  Langevin.  And  are  we  moving  too  quickly  in  terms  of  trans- 
ferring this  provisional  government? 
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Dr.  KiRKPATRlCK.  Well,  frankly,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
move  too  quickly.  I  think  it  takes  time  to  introduce,  you  know,  new 
ideas  and  new  conceptions  of  government  into  any  society.  Actu- 
ally, to  change  that  political  culture,  I  think,  takes  quite  a  lot  of 
time. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  take  the  time  to  introduce  a  really  new — 
a  democratic  political  culture  in  Iraq  that — which  means,  you 
know — which  means  textbooks,  and  it  means  arguing;  you  know, 
making  the  case  for  a  democratic  regime  in  which  Iraqis  would 
have — each  of  them  would  have — more  respect  for  each  other. 

I  would  like  to  see  them  introduce  the  conceptions  of  a  culture 
in  which,  above  all,  the  Iraqis  themselves  could  trust  each  other, 
the  conception  of  trust,  conception  of  mutual  respect,  and  I  think 
this  would  take  more  time  than — it  sounds  to  me  as  if  we  are  not 
prepared  to  invest. 

I  am  worried,  frankly,  a  little  about  this  very — about  what 
sounds  like  a  rush  to  depart,  and  I  hope  we  are  not  engaged  in  a 
rush  to  depart,  because  I  think  that  could  be  a  very  serious  mis- 
take. I  feel  that,  by  the  way,  about  Afghanistan,  as  well,  which  we 
did  once  rush  to  exit  in  Afghanistan,  but  it  did  not  solve  the — did 
not  help  us  or  help  the  Afghans  to  solve  the  problem  of  Afghani- 
stan with  more  mutual  trust  and  respect  and  more — you  know, 
more  peaceable  society,  because  what  we  want  above  all  is  people 
who  will  live  in  peaceable  institutions  and  live  at  peace  with  their 
neighbors. 

I  believe  very  deeply  in  the  whole  concept  of  a  democratic  peace. 
I  believe  it  is  in  our  self-interest  to  introduce  and  promote  demo- 
cratic values  in  Iraq  and  in  Afghanistan,  let  me  say,  because  then 
there  will  be  peaceable  societies  that  live  at  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bors, I  believe.  So  I  do  not  want  to  see  us  rush  out  of  Iraq,  and 
I  hope  we  will  not  do  that,  okay? 

Mr.  Langevin.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  both  of  you  for  sticking  around  so  long. 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick,  you  get  me  in  a  position  where  I  have  to  take 
advantage  of  this  great  opportunity  of  having  you  here,  and  having 
read — and  only  read — a  few  books  on  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  you 
know,  a  lot  of  people  say  that  bin  Laden's  hatred  toward  the 
United  States  comes  from  his  feeling  of  betrayal;  that  apparently 
in  his  mind  we  cut  a  deal  with  the  Russians  that  if  they  would 
withdraw  from  Afghanistan,  that  we  would  withdraw  our  support 
for  the  Taliban,  and,  if  you  recall,  the  puppet  government,  I  think, 
stayed  in  power  for  an  additional  three  years. 

I  was  just  curious.  Having  been  in  the  Reagan  White  House, 
what  would  be  your  thoughts  on  that?  Was  there  some  sort  of  a 
wink  and  a  nod  to  the  Soviets? 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  so  at  all.  We  were 
not  in  those  days  winking  and  nodding  at  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  just  curious. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  Somebody  recalled  some  negative  concept,  I 
think  it  was  Sandy,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Sandy  Berger,  termed  the 
evil  empire.  It  was  Ronald  Reagan's  term,  and  it  expressed  the 
view  of  Ronald  Reagan  about  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  Right. 

Dr.  KiRKPATRlCK.  And  I  would  simply  say  no  winking  and  nod- 
ding. 

What  the  United  States  sought  to  do  was  to  get  the  United 
States  out  of  Afghanistan.  That  we  certainly  wanted  to  do. 

Mr.  Taylor.  To  that  point,  in  a  fairly  widely  read  book  by  a 
former  head  of  the  Pakistani  intelligence,  he  felt  like  there  was 
some  substance  to  that  because  the  warehouse — or  one  of  the  major 
warehouses  that  had  been  used  to  supply  the  Taliban  through 
Pakistan  mysteriously  blew  up  about  the  time  of  this  accord,  and 
that  the  weapons  that  the  United  States  had  been  supplying 
through  Pakistan  were  never  replaced.  And  I  am  just  curious  as  to 
your  thoughts  on  all  this,  because 

Dr.  KiRKPATRlCK.  Right. 

I  would  have  to  say  I  do  not  know  anything  about  this. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Second  question,  and  this  would  be  for  both  of  you. 
The  second  and  third  questions  would  be  for  both  of  you.  I  am 
hearing  from  some  folks  whom  I  consider  to  be  very  knowledgeable 
in  this  town  particularly  with  defense  matters  that  have  expressed 
the  thought  that  they  think  the  President  is  so  intent  on  reelection 
that  he  would  withdraw  from  Iraq  prior  to  the  election  if  he 
thought  that  is  what  it  would  take  for  him  to  be  reelected.  Now, 
that  is  the  premise. 

A  question  is,  if  that  happens,  in  your  opinion,  does  Hussein  re- 
turn to  power  or  not? 

Dr.  KiRKPATRlCK.  Well,  I  hope  that 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  comment  on  the  first,  be- 
cause that  is  someone  else's  opinion. 

Dr.  KiRKPATRlCK.  Right. 

Mr.  Taylor.  My  question  is  if,  for  some  reason,  the  United 
States  pulls  out  of  Iraq  prior  to  the  killing  or  the  capture  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  does  he  return  to  power?  Does  he  return  to  power? 

Mr.  Berger.  I  think  if  we  have  not  gotten  him  by  now,  I  think 
there  is  a  reasonable  chance  that  could  happen. 

I  think  the  Iraqi  people  are  watching  us  very  carefully,  and  they 
are  still  afraid,  clearly,  and  I  think  if  they  think  we  are  heading 
for  the  door,  they  are  really  going  to  get  panicky,  and  if  we  do  head 
for  the  door,  they  are  going  to  believe  that  Saddam,  if  not  Saddam, 
Saddam  and  his  henchmen,  are  going  to  come  back. 

And  I  think  that  is  only  one  of  many  consequences  of  a  pre- 
mature departure.  I  also  think  we  would  have  an  Iraq  that  would 
be  chaotic  and  maybe  divided  in  civil  war,  and,  perhaps  most  im- 
portantly, it  would  be  a  tremendous  victory  for  terrorism.  It  would 
be  the  ultimate  victory,  in  a  sense,  that  truck  bombs  drove  us  out 
of  Iraq.  So,  if  we  think  that  we  are  going  to  stop  terrorism  by  pre- 
maturely leaving  Iraq,  I  think  just  the  contrary.  I  think  pre- 
maturely leaving  Iraq  will  exacerbate  terrorism  against  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Ms.  Kirkpatrick? 

Dr.  KiRKPATRlCK.  Yes. 

Well,  I  do  not  think  we  can  leave  Iraq  at  a  time  and  in  a  way 
that  would  leave  the  return  of  Saddam  Hussein  as  a  possibility 
even.  I  do  not  think  we  will  either,  let  me  say. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  what  happens  if  we  do  prior  to  his  killing  or 
capture,  in  your  opinion? 

Dr.  KiRKPATRlCK.  Well,  as  I  said,  I  do  not  think  we  will,  period. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Okay.  Second  question  is — and,  Sandy  Berger,  Mr. 
Berger,  this  kind  of  started  on  your  watch  or  at  least  intensified 
on  your  watch,  and  that  is  dealing  with  Plan  Colombia. 

Mr.  Berger.  With  what? 

Mr.  Taylor.  With  Plan  Colombia,  which  has  since  grown  from  a 
counterdrug  mission  to  a  counterinsurgency  mission.  That  is  a  fact 
that  has  happened  on  somebody  else's  watch. 

I  note  with  great  interest  that  in  the  past  six  weeks,  I  believe, 
five  very  high-profile  members  of  the  Colombian  Revolutionary 
Ai'med  Forces  (FAEC)  have  been  either  killed  or  captured.  I  also 
note  with  great  interest  that  two  nights  ago,  in  two  clubs  that  are 
frequented  by  American  contractors  working  for  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Agency  (DEA)  and  U.S.  G.I.'s  that  are  over  there,  hand  gre- 
nades were  thrown,  and  one  woman  was  killed  and  a  number  of 
Americans,  including,  I  am  told  from  friends  in  Colombia,  some  of 
those  people  who  fly  those  counterdrug  missions  were  wounded. 

Is  this,  in  your  mind,  a  one-time  incident  or  the  beginning  of 
some  sort  of  retribution  against  the  Americans  for  the  American  in- 
volvement on  behalf  of  the  Colombian  Government? 

Mr.  Berger.  Congressman,  I  will  concede  that  I  am  not  close 
enough  at  this  point  to  the  day-to-day  reality  to  have  a  very  sharp 
judgment  about  your  question. 

Plan  Colombia  was  designed  by  the  Colombians  and  us,  as  you 
said,  as  a  counterdrug  strategy  that  was  coincident  with  Pastrana's 
peace  initiative,  which  failed.  It  obviously  has  taken  on  more  of  a 
counterinsurgency  component  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  as  Presi- 
dent Uribe  has  basically  asserted,  you  know,  unless  he  has  that  ca- 
pability, he  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  reassert  the  government's  role 
throughout  Colombia. 

But  I  honestly  do  not  know  enough  about  the  day-to-day  situa- 
tion there  to  make  much  of  a  judgment  about  what  those 

Mr.  Taylor.  Fair  answer. 

Mr.  Berger  [continuing].  Incidents  may  portend. 

In  1998 — in  2000,  when  we  went  to  Colombia,  the  Colombians  at 
that  point  were  saying,  we  do  not  want  you  to  be  involved  in  the 
counterinsurgency.  Now,  I  think,  that  has  changed  a  bit  under 
President  Uribe. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Ms.  Kirkpatrick,  your  thoughts? 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  I  really  do  not  know  enough  to  comment 

Mr.  Taylor.  Okay. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick  [continuing].  About  that  specific  situation. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and,  again,  thank  you 
all  for  staying  so  late. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Larsen. 

Mr.  Larsen  of  Washington.  One  more  round,  just  one  more. 

Thank  you  for  staying  and  tolerating  our  schedule. 

I  appreciate  the  chance  to  spend  a  few  minutes  asking  a  few 
questions  and  getting  your  answers  today,  and  I  want  to  just  ex- 
press how  much  I  do  appreciate  that,  because  it  has  been  a  long 
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day,  I  am  sure,  for  you,  and,  knowing  your  schedules,  you  are  prob- 
ably not  done  with  your  day.  So,  again,  I  certainly  appreciate  that. 

I  want  to  try  to  bring  a  few  threads  together  very  quickly  and 
with  a  couple  questions,  and  that  thread  has  to  do  with  this  hear- 
ing, which  is  regarding  the  national  security  strategy  of  the  U.S. 
And  we  heard  a  lot  about  different  dates  in  the  past  from  1986 — 
1986  and  June  1999  and  May  1  and  9/11  and  all  sorts  of  things, 
but  I  want  to  talk  about  where  we  go  from  here  as  opposed  to  what 
has  been  going  on  in  the  past. 

And  with  regards  to  Iraq,  it  seems  that  when  we  talk  about  the 
National  Security  Strategy  and  elevating  preemption  sort  of  to  the 
top  of  that  list,  that  Iraq  should  be  the  only  country  in  the  world 
so  far  that  we  are  actually  even  willing  to  apply  a  policy  of  preemp- 
tion to,  but  that  when  it  comes  to  terrorism,  obviously,  I  think  we 
should — we  should  be  applying  that.  So,  my  first  question  is: 
Should  we,  in  the  future,  be  bifurcating  preemption;  that  is,  pre- 
emption definitely  for  terrorists,  but  when  it  comes  to  our  relation- 
ships with  nation  states,  not  putting  that  on  the  top  of  the  list? 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  consider  is,  let  us  not  consider  that 
we  have  not  found  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  let  us  not  consider 
that  so  far  there  is  no  linkage  of  Saddam  Hussein  to  al  Qaeda,  but 
let  us  consider  preemption  as  a  massive  security  policy,  and  that 
Iraq  has  perhaps  shown  that  preemption  cannot  exist  in  a  vacuum. 
What  I  mean  by  that  is  preemption  so  far  seems  to  be  a  use  of  our 
military  policy,  as  opposed  to  a  national  security  policy. 

Saddam  Hussein  is  gone,  and  that  is  a  good  thing.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  I  think  the  Iraqi  people  are  better  off 
for  that,  but  right  now  the  Department  of  Defense  is  scrambling  to 
find  a  sufficient  number  of  National  Guard  reservists  to  extend  our 
overextended  Active  Duty  military. 

Come  July  1,  our  U.S.  military  is  set  to  become,  at  least  in  my 
view,  a  surrogate  military  for  the  selected  Government  of  Iraq,  be- 
cause the  capabilities  of  the  Iraqi  police  force,  the  Iraqi  civil  de- 
fense, and  the  paltry  numbers  in  the  Iraqi  military  that  we  are  re- 
cruiting could  barely  match  the  capabilities  of  the  terrorist  insur- 
gency that  emerged  since  May  1.  So  how  do  we  exercise  the  pre- 
emption policy  in  the  future  against  countries  and  avoid  these 
kinds  of  problems  while  also  ensuring  their  national  security? 

And  finally — perhaps  this  is  strictly  for  Mr.  Berger;  perhaps  Am- 
bassador Kirkpatrick  will  want  to  cover  this  as  well — but  getting 
back  to  this  concept  of  preemption  and  what  other  countries  think 
of  it  in  terms  of  accepting  it,  as  a  real-life  example,  what  are  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  India  and  Pakistan  adopting  a 
preemption  policy,  and  what  would  be  the  implications  for  U.S.  pol- 
icy in  that  region,  just  to  give  us  an  idea  of  what  it  means  to  have 
a  preemption  policy  out  there  running  around  the  world? 

First,  bifurcation;  second,  implications  for  our  military  as  it  ap- 
plies to  a  preemption  policy;  and,  third,  give  us  your  thoughts  and 
a  real-life  example  of  other  countries  adopting  a  U.S.  preemption 
policy  other  than  the  U.S.. 

Dr.  KiRpa'ATRlCK.  Bifurcation? 

Mr.  Larsen  of  Washington.  It  is  just  a  term.  Trying  to  put  a 
name  on  it. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  Right. 
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Mr.  Larsen  of  Washington.  That  is,  in  terms  of  Iraq  seems  to 
be  the  only  country  that  we  are  wilhng  to  apply  a  preemption  pol- 
icy to,  so  if  we  are  not  going  to  apply  it  to  other  countries,  which 
we  do  not  seem  to  be  doing,  then  should  it  apply  only  to  terrorists 
as  opposed  to  nation  states? 

Dr.  KiRKPATRlCK.  Well,  actually,  first  of  all,  I  think  probably 
strictly  speaking  we  were  applying  a  policy  of  preemption  in 
Iraq 

Mr.  Larsen  of  Washington.  Yeah. 

Dr.  KiRKPATRiCK  [continuing].  Before  the  President  went  to  the 
Security  Council  and  this  current  conflict  got  under  way. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  consider,  Mr.  Berger,  your  ad- 
ministration's policy  of  repeated  bombing  against  Iraq  to  try  to  stop 
their  destruction  of  the  Kurds — that  was  in  a  very  real  sense  pre- 
emptive. There  was  a  lot  of  bombing  that  went  on  then,  a  whole 
lot  of  bombing,  and  I  think — would  you  consider  that  a  policy  of 
preemption? 

Mr.  Larsen  of  Washington.  I  do  not  know. 

Dr.  KiRKPATRlCK.  They  were  not  attacking  us,  that  is  for  sure. 

Mr.  Larsen  of  Washington.  I  am  referring  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Strategy  that  we  had  before,  and  the  purpose  of  this  hearing 
today  is  to  determine  what  we  are  doing  with  it  and  how  we  are 
going  to  apply  it  in  the  future. 

Dr.  KiRKPATRlCK.  Right. 

Well,  I  am  saying — I  am  trying  to  understand  whether  you  con- 
sider any  bombing  outside  of  a  war  as  part  of  our  preemption  strat- 
egy. Was  it  preemptive  when  the  Clinton  administration  was  bomb- 
ing repeatedly  the  areas  of  Iraq,  that  the  Iraqi  Government  was  en- 
gaging in  destruction? 

Mr.  Larsen  of  Washington.  I  am  really  not  here  to  talk  about 
what  the  Clinton  administration  did  or  what  the  Bush  administra- 
tion is  doing.  I  am  really  trying  to  find  out  how  we  are  going  to 
apply  this  policy  in  the  future. 

Dr.  KiRKPATRlCK.  Right.  And  I  am  just  trying  to  understand 
what  you  are  thinking  about. 

I  would  not — you  see,  I  do  not  really  know  what  anybody  is  going 
to  do  in  the  future.  I  suppose  that  any  administration  which  is  con- 
fronted with  harsh,  brutal,  murderous  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
country  or  a  group  might  well  decide  to  take  some  action  against 
them,  military  action  against  them;  might  well  decide  to  start 
bombing,  for  example,  them. 

You  know,  then  you  get  into  the  question  of  sort  of  how  much 
military  action  can  you  take  before  you  are  making  war  against 
someone  else. 

I  do  not — I  do  not  think  that  the  United  States — I  do  not  think 
that  any  U.S.  administration  is  likely  to  invoke  preemptive  strat- 
egy often  or,  you  know,  randomly  or  really  just  irresponsibly.  I 
think  it  is  likely  to  happen  only  in  response  to  either  an.  actual  or 
an  expected  attack  on  some  large  number  of  people.  That  is  what 
I  expect.  I  do  not  expect  that  anybody  is  about  to  adopt  a  strategy 
of  preemption  as  a  general  principle  to  guide  U.S.  military  policy 
from  this  point  forward. 

Mr.  Larsen  of  Washington.  Mr.  Berger? 
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Mr.  Berger.  Congressman,  first  of  all,  I  do  think  it  is  useful  to 
make  the  distinction  you  are  making,  whether  you  call  it  bifurca- 
tion or  not. 

We  are  going  to  hunt  terrorists.  If  we  are  going  to — if  we  find 
them,  we  are  either  going  to  capture  them,  take  them  someplace, 
or  we  are  going  to  kill  them. 

Mr.  Larsen  of  Washington.  Right. 

Mr.  Berger.  Now,  this  is  what  Israel  does,  and  there  are  some 
limiting  principles  in  the  democracy;  like,  for  example,  I  would  like 
the  President  to  decide.  If  we  go  after  people  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  think  it  ought  to  be  done  consistent  with  the  laws 
for  these  kinds  of  actions  with  appropriate  congressional  notifica- 
tion. It  should  not  be  a  casual  deal  if  we,  you  know,  slam  a  cruise 
missile  into  somebody's  car.  But  I  do  think  deterrence  does  not 
work  against  these  people. 

I  think  that  it  is  in  some  ways  precisely  because  of  what  Ambas- 
sador Kirkpatrick  says  that  I  am  so  disappointed  that  we  elevated 
this  preemption  argument  in  the  first  place  by  writing  it  in  this  na- 
tional security  strategy.  It  does  not  really  apply  to  a  lot  of  places, 
but  the  fact  that  we  are  waving  it  as  a  banner  has  consequences. 
It  has  consequences  in  Iran.  It  has  consequences  in  North  Korea. 
They  are  looking  at  us  with  fear,  and  so  instead  of  having — maybe 
it  deters  them.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  does.  I  think  it  accelerates 
their  nuclear  progi'ams. 

So,  yes,  I  do  think  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  nation 
states,  which  I  think  can  still  be  deterred,  and  individual  terrorists, 
which  I  think  have  to  be  hunted  down,  but  presumably,  hopefully, 
within  a  procedural  context  that  protects,  that  is  appropriate  to  a 
democracy. 

Implications  on  the  military.  I  do — as  I  said  before,  I  do  worry, 
because  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  heading  out  the  door  pre- 
maturely. Whether  you  agree  with  going  into  Iraq  or  not,  the  con- 
sequences of  prematurely  leaving,  I  think,  are  just  monumental  for 
Iraq,  for  the  region,  and  for  ourselves.  And  so  if  that  is  true,  we 
are  going  to  be  there  for  a  long  time,  and  I  worry  about  the  second 
rotation  and  the  third  rotation  of  those  people  into  Iraq,  and  what 
that  does  long-term  to  our  military. 

I  think  Iraq  will  have  long-term  adverse  consequences  for  our 
military.  And  I  want  to  get  to  South  Asia. 

Mr.  Larsen  of  Washington.  Sure. 

Well,  my  point  is,  too,  we  cannot  separate  that  from  a  policy 

Mr.  Berger.  Correct. 

Mr.  Larsen  of  Washington  [continuing].  Of  preemption,  but  it 
seems  we  are  separating  that. 

Mr.  Berger.  Well,  we  should  not,  because,  you  know,  the  fact  is, 
if  we  are  attacked  and  we  go  to  war,  the  American  people  rally, 
and  if  we  had  to  go  to  a  draft,  we  will  go  to  a  draft. 

The  American  people  are  not  ready  for  a  draft  to  talk  about,  ex- 
cept for  Congressman  Rangel,  in  connection  with  Iraq,  because  peo- 
ple knew  this  was  a  war  of  choice,  so  I  think  you  are  right  about 
that. 

I  think  the  third  point  I  want  to  answer,  because  I  think  it  is 
a  very  good  way  of  illustrating,  India  and  Pakistan  are — if  there 
is  going  to  be  a  nuclear  war  someplace  not  caused  by  a  terrorist. 
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but  between  two  nation  states,  it  is  going  to  be  in  South  Asia,  in 
my  judgment.  Here  you  have  two  countries — you  know,  the  nuclear 
terror  balance  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  for 
50  years  actually  was  quite  stable,  except  for  one  13-day  period  in 
1962  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  We  knew  what  they  had;  they 
knew  what  we  had.  We  knew  their  doctrine;  they  knew  our  doc- 
trine. It  really  was  a  balance  of  terror,  but  a  rather  stable  status 
quo. 

That  is  not  the  case  with  Pakistan  and  India.  They  do  not  know 
each  other's  capabilities;  they  do  not  know  each  other's  red  lines, 
and,  in  1999,  they  came  dangerously  close.  I  do  not  know  whether 
India  knows  exactly  at  what  point  if  it  goes  into  Pakistan — Paki- 
stan was  at  an  overwhelming  disadvantage — conventionally  strikes 
back  with  a  nuclear  weapon. 

Now,  to  the  extent  that  we  are — let  us  get  back  to  your  preemp- 
tion point.  I  was  at  the  Rocunda  conference  with  Secretary  Rums- 
feld, and  I  listened  to  the  Indian  National  Security  Advisor  give  a 
speech  which  sounded  to  me  exactly  like  Colin  Powell's  speech  to 
the  United  Nations.  It  was  a  bill  of  indictment  against  Pakistan. 
We  have  now  provided  essentially  a  template,  which  is  if  you  can 
establish  that  here  are  the  bad  things  that  my  enemy  has  done,  I 
think  it  lowers  the  threshold  of  war. 

To  the  extent  people  can  say  we  are  simply  doing  what  the 
United  States  did  in  Iraq,  we  are  going  after  our  enemy  before  they 
go  after  us. 

So  just  to  sum  up,  I  will  go  back  to  my  original  statement:  Pre- 
emption as  an  option?  Of  course.  And  to  go  back  to  the  chairman's 
phrase,  on  a  case-by-case  judgment  basis?  Absolutely.  No  one  be- 
lieves we  should  take  the  first  punch,  but  I  worry  very  much  that 
we  have  announced  to  the  world  that  we  are — now  the  doctrine  of 
the  United  States — and  these  things  get  simplified  as  they  get  out 
beyond  Washington  and  they  get  to  New  Delhi — that  we  are  going 
to  go  out  after  our  enemies  before  our  enemies  come  after  us,  and 
they  have  enemies,  too. 

Mr.  Larsen  of  Washington.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  everyone,  and  especially  our  witnesses, 
for  sticking  around  and  having  great  endurance  for  the  congres- 
sional schedule. 

Let  me  ask  you  one  last  question  before  you  go,  because  I  think 
this,  Mr.  Berger.  You  mentioned  this  question  of  moral  authority 
and  the  need  to  exhibit  moral  authority.  Interesting  thing  about 
Iraq  is  that  when  we  went  in  the  first  time,  we  underestimated  the 
nuclear  program,  because,  as  I  recall,  the  United  States  said  actu- 
ally we  were  only  six  months  away — they  were  only  six  months 
away  from  having  a  nuclear  weapon.  We  thought  they  were  several 
years  away  at  the  time.  And,  in  fact,  there  were  very  learned  peo- 
ple. Senator  Sam  Nunn  included,  who  advocated  a  patient,  long- 
term  approach,  which  in  retrospect  would  have  been  disastrous.  So 
we  underestimated  the  first  time,  and  we  found  no  nuclear  sys- 
tems. And,  in  fairness,  nobody  in  the  administration  stated  that 
they  had  nuclear  weapons  the  second  time.  They  stated  that  they 
had  a  program,  and  I  believe  the  program  or  the  development  pro- 
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gram  that  could  have  produced  something,  I  think  it  was  three  to 
five  years. 

But  the  question  is,  I  think — this  is  an  interesting  question  here. 
Nations — there  is  an  old  statement  that  no  nation  has  friends,  only 
interests,  and  it  is — this  whole  discussion  has  taken  place  in  the 
context  of  the  idea  that  it  is  moral  to  protect  your  interests. 

Now,  here  you  have  a  country  which  has  a  leader  who  is  the  only 
person  outside  of  Adolf  Hitler,  I  believe,  in  the  history  of  the  world 
to  have  used  poison  gas  to  gas  his  own  people.  I  would  say  that 
probably  the  pictures  of  those  Kurdish  mothers  killed  in  midstride 
while  holding  their  babies  are  as  compelling  as  any  pictures  I  saw 
at  the  death  camps  in  Germany;  the  mass  graves  with  thousands 
of  people;  the  stuff  we  have  seen  on  news  reels  lately  where  his 
people  would  push  prisoners  off  buildings  and  make  them  fall  100 
feet;  the  hanging  of  teenage  kids  because  they  wrote  on  the  black- 
board "Down  with  Saddam,"  they  were  taken  off  and  hanged  by  the 
neck  until  dead. 

So  the  idea  that  we — that  we  went  in  and  took  out  somebody 
who  was  this  bad  is  somehow  unacceptable  unless  you  can  prove 
that  he  had — was  on  the  verge  of — developing  a  nuclear  system, 
and  that,  I  think,  gives  rise  to  this  question:  Is  it  more  moral  to 
take  out  a — to  attack  a  nation,  a  country,  on  the  basis  that  that 
country's  leadership  is  cutting  off  your  oil,  for  example,  than  to  at- 
tack a  nation  because  they  are  using  poison  gas  to  kill  thousands 
of  people? 

In  a  way  it  is  kind  of  a  question  that  our  grandkids  and  kids  dis- 
cuss— you  know,  you  have  probably  heard  it  for  years — and  that  is 
the  question  of,  as  kids  study  World  War  II,  if  Hitler  had  not  at- 
tacked the  rest  of  the  world,  would  we  have  tolerated  his  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  the  death  camps?  Pretty  tough  question. 

To  some  degree  you  have  a  question  very  similar  today  with  re- 
spect to  Iraq.  If  Saddam  Hussein — if  he  had  not  thought  that  he — 
and  I — incidentally,  when  the  Iraqi  general  said,  I  am  coming  to 
see  you  in  the  morning,  I  think  we  have  something  left;  and  the 
colonel  answered  back,  there  is  nothing  left,  we  evacuated  every- 
thing; I  think  that  is  certainly  probative  on  whether  there  was 
something  there.  And  I  predicted  long  ago  when  they  were  doing 
these  inspections  that  we  would  never  find  anything. 

So  my  question  to  you  is,  which  is  the  more  moral,  and  which 
presents  to  the  world — if  you  say  you  want  to  make  an  example  to 
the  world,  which  is  the  more  moral  example,  an  example  that  at- 
tacks another  country  because  America  is  getting  its  oil  cut  off  or 
an  America  that  attacks  and  occupies  another  country  because  its 
leader  was  using  poison  gas  to  kill  its  own  citizens?  What  do  you 
think? 

Mr.  Berger.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  think  that — I  have  no  problem  justifying  what  we  did 
in  Iraq  on  moral  grounds,  just  as  I  have  no  problem  justifying  what 
we  did  in  Bosnia  and  Kosovo  on  moral  grounds.  And  we  had  some 
real  trouble  in  this  body  convincing  the  majority;  in  fact,  we  failed 
to  convince  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  stop- 
ping the  cleansing  in  Kosovo  was  a  moral  imperative. 

We  intervened  in  those  two  circumstances,  both,  because  it  was 
morally  the  right  thing  to  do.  We  did  not  want  the  last  act  of  the 
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20th  century  to  be  ethnic  cleansing  and  because  turmoil  in  the 
middle  of  Europe  we  thought  was  something  that  could  be  disrup- 
tive of  Europe  itself. 

So  I  do  think  there  are  circumstances  in  which  the  moral  impera- 
tive calls  for  us  to  use  force.  I  think  in  those  circumstances  where 
the  basis  for  the  use  of  force  is  a  moral  judgment  rather  than  a 
self-protection  judgment,  we  have  a  greater  responsibility  to  try  to 
rally  others  to  our  cause  so  that  we  are  not  making  moral  judg- 
ments others  are  not  making,  but  I  do  think  that  there  are  times 
when  force  can  be  justified  to  prevent  a  moral  outrage. 

I  think  one  of  the  problems  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that,  of 
course,  that  is  not  the  argument  that  we  made  before  we  went  to 
war.  I  mean,  the  fact  is  it  was  subtext.  The  President,  on  many  oc- 
casions, talked  about 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  big  piece  of  the  argument.  A  lot  of  time 
was  spent  on  that. 

Mr.  Berger.  The  President  talked  about  liberating  Iraqis  and 
talked  about  liberating  Iraq,  but  if  you  look  at  the  State  of  the 
Union  when  the  rubber  hit  the  road,  the  argument  was  we  were 
going  to  Iraq  to  stop  Saddam  Hussein  giving  biological  or  chemical 
or  nuclear  weapons  to  al  Qaeda  so  there  would  not  be  another  Sep- 
tember 11. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course.  We  voted  in  October. 

Mr.  Berger.  But  the  argument  was  a  security  argument.  It  was 
not  fundamentally  a  moral  argument.  So  all  I  am  saying  is  I  am 
agreeing  with  you  that  there  are  circumstances  where  I  think  the 
use  of  force,  because — it  is  justified  based  on  a  moral  imperative, 
number  one.  Number  two,  I  think  those  circumstances  are  stronger 
if  we  have  broader  support.  And  number  three,  I  think  some  of  the 
problem  here  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that  that  is  not  the  fun- 
damental, central  reason  that  we  made  the  argument  to  go  to  war 
in  Iraq. 

The  Chairman.  Okay.  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick,  any  thoughts 
about  this  idea  of  what  gives  the  strongest  moral  authority,  the 
self-interest,  the  economic  interest,  or  the  reaching  out  to  stop 
crimes  against  humanity? 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Americans 
have  always  been  inclined  to  reject  realpolitik  as  a  grounds  for  our 
foreign  policy  and  to  feel  that  we  are  more  justified  in  acting  in  for- 
eign affairs  with — forcibly  or  any  other  way — when  we  are  doing 
good  in  the  process. 

I  think  we  believe  in  the  use  of  power  to  achieve  humanitarian 
goals.  I  think  that  was  the  basis  in  which  we  involved  ourselves  in 
the  Balkans,  for  example,  and  the  basis  in  which  we  have  involved 
ourselves  repeatedly  in  conflicts.  I  think  it  was  the  basis,  really,  on 
which  we  involved  ourselves  in  Iraq,  as  well. 

I  think  that  the  President  used  both  arguments.  I  think  he 
used — sometimes  argued  from  the  dangers  of  letting  such  a  man 
develop  weapons  of  mass  destruction  which  might  be  used  against 
us,  but  also  the  horror  of  letting  such  a  man  develop  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  which  he  might  use  in  any  dreadful  way  that  he 
might  conceive  of. 

I  do  not  think  even  the  President  or  almost  anyone  else  has 
doubted  that  Saddam  Hussein  was  creating  humanitarian  horrors 
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in  Iraq,  and  this  was  an  important  reason  that  we  should  act 
against  him,  that  we  had  acted  against  him  in  the  first  Gulf  War, 
in  fact,  okay? 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  and,  to  both  of  you,  I 
think  we  have  had  a  very  useful  discussion,  and  I  think  you  have — 
it  is  always  a  privilege  for  the  committee  to  have  two  leaders  such 
as  yourselves  giving  us  your  ideas  and  thoughts  on  this. 

And  let  me  just  turn  to  the  distinguished  Ranking  Member,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Skelton,  to  wrap  this  thing  up. 

Ike,  do  you  have  anjrthing  you  would  like  to  add? 

Mr.  Skelton.  It  is  mostly  a  word  of  gratitude  to  each  of  you. 

This  is — as  we  say,  this  is  heavy  lifting.  You  all  have  done  a 
wonderful  job  in  defining  the  issues  and  in  helping  us  immensely, 
so  we  just  cannot  thank  you  enough.  So  we  are  very,  very  appre- 
ciative, and  it  is  good  to  see  both  of  you. 

The  Chairman.  And  thanks  for  having  good  endurance.  That  is 
always  important  in  our  hearing. 

Dr.  KiRKPATRlCK.  Thank  you.  Okay. 

[Whereupon,  at  5:57  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Today,  the  committee  will  review  the  U.S.  National  Security 
Strategy,  the  blueprint  for  executing  the  first  and  most  fundamental 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government — the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

The  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  of  1986  requires  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  produce  a  National  Security  Strategy  and  release  it  as  a 
public  document.  The  current  National  Security  Strategy,  delivered  one 
year  to  the  month  after  the  terrorist  attacks  of  September  11,  reflects  that 
day's  impact  on  the  United  States  and  the  international  security 
environment. 

The  new  strategy  makes  a  clear  break  from  the  realities  of  the  Cold 
War  superpower  standoff  The  United  States,  the  strategy  observes,  is 
unlikely  to  face  a  true  peer  competitor  in  the  near  future. 
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Instead,  the  2002  strategy  recognizes  that  our  greatest  challenges 
are  likely  to  come  from  failed  states  and  shadowy  terrorist  networks  that 
seek  to  use  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to  affect  large-scale  casualties. 
The  nexus  between  these  actors  and  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  represents  a  grave  danger  to  the  United  States  itself. 

To  fight  this  imminent  threat,  the  National  Security  Strategy  aims 
to  build  a  balance  of  power  that  favors  freedom  and,  ultimately,  a  larger 
community  of  democracies  with  common  values. 

This  goal  requires  the  United  States  to  counter  terror  and  tyranny 
away  from  America's  shores.  It  also  calls  on  the  reliance  of  strong 
coalitions  of  the  willing  with  other  countries  dedicated  to  the 
proliferation  of  liberty,  not  destruction. 

Today  we  will  hear  from  two  well-known  strategists  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  world  of  foreign  and  defense  policy — 

•   The  Honorable  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick,  a  Senior  Fellow  and 

Director  of  Foreign  and  Defense  Policy  Studies  at  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute,  as  well  as  a  former  U.S.  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations;  and 
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•   The  Honorable  Sandy  Berger,  Chairman  of  Stonebridge 
International,  and  a  former  National  Security  Advisor. 

Thank  you  both  for  agreeing  to  appear  today.  We  look  forward  to 
your  testimony. 

But  before  we  begin,  I  want  to  recognize  Mr.  Skelton,  the 
Committee's  Ranking  Democrat,  for  an  opening  statement. 

[Following  Mr.  Skelton's  remarks] 

Thank  you,  Mr.Skelton. 


The  entirety  of  our  witnesses'  prepared  statements  will  be  entered 
into  the  record. 


Ambassador  Kirkpatrick,  the  floor  is  yours. 
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Opening  Statement  for  The  Honorable  Ike  Skelton  (D-MO), 

Ranking  Member,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  U.S.  House  of 

Representatives 

Full  Committee  Hearing  on  U.S.  National  Security  Strategy 

November  19,  2003 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  join  you  in 
welcoming  both  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  and  Mr.  Berger.  It  is 
wonderful  to  see  you  both  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hearing  today  is  not  about  Iraq,  but  it 
occurs  against  the  backdrop  of  that  conflict  and  the  violence  that 
has  continued  there — particularly  in  recent  weeks. 

There  remains  a  substantial  debate  about  whether  the  decision 
to  go  to  war  in  Iraq  was  made  on  the  basis  of  poor  or  selective 
intelligence.  But  regardless  of  the  answer  to  that  question,  we  are 
there  now.  We  can't  un-ring  that  bell  and  failure  is  not  an  option. 
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We  are  now  left  with  two  questions.  First,  how  can  we  achieve 
victory  in  Iraq?  And  second  how  can  we  re-establish  a  strong 
international  strategic  stance?  Failure  to  answer  either  of  these 
questions  puts  our  nation  in  jeopardy. 

I  hope  both  witnesses  will  give  us  their  thoughts  on  how  we  can 
do  this.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Testimony  of  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick  before 
House  Armed  Services  Committee 

"U.S.  National  Security  Strategy" 

Wednesday,  November  1 9,  2003 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  inviting  me  to  testify  before  this  distinguished 
Committee  on  this  vitally  important  subject. 

I  accepted  your  invitation,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  this 
nation's  defenses  be  adequate  to  cope  with  the  growing  dangers  we  face  from  hostile 
powers  possessing  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  effective  means  of  delivery. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  encountered  this  subject  and  became  concerned  about  defense  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  consequence  of  having  served  on  President  Reagan's  "Blue 
Ribbon  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Nuclear  Products"  in  1985,  in  the  National  Security 
Planning  Group  from  1981-1985,  on  the  "President's  Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory 
Board  (PFIAB)"  from  1985  to  1990,  and  on  the  Defense  Policy  Review  Board  from  1985 
to  1992.  1  also  chaired  the  "Fail  Safe  and  Risk  Reduction  Committee"  (generally  referred 
to  by  its  acronym  as  the  PARR  Committee)  charged  with  reviewing  the  United  States 
Nuclear  Command  and  Control  system  [1990-1991]. 

These  experiences  made  a  strong  impression  on  me  concerning  the  dangers  of 
proliferating  nuclear  and  missile  technology.  As  everyone  who  is  interested  in  these 
matters  now  knows,  the  number  of  countries  capable  of  producing  and  delivering  nuclear 
weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  has  grown  to  include  India  and  Pakistan 
and  includes  several  of  the  world's  most  aggressive,  repressive,  destructive  countries — 
North  Korea,  Iran,  fraq — as  well  as  a  Russia  less  stable  than  we  would  prefer  and  a  China 
less  benign. 

We  know,  moreover,  that  other  regimes  with  little  regard  for  the  rule  of  law  or 
human  rights  work  hard  to  acquire  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Americans  and  their  allies  are  more  vulnerable  than  we  have  ever  been.  With 
rogue  states  developing  the  capacity  to  attack  our  cities  and  our  population,  effective 
deterrence  remains  important  to  the  security  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  experienced  on  September  1 1  '*',  the  threat  to  Americans  is 
here  and  now.  It  has  expanded  dramatically,  not  only  because  of  Chinese  theft  of 
America's  most  important  military  secrets  and  because  of  the  inadequate  U.S.  policies 
governing  the  safekeeping  and  transfer  of  technology,  but  also  because  several  countries 
who  are  signatories  of  the  Nuclear  Non  Proliferation  Treaty  have  violated  their 
commitments  under  the  Treaty. 
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Terrorism  began  a  rapid  growth  in  the  1970s.  The  early  success  of  the  PLO  was 
important.  The  PLO  introduced  airline  hijacking  as  an  international  weapon.  Though 
seemingly  independent,  the  terrorist  groups  throughout  Europe,  Japan,  North  and  South 
America,'  and  the  Middle  East  appeared  to  be  linked  to  one  another:  the  Arab  PLO, 
Iranian  Mujahadeen,  the  Armenian  ASALA,  the  German  Bader  Meinhof  gang,  Italian 
Red  Brigades,  the  July  17th  Group.  They  were  built  around  Marxism  and  radical  Islam. 
The  targets  of  terrorism  have  been  numerous.  They  included  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Israel,  Japan,  Spain.  Portugal,  and  the  United  States. 

An  early  contact  of  the  Reagan  Administration  with  terronsm  came  with  the 
hijacking  of  the  Achille  Lauro,  which  was,  I  am  sure  everyone  remembers,  a  cruise  ship 
that  was  hijacked  off  the  coast  of  Egypt  on  its  way  to  Israel— transporting  Americans.  It 
was  hijacked,  the  Americans  on  board  were  treated  brutally,  and  one  of  them,  Leon 
Klinghofer,  was  murdered  when  he  and  his  wheelchair  were  pushed  overboard. 

That  act  of  terrorism  was  carried  out  by  a  PLO  group,  headed  by  one  Abu  Abass, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  PLO  Executive  Committee  and  a  close  aide  to  PLO  Chairman 
Yasser  Arafat.  They  had  smuggled  some  quite  heavy  weapons  on  board  the  Achille  Lauro 
at  the  same  time  they  boarded. 

In  responding  to  the  experience  on  the  Achille  Lauro,  the  Libyan  bombings  of 
American  property,  and  the  murder  of  Amencans,  President  Reagan  made  clear  he  that 
did  not  intend  to  accept  attacks  on  Americans  passively.  But  we  in  the  Reagon 
Administration  did  not  incorporate  terrorism  into  our  major  strategic  plans. 

We  all  know  that  the  increased  capacities  which  have  since  developed — not  just 
nuclear,  of  course,  but  electromagnetic,  chemical,  and  biological  capacities— have 
increased  our  potential  powers  as  a  military  establishment  and  also  our  vulnerability.  The 
progressive  centralization  of  our  population  renders  us  particulariy  vulnerable  to  some 
new  developments  in,  for  example,  miniatunzation  and  liquification  and  terrorism. 

We  are  all,  I  think,  aware  of  the  increasing  capacity  of  a  very  small  numbers  of 
people  to  do  very  large  amounts  of  damage.  That  capacity  was  illustrated  in  too  many 
relatively  recent  tragedies — including  the  bombings  of  our  embassies  in  Africa,  the 
attacks  on  international  aid  workers  in  Afghanistan  and  taq — the  murder  of  Americans, 
our  allies,  and  our  friends- by  a  relatively  small  number  of  people.  The  dangers  of 
miniaturization  and  liquefaction,  centralization  and  interdependence  are  growing  and 
making  all  types  of  domestic  security  more  difficult  than  it  previously  has  been. 

A  growing  number  of  people  cross  our  borders  with  increasing  frequency.  Most 
of  those  people  are  unknown  to  us  and  how  to  control  our  borders  is  unknown  to  us 
today,  too,  in  some  sense. 

Our  intelligence  needs  have  increased  geometrically  alongside  our  growing 
vuhierabilities.  I  have  been  for  a  number  of  years— since  my  time  in  the  Reagan 
Administration — quite  deeply  concerned  by  our  vulnerability,  however,  to  weapons. 
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Our  open  borders,  habits  of  free  movement,  and  casual  border  security  enhance 
our  vulnerabihty.  September  11  and  the  previous  World  Trade  Center  bombing 
demonstrated  how  possible  it  is  for  Americans  at  home  to  be  targeted  by  foreign 
terrorists.  (The  Oklahoma  city  bombing  illustrates  American  vulnerability  from  domestic 
terror.)  Threats  against  Americans  make  the  same  point. 

We  can  also  watch  the  work  of  Hamas,  the  Al  Aqsa  Brigades,  and  Hizbollah 
spreading  terror  in  Israel.  In  the  years  since  the  Iranian  revolution,  we  have  grown 
familiar  with  the  mix  of  fanaticism,  intolerance,  and  violence  that  accompany  the  Islamic 
politics  and  Islamic  rule  in  most  of  the  states  that  sponsor  terrorism:  Iran,  Sudan,  and 
non-state  alliances  that  seek  power  in  Egypt,  Algeria,  Lebanon,  Lybia,  and  Afghanistan. 

Bombings  by  Al  Queda  and  associated  groups  throughout  the  Muslim  world  show 
that  the  spread  of  radical  Islam — and  the  violent  methods  it  condones — remains  a  potent 
tlireat. 

The  attacks  on  American  embassies  in  Dar  es  Salam  and  Nairobi  by  a  band  of 
violent  extremists  dramatized  the  reach  of  non-state  groups  in  our  times.  We  learned  later 
about  the  efforts  of  such  groups  to  procure  deadly  gases  for  their  weapons,  and  also  about 
their  links  to  terrorist  states,  such  as  Sudan,  which  has  long  condoned  the  terrorist 
initiatives  of  Iran. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  extremist  individuals,  groups,  and  states  explicitly 
speak  of  war  against  Americans  suggests  that  the  problem  will  be  with  us  for  some  time. 

Bin  Laden  himself  issued  a  fatwa  on  behalf  of  the  "World  Islamic  Front  Against 
Jews  and  Crusaders,"  exhorting  Muslims  "to  kill  the  Americans  and  her  allies — civilian 
and  military  in  any  country  in  which  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  in  order  to  liberate  the  Aqsa 
mosque  and  the  Holy  Mosque  in  Mecca  from  their  grip." 

It  was  neither  the  first  nor  last  time  bin  Laden  had  urged  and  planned  the  killing 
of  Americans.  He  is  believed  to  be  behind  the  ambush  in  which  19  American  Rangers 
were  killed  and  more  than  70  wounded  in  Somalia.  He  is  also  implicated  in  the  Khobar 
Towers  attack  on  U.S.  servicemen.  And,  most  seriously,  most  tragically,  he  has  proudly 
claimed  credit  for  destruction  of  the  Twin  Towers  and  a  part  of  the  Pentagon,  threatened 
further  destruction,  and  incited  his  followers  to  murder  Americans  everywhere. 

How  can  U.S.  policy  defend  against  to  terrorist  attacks? 

With  vigilance  and  with  action. 

Unilateral  action  is  sometimes  necessary  for  an  effective  response  for  reasons  of 
secrecy,  dispatch,  and  determination,  but  a  worldwide  alliance  is  also  important. 

We  must  make  it  clear  that  states  will  be  held  responsible  where  they  protect  and 
service  terrorists. 
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In  sum,  an  adequate  U.S.  response  to  the  new  threats  in  the  world  since  the 
strategic  revolution  requires: 

1.  much  more  attention  to  better  intelligence  of  all  kinds  including  humanint. 
and  also  increased  sur\'eiUance  and  more  intensive  analysis. 

2.  more  realism  about  seriously  hostile  governments  and  groups — when 
people  say  they  are  at  war  with  us,  they  probably  are. 

3.  a  good  missile  defense  that  can  destroy  missiles  of  diverse  kinds  soon  after 
they  are  launched. 

4.  more  research  on  antidotes  to  chemical  and  biological  payloads. 

The  establishment  of  the  Homeland  Security  Department  was  necessary  to 
coordinate  and  improve  our  defenses.  Careful  attention  to  our  alliances  is  important. 
Sometintes,  however,  we  may  need  to  act  alone.  It  is  important  that  Americans  and  the 
American  Government  understand  that  the  U.N.  Charter  recognizes,  as  stated  in  article 
51,  that  the  U.S.  and  all  other  governments  have  an  unalienable  right  to  self  defense. 
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Samuel  R.  Berger 

TESTIMONY  BEFORE 
THE  HOUSE  ARMED  SERVICES  COMMITTEE 

Washington,  DC 
November  19,  2003 


"The  Bush  Administration's  National  Security  Strategy: 
A  Limited  View  of  Leadership" 


Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Skelton,  Members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you 
for  inviting  me  to  talk  about  the  Administration's  National  Security  Strategy,  one 
year  -  and  one  war  -  since  its  release. 

After  the  Strategy  was  published  in  September  2002,  reviewers  described  it 
as  everything  from  "a  truly  eloquent,  comprehensive,  intellectually  cohesive  and 
ground-breaking  definition  of  a  strategy  for  the  21^"^  century"  to  "a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  world."  Let  me  offer  a  perspective  that  falls  between  these 
extremes. 

In  some  respects,  President  Bush's  Strategy  is  similar  to  those  of  previous 
administrations.  In  emphasizing  goals  such  as  encouraging  free  and  open 
societies...  combating  the  threat  of  terrorists  and  rogue  nations...  and  working 
closely  with  allies  and  friends...  it  is,  in  part,  at  least  rhetorically  consistent  with 
the  values  of  past  administrations. 

But  in  other  respects,  the  document  reflects  a  different  America  in  a 
dramatically  different  national  security  environment  in  the  wake  of  9/11. 

And  so  it  should.  The  war  on  terrorism  and  the  danger  of  terrorists  gaining 
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weapons  of  mass  destruction  have  become  our  central  strategic  objective.  In  al 
Qaeda  and  other  anti-American  jihadists,  we  face  a  mortal  enemy.  Whatever 
grievances  they  exploit  do  not  diminish  the  imperative  of  destroying  them  before 
they  destroy  us.  And,  as  the  President  has  said,  we  must  keep  the  world's  deadliest 
weapons  out  of  its  most  dangerous  hands  -  yet  deterrence  will  not  work  against 
suicide  bombers  who  believe  they  answer  only  to  their  God.  The  Administration  is 
right  to  underscore  the  need  for  active,  robust  U.S.  leadership  in  the  world. 

But  I  believe  their  vision  of  American  leadership  is  dangerously  limited. 
Yes,  the  confident  use  of  military  power  sometimes  is  necessary  to  meet  the  threats 
we  face.  It  is  not,  however,  self-justifying  or  sufficient  to  assure  our  security.  And 
today,  I  think  we're  seeing  around  the  world  a  backlash  from  a  policy  that  assumes 
the  pxample  of  our  power  is  mightier  than  the  power  of  our  example.  We  see  it  in 
foreign  leaders  in  friendly  countries  being  elected  on  anti-American  platforms...  in 
our  difficulty  rallying  assistance  for  the  Iraq  war  and  its  aftermath...  in  the  polls 
showing  plummeting  admiration  for  America  in  much  of  the  world. 

Critics  have  raised  a  number  of  concerns  about  the  Administration's 
National  Security  Strategy.  I  want  to  focus  on  one:  its  elevation  of  preemptive 
military  action  to  a  defining  doctrine  of  American  strategic  policy. 

Certainly,  every  U.S.  president  reserves  the  right  to  act  preemptively  in 
unique  circumstances  of  danger.  President  Clinton  acted  preemptively  to  strike  al 
Qaeda  camps  in  Afghanistan  where  we  believed  Osama  bin  Laden  was  gathering  to 
plan  further  attacks  on  U.S.  interests.  But  I  believe  the  Bush  Administration's 
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decision  to  elevate  preemption  from  an  option  every  President  reserves  to  central 
doctrine  of  American  policy  is  misguided.  I  believe  this  doctrine  of  preemption 
exacerbates  rather  than  alleviates  instability  and  proliferation  -  and,  in  so  doing, 
may  make  America  less  secure,  not  more. 

First,  the  National  Security  Strategy  says  other  nations  should  not  use 
preemption  as  a  pretext  for  aggression.  But  why  should  we  expect  others  to  cede 
this  right  to  us  alone?  The  more  America  embraces  and  endorses  a  policy  of  striking 
first,  the  greater  justification  we  give  other  nations,  in  dangerous  regions  like  the 
Middle  East  or  South  Asia,  to  use  it  as  a  pretext  for  attacking  their  own  enemies. 

Second,  let's  consider  the  operational  realities.  The  Strategy  declares  that 
"We  must  adapt  the  concept  of  imminent  threat  to  the  capabilities  and  objectives  of 
today's  adversaries."  But  that  requires  a  sophisticated  understanding  of  what  those 
capabilities  and  objectives  actually  are.  Today,  the  failure  to  locate  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  in  Iraq  points  up  how  elusive  indisputable  intelligence  can  be.    It 
brings  to  mind  Will  Rogers'  remark  that  "it's  not  what  we  don't  know  that  hurts... 
it's  what  we  know  that  ain't  so." 

America  cannot  afford  to  be  perceived  as  pursuing  a  policy  of  "shoot  now, 
ask  questions  later."  Our  credibility  and  authority  will  be  completely  destroyed. 

Finally,  I  believe  a  preemption  doctrine  can  be  counterproductive  even  in 
terms  of  counter-proliferation.  In  the  name  of  deterring  nations  from  going  nuclear, 
in  particular  North  Korea  and  Iran,  we  actually  may  be  driving  them  to  accelerate 
their  nuclear  programs  -  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  Saddam's  mistake  was  not 
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getting  his  nuclear  weapons  fast  enough.  Paradoxically,  the  more  we  threaten 
preemptive  military  action  to  stem  WMD  proliferation,  the  more  precarious  our 
security  may  become. 

So  what  should  we  do  differently?  Let  me  limit  myself  to  three  ideas. 

First,  we  must  tjir.kle  the  threat  of  WMD  proliferation  more  creatively  and 
rnmprehensivelv.  North  Korea  and  Iran  are  serious  problems  -  but  they're  not  the 
only  ones.  As  former  Senator  Sam  Nunn  has  said,  right  now  "tons  of  poorly  secured 
Plutonium  and  highly  enriched  uranium  -  the  raw  materials  of  nuclear  terrorism  - 
are  spread  around  the  world." 

We  thought  we  knew  what  Saddam  Hussein  had.  Well,  we  do  know  what 
the  former  Soviet  Union  has;  more  than  120  metric  tons  of  fissile  materials  still 
waiting  for  security  upgrades  --  enough  to  build  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  only  takes  one. 

We  need  a  systematic  counter-prohferation  policy  that  deploys  all  the  tools 
we  have  -  better  intelligence,  smarter  export  controls,  covert  action,  focused  missile 
defenses,  a  dramatic  expansion  of  cooperative  threat  reduction  programs, 
deterrence,  and  the  option  of  military  action. 

Second,  we  need  to  rebuild  our  alliances  and  view  them  as  an  asset,  not  a 
habilitv.  "Coalitions  of  the  willing"  appear  to  have  become  a  substitute  for  enduring 
alliances.  Such  coalitions  sometimes  are  necessary,  but  they  are  no  substitute  for 
established  alliances,  where  regular  contact  builds  a  common  perception  of  the 
dangers  we  all  face.  Of  course,  partnerships  must  be  reciprocal;  our  allies  must  do 
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their  part  rather  than  define  their  role  in  terms  of  constraining  our  actions.  But  we 
should  all  be  clear:  we  only  strengthen  our  enemies  when  we  divide  ourselves. 

Finally,  we  must  be  unrelenting  in  meeting  the  central  challenge  of  our 
time:  the  fight  against  terrorist  enemies.  The  first  dimension  of  that  fight  is 
offense  -  to  organize  ourselves  for  the  long-term  -  from  further  reform  of  our 
intelligence  apparatus  to  focusing  on  the  military  strategy,  forces  and  technology 
that  can  better  enable  us  to  defeat  this  enemy.  The  second  dimension  is  defense, 
dramatically  accelerating  efforts  at  home,  from  cyber  to  cargo  safety. 

But  there  is  a  critical  third  dimension  to  the  war  against  terrorism  that  I 
believe  we  have  neglected,  beyond  offense  and  defense.  The  President  has  said  that 
the  front  line  of  the  war  on  terrorism  now  is  Baghdad.  I  respectfully  disagree.  The 
front  line  of  the  war  on  terror  today  is  where  we  are,  particularly  in  places  where 
people  don't  want  us  to  be.  And  if  that  is  true,  it  is  essential  that  we  define  who  we 
are  in  ways  that  isolate  the  extremists,  not  ourselves.  We  cannot  destroy  every 
potential  terrorist.  But  we  can  over  time  reduce  the  anti-American  hostility  they 
exploit. 

Particularly  at  a  time  when  we  are  using  the  hard  edge  of  our  power  to 
protect  ourselves,  we  also  must  lead  on  the  broader  agenda  of  shared  well-being: 
energetically  working  for  peace...  staying  at  the  table  rather  than  turning  our  backs 
on  international  agreements  that  matter  deeply  to  the  rest  of  the  world...  helping  to 
narrow  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor...  working  to  solve  environmental  challenges. 
It  is  these  kinds  of  efforts  that  earn  the  moral  authority  on  which  our  influence 
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depends. 

The  United  States  is  at  the  pinnacle  of  our  power.  We  saw  that  in  the 
awesome  military  campaign  in  Iraq.  We  should  never  apologize  for  our  power.  It 
has  far  more  often  been  harnessed  to  good  than  to  ill. 

But  power  without  moral  authority  does  not  translate  into  influence.  Moral 
authority  derives  from  things  different  than  our  power  -  what  we  stand  for,  how  we 
treat  others,  whether  we  lead  across  a  broad,  shared  agenda. 

We  must  offer  the  world  a  positive  vision  -  one  to  which  nations  who  share 
our  values  can  join  their  strength.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  great  power  to  be  defined 
by  what  we  are  against.  To  lead  in  the  global  age,  we  must  show  the  world  what 
America  is  for. 

Thank  you.  I'd  be  glad  to  take  your  questions. 
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The  Honorable  John  B.  Larson 
House  Armed  Services  Committee 
Heanng  on  the  National  Security  Strategy 
November  19,  2003 

I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  Hunter  for  calling  this  hearing 
today  on  the  National  Security  Strategy,  and  also  thank  Ranking 
Member  Skelton  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  minority  on  the 
committee  to  secure  hearings  on  important  issues  like  we  are 
taking  up  today.  I'd  also  like  to  thank  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  and 
Sandy  Berger  for  being  here  today  to  respond  to  the  questions  of 

The  National  Security  Strategy  and  the  idea  of  elevating 
preemption  to  a  high-level  foreign  policy  doctrine  has  been  a 
major  concern  of  mine.  To  me,  this  is  an  abandonment  of  more 
than  fifty  years  of  foreign  policy  based  on  deterrence,  diplomacy, 
containment,  and  collective  security.  Even  more  disturbing,  is 
what  I  see  as  a  fundamental  shift  in  the  entire  ethos  of  what  it 
means  to  be  American.  According  to  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  the  historical  record  indicates  that  the  United 
States  had  never,  prior  to  invading  Iraq,  engaged  in  a  preemptive 
military  attack  against  another  nation,  nor  has  the  United  States 
ever  attacked  another  nation  militarily  prior  to  its  first  having  been 
attacked  or  prior  to  US  interests  first  having  been  attacked. 
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Additionally,  it  represents  an  abandonment  of  two  other 
longstanding  foreign  policy  doctrines:  the  Weinberger  Doctrine 
that  basically  stated  that  the  U.S.  should  never  commit  forces  to 
battle  unless  the  vital  interests  of  the  nation  are  at  stake,  a  clear 
strategy  and  objectives  have  been  set,  and  an  exit  strategy  is  in 
place;  and  the  Powell  Doctrine,  corollary  to  Weinberger's,  which 
states  that  once  the  U.S.  commits  its  forces,  it  should  use 
oven/vhelming  force  to  accomplish  its  objective. 

Despite  this  sudden  and  drastic  shift  in  foreign  policy,  the 
Congress,  charged  specifically  with  the  Constitutional 
responsibility  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  of  the  nation, 
has  held  no  hearings  or  deliberations  on  this  fundamental  and  far- 
reaching  doctrine  until  today.  I  think  it  is  only  appropriate  that  we 
consider  both  the  short  term  and  long  term  impact  of  this  new 
doctrine  given  the  current  deployment  of  US  military  personnel 
around  the  globe.  For  example: 

How  has  this  new  doctrine  affected  our  foreign  policy  in  key  world 
theaters,  such  as  North  Korea,  Kashmir,  Chechnya,  the  Taiwan 
Straits,  Iran,  Iraq? 
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How  has  it  affected  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
nations  located  in  regions  surrounding  key  theaters  and  relations 
among  nations  located  in  regions  surrounding  key  theaters? 

How  has  it  affected  our  present  commitments  to  allies,  our 
participation  in  international  institutions,  and  our  ability  to  build 
functional  coalitions? 

How  is  it  affecting  the  United  State's  ability  to  secure  greater 
international  assistance  in  Iraq  and  our  efforts  to  conduct  the  war 
on  terrorism  in  Afghanistan  and  elsewhere? 

How  does  it  affect  the  deployment  capabilities,  readiness, 
recruiting  and  retention  rates,  morale,  and  force  structure  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States? 

What  is  the  capability  of  the  defense  manufacturing  base  in  the 
United  States  to  support  the  needs  of  the  military  operating  under 
a  doctrine  of  preemption? 

Are  there  potential  military  supply  deficiencies  resulting  from  the 
inability  of  manufacturers  of  military  supplies  to  respond  to 
increased  needs? 
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What  is  the  extent  to  which  domestic  manufacturers  may  face 
supply  disruptions  as  a  result  of  disagreements  with  foreign 
governments  over  preemptive  action? 

Given  the  lack  of  financial  specificity  the  Pentagon  has  been  able 
to  provide  to  the  Congress  since  adopting  the  National  Security 
Strategy,  is  the  current  accounting  and  budgeting  structure  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  capable  of  tracking,  reporting,  and 
projecting  its  operating  costs? 

This  hearing  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  I  am  doubtful  that 
the  full  scope  of  this  doctrine  and  its  impact  on  our  foreign  policy, 
military  planning,  and  the  general  public  can  be  realized  in  one 
short  hearing  with  two  witnesses  before  a  selected  group  of 
Members  of  Congress.  I  believe  that  a  much  more 
comprehensive  study,  for  such  a  dramatic  shift  in  US  foreign 
policy,  is  warranted.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  to  address  these  issues  and  to  hearing  from 
the  witnesses  here  on  these  important  issues. 
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Remarks  before  symposium,  "The  New  American  Hegemony?" 
U.S.  Rep.  John  B.  Larson  (First  District,  CT) 
October  17,  2003 


I  would  like  to  thank  the  University  of  Connecticut  School  of  Law,  Dean  Nell  Newton, 
Professor  Laura  Dickinson,  law  school  faculty,  symposium  participants  and  organizers. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  address  the  symposium  this  afternoon.  Serving  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  having  been  to  the  Middle  East  twice  in  the  past  year, 
including  a  recent  trip  to  Baghdad,  and  having  attended  tlie  international  conference  on 
terrorism  in  Munich  with  defense  ministers  from  around  the  globe  over  the  past  two 
years,  I  hope  to  bring  the  perspective  of  a  Member  of  Congress  who  deals  with  some  of 
the  issues  being  discussed  today. 

The  symposium  explores  the  topic  of  the  "New  American  Hegemony?"  the  global  reach 
of  America's  politics,  military,  commercial  enterprises,  and  culture.  My  focus  this 
afternoon  is  on  foreign  policy.  While  much  of  what  I  have  to  say  is  first  hand 
observation,  and  anecdotal,  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  following  sources  that  have 
contributed  to  my  thinking:  The  American  Empire  by  Andrew  J.  Bacevich,  The  War  Over 
Iraq  by  Lawrence  Kaplan  and  William  Kristol,  From  Vietnam  to  9/11  by  Congressman 
John  Murtha,  articles  from  Harpers  by  Lewis  H.  Lapham  and  David  Armstrong, 
including  "Dick  Cheney's  Song  for  America,"  and  the  Congressional  Research  Service. 

I  start  with  the  premise  that  the  United  States  foreign  policy  under  the  Bush 
administration  has  taken  a  hard  right  turn.  I  use  the  words  "hard  right  turn"  because  the 
administration  has  abandoned  more  than  fifty  years  of  foreign  policy  based  on  deterrence, 
diplomacy,  containment,  and  collective  security.  The  neo-conservatives  of  the  Bush 
Administration  have  embarked  on  a  new  doctrine,  which  the  President  outlined  in  his 
West  Point  address  in  the  summer  of  2002.  The  doctrine's  goal  is  global  dominance.  The 
central  themes  of  the  doctrine  are  preemption  and  unilateralism. 
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It  is  also  a  hard  right  turn  because  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  not  the  Secretary  of  State, 
now  executes  our  foreign  pohcy  with  unparalleled  military  might  to  carry  out  the 
doctrine's  objectives.  Statecraft  and  diplomatic  skills  have  taken  a  back  seat  to  coercion. 

It  is  Dick  Cheney  and  Don  Rumsfeld,  not  Colin  Powell,  who  put  forward  the  nation's 
foreign  policy.  This  explains  in  large  measure  why  we  are  in  the  quagmire  we  are 
currently  experiencing  in  Iraq.  Or  as  some  pundits  have  suggested,  why  the  Pentagon's 
ideological  reach  exceeds  its  military  grasp. 

The  doctrine  of  preemption  and  unilateralism  represents  a  bold  step  by  the 
administration,  but  it  is  not  a  new  step.  These  theories  were  first  put  forward  in  the  early 
1990s  by  then-Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney  and  his  undersecretary,  Paul 
Wolfowitz. 

As  David  Armstrong  adroitly  points  out  in  an  article  for  Harpers: 

"It  calls  for  the  United  States  to  maintain  its  overwhelming  military  superiority 
and  prevent  new  rivals  from  challenging  us  on  the  world's  stage.  It  calls  for 
domination  over  friends  and  foes  alike,  and  that  the  United  States  not  be  most 
powerful,  but  absolutely  powerful." 

It  is  rather  ironic  that  these  policies  put  forward  by  Cheney  and  Wolfowitz  were 
vociferously  rejected  by  President  George  Herbert  Walker  Bush  and  his  foreign  policy 
staff. 

That  Bush  policy  team,  then  led  by  Jim  Baker,  Brent  Scowcrofl,  Lawrence  Eagleburger 
and  Colin  Powell,  rejected  these  proposed  changes  because  of  the  dangerous  precedent 
they  would  set.  As  Scowcroft  argued  in  several  columns:  What  would  prevent  nations 
with  nuclear  capability,  like  India,  from  preemptively  striking  Pakistan,  or  North  Korea 
from  striking  South  Korea  or  China  from  attacking  Taiwan? 
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Baker,  Scowcroft  and  Eagleburger  can  hardly  be  called  liberals,  or  appeasers,  as  those 
who  have  opposed  this  doctrine  are  sometimes  called.  Yet  they  were  the  harshest  critics 
of  the  administration  in  the  summer  of  2002. 

So,  given  the  concerns  raised  by  his  father's  advisors,  how  does  the  son  of  a  former 
President  opt  for  interventionism  and  unilateralism  over  internationalism  and  multilateral 
action?  William  Kristol  and  Lawrence  Kaplan  provide  the  academic  insight  in  their  book. 
The  War  Over  Iraq: 

"Given  the  goals  of  the  terrorists,  the  United  States  can  no  longer  rely  on  a 
reactive  posture  as  we  have  seen  in  the  past.  Instead,  America  must  identify  and 
destroy  the  threat  posed  by  those  who  would  do  us  harm  before  it  reaches  our 
borders." 

Why?  Because  of  what  President  Bush  at  West  Point  described  as  a  world  standing  at 
"the  crossroads  of  radicalism  and  technology,"  where  weak  states  and  small  groups  could 
attain  catastrophic  powers  to  strike  great  nations.  They  write,  "Those  cross  roads  meet 
clearly  in  Iraq."  This  new  ideological  belief  needed  a  pilot,  and  with  the  President  having 
defined  an  axis  of  evil  in  the  world,  Iraq  became  that  target. 

Its  argued  that  the  Bush  administration  policy  is  best  viewed  though  the  prism  of 
September  1 1 .  Clearly,  September  1 1  is  a  defining  moment  in  American  history,  and  in 
many  ways  has  defined  the  presidency  of  George  W.  Bush.  It  also  provided  the 
opportunity  for  the  neo-conservatives  to  push  aside  the  "untidy"  muUilateral  and 
international  approach  to  foreign  policy  and  embrace  the  unilateral  policies  aimed  at 
asserting  America's  might. 

In  the  wake  of  September  1 1 ,  most  Americans  saw  that  policy  as  payback  -  a  measure  of 
revenge  for  September  1 1  -  and  for  many,  who  see  the  United  Nations  as  an  impediment 
to  our  national  interest,  it  was  applauded  as  long  overdue  and  appropriately  assertive. 
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The  rhetoric  of  going  it  alone  in  the  aftermath  of  September  1 1th  had  a  certain  patriotic 
ring  as  well.  Drawing  lines  in  the  sand,  declaring  an  axis  of  evil  with  all  the  swagger  of 
an  old  west  cowboy  on  a  crusade  is,  as  one  diplomat  said  to  me,  the  dawning  of  "Yippee 
Kye  Aye"  diplomacy. 

Congress,  for  its  part,  was  also  caught  up  in  the  prism  of  September  1 1. 1  recall  vividly 
the  events  of  that  fateful  day  that  ended  with  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  united  against  terrorism 
and  spontaneously  breaking  into  the  singing  of  God  Bless  America.  The  symbolism,  the 
message  sent  that  evening  was  one  of  true  bipartisan  cooperation  that  was  heartening. 
America  stood  together.  In  a  time  of  catastrophe.  President  Bush,  the  Congress,  and  the 
American  people  were  at  their  best.  It  was  in  that  climate  that  the  administration  seized 
the  opportunity  to  put  forward  its  doctrine. 

It  is  not  that  the  administration  was  not  already  pursuing  a  unilateralist  approach  as  was 
evident  in  their  retreat  from  the  Kyoto  Treaties  on  global  warming,  the  limitation  of  U.S. 
participation  in  the  International  Criminal  Court,  the  withdrawal  from  the  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Treaty  so  they  could  pursue  Star  Wars  -  all  sending  clear  messages  to  the 
international  community  of  our  go-it-alone  mentality.  These  events  were  a  foreshadowing 
of  the  Bush  Doctrine. 

Operation  Enduring  Freedom  had  unanimous  support  in  Congress  for  the  fight  against 
terrorism  and  al-Qaida.  Indeed,  the  international  community,  in  an  unprecedented 
fashion,  came  to  the  aid  and  support  of  the  United  States  in  Afghanistan. 

In  spite  of  an  extraordinary  effort  by  our  troops  that  decimated  and  dispersed  the  Taliban 
government  and  put  al-Qaida  on  the  run.  Mullah  Omar  and  Osama  Bin  Laden  eluded  our 
grasp.  Throughout  the  winter  of  2002,  there  was  a  steady  drumbeat  about  Iraq  and 
Saddam  Hussein  and  warnings  from  the  administration  about  military  action. 
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It  became  a  clarion  call  with  President  Bush's  commencement  speech  at  West  Point  in 
June  2002,  when  he  unveiled  the  Bush  Doctrine  of  preemption  and  unilateralism. 
Astoundingly,  just  a  short  year  later,  the  multilateral  support  the  U.S.  had  in  Afghanistan 
was  non-existent  when  it  came  to  Iraq. 

Congress  never  had  hearings  on  this  doctrine  and  never  explored  it's  ramifications.  It  is 
hard  to  disagree  with  not  wanting  to  wait  while  "danger  gathers,"  and  being  hamstrung 
by  an  international  bureaucracy  when  the  nation's  security  is  threatened. 
Though,  in  fact,  all  Presidents  have  been  able  to  utilize  preemption  as  a  tool  of  self- 
defense  and  have  the  ability  to  act  in  the  face  of  imminent  threat,  unilaterally.  As  former 
Georgia  Senator  Sam  Nunn  has  argued,  there  is  a  major  difference  between  utilizing 
these  concepts  as  tools  of  diplomacy  and  statecraft  versus  setting  them  in  the  stone  of  an 
actual  doctrine. 

With  the  threat  of  war  in  the  air,  I  traveled  with  Jack  Murtha  to  the  Middle  East  to  visit 
the  troops  and  assess  their  readiness  and  discuss  the  politics  of  the  region  with  heads  of 
state  and  our  ambassadors.  In  Saudi  Arabia,  we  met  with  Ambassador  Robert  Jordan. 

I  commented  to  him  that  it  appeared,  with  more  than  thirty  percent  unemployment,  with 
median  income  falling  from  $28,000  per  household  to  under  $8,000,  and  with  the  Wahabi 
sect  spewing  forth  venomous  attacks  on  America  and  Israel,  that  he  was  facing  a 
gathering  storm.  The  ambassador  paused  and  said,  "Congressman,  you  are  from  New 
England  and  I  assume  you  may  have  read  the  book  or  seen  the  movie,  but  what  we  have 
is  not  a  gathering  storm,  but  the  makings  of  the  perfect  storm." 

Ambassador  Jordan  went  on  to  say  a  preemptive  strike  on  Iraq  -  where  our  no  fly  zone 
had  effectively  crippled  Saddam  to  the  point  that  his  military  capability  was  that  of  a 
toothless  tiger  -  might  well  accomplish  what  Osama  Bin  Laden  had  failed  to  do:  Create  a 
united  Islamic  Jihad  against  the  United  States. 
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This  would  undo  the  great  strides  that  had  been  made  in  Operation  Enduring  Freedom. 
Most  State  Department  officials  felt  that  the  Palestinianyisraeli  conflict  needed  our  direct 
attention  and  we  should  not  divert  that  attention  to  an  effort  to  oust  Saddam. 

This  sentiment  was  also  echoed  in  testimony  from  Generals  Boyd,  Clark,  and  Zinni,  who 
further  argued  that  Saddam  did  not  represent  an  imminent  threat  to  America.  In  fact,  as 
threats  go,  he  never  rose  above  seventh,  while  Israel  and  Palestine,  North  Korea,  Iran, 
Pakistan  and  India,  where  nuclear  war  was  narrowly  averted,  Syria,  and  of  course,  the 
capturing  of  Osama  Bin  Laden,  all  ranked  higher  in  importance  on  the  threat  scale  than 
Saddam  Hussein.  It  was  Iraq,  however,  that  would  become  the  focus  of  the  Congressional 
vote  in  October  of  2002. 

Congress  missed  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  doctrine  of  preemption  because  it  was 
seen  mostly  through  the  prism  of  September  1 1"'  and  without  an  understanding  of  its 
potential  dangers.  Most  disappomting  to  me  was  our  inability  to  pass  the  Spratt 
amendment  that  encouraged  the  President  to  go  to  the  United  Nations,  as  his  father  had 
before  him,  and  if  the  President  did  not  get  approval  for  the  UN,  to  come  back  to 
Congress  for  an  expedited  vote.  This  would  have  reserved  Congress's  legislative 
authority  and  constitutional  role.  The  amendment  was  defeated,  only  garnering  155  votes. 
Thus,  by  abrogating  its  responsibility  to  declare  war,  with  little  debate  or  dialogue, 
Congress  tacitly  endorsed  the  doctrine  of  preemption  and  unilateralism  when  it  adopted 
House  Joint  Resolution  1 14,  giving  the  President  the  authority  to  strike  Iraq  militarily. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  a  very  malleable  President,  often  torn  between  the  polar  opposite 
forces  in  his  own  administration  -  the  unilateralists  versus  the  internationalists  -  swaying 
back  and  forth  between  them.  Though  the  adntinistralion  said  it  did  not  need 
Congressional  approval  to  go  to  war,  the  President  ultimately  came  to  Congress.  A 
victory  for  Colin  Powell.  Though  Bush  said  he  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  United  Nations, 
he  ultimately  did.  A  victory  for  Colin  Powell.  Though  the  administration  agreed  to 
weapons  inspections,  they  ultimately  had  no  faith  in  them.  A  victory  for  Dick  Cheney. 
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And  though  the  President  sought  international  approval,  it  was  only  on  his 
administration's  terms.  A  victory  for  Don  Rumsfeld.  This  tug  of  war  in  the  administration 
underscores  how  illusionary  it  is  to  think  that  America  can  do  whatever  it  wishes  and 
make  the  rest  of  the  world  like  it. 

Unlike  his  father,  Bush  pushed  ahead  with  a  transparent  coalition  that  in  reality  was  90 
percent  American  and  10  percent  British.  And  so  while  in  the  first  Gulf  War,  in  Bosnia, 
in  Kosovo  and  Afghanistan  we  had  the  support  of  the  world,  in  Iraq,  we  were  going 
alone. 

As  most  had  predicted,  the  war  was  won  handily.  It  was  the  peace  that  would  be  hard. 
Here  again,  however,  the  administration's  Defense  Department  led  operations,  and 
clashed  with  the  State  Department.  It  was  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
would  handle  operations  during  and  after  the  war.  In  the  process,  two  other  doctrines 
yielded  to  the  Bush  Doctrine  of  preemption. 

The  first  was  the  Weinberger  Doctrine  that  basically  stated  that  the  U.S.  should  never 
commit  forces  to  battle  unless  the  vital  interests  of  the  nation  are  at  stake,  a  clear  strategy 
and  objectives  have  been  set,  and  an  exit  strategy  is  in  place.  It  is  clear  that  the  military 
plan  was  a  success,  but  the  plan  to  win  the  peace  was  nearly  non-existent. 

There  is  also  the  Powell  Doctrine  that  is  a  corollary  to  Weinberger's,  which  states  that 
once  the  U.S.  commits  its  forces,  it  should  use  overwhelming  force  to  accomplish  its 
objective.  But  as  General  Shinseki  pointed  out,  and  was  roundly  criticized  by  the 
administration  for,  we  have  a  12-division  foreign  policy  problem  with  a  lO-division  force 
structure  to  carry  it  out. 
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Overwhelming  force  is  really  code  for  multi-national  troops  and  support.  Both  were 
causalities  of  the  Cheney,  Rumsfeld-imposed  doctrine.  As  Jack  Murtha  notes  in  his  book 
From  Vietnam  to  9/11,  and  I  paraphrase,  too  many  lessons  in  Washington  go  unlearned. 
A  turf  battle  between  government  agencies  developed,  in  this  case,  between  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  State,  with  plans  that  were  separately 
conceived  and  poorly  coordinated,  that  were  predicated  on  overly-optimistic 
assumptions:  A  romantic  notion  the  neo-conservatives  had  of  being  an  army  of  liberation, 
not  the  army  of  occupation  we  became.  This  neo-conservative  vision,  however  laudable, 
was  not  matched  realistically  by  troops,  intelligence,  or  post-war  planning. 

Bush's  father  knew  full  well  about  this  problem.  In  his  book,  A  World  Transformed, 
which  was  published  before  his  son  took  office,  he  wrote; 

"Trying  to  eliminate  Saddam,  extending  the  ground  war  into  an  occupation  of 
Iraq,  would  have  violated  our  guideline  about  not  changing  objectives  midstream, 
engaging  in  'mission  creep,'  and  would  have  incurred  incalculable  human  and 
political  costs... Apprehending  [Saddam  Hussein]  was  probably  impossible.  We 
had  not  been  able  to  find  Noriega  in  Panama,  which  we  knew  intimately.  We 
would  have  been  forced  to  occupy  Baghdad  and,  in  effect,  rule  Iraq.  The  coalition 
would  immediately  have  collapsed,  the  Arabs  deserting  it  in  anger  and  other  allies 
pulling  out  as  well." 

How  prophetic. 

So  what  lessons  have  we  learned  and  what  lies  ahead?  Was  it  wise  policy  to  isolate 
America  from  our  European  allies?  Is  it  wise  policy  to  snub  the  United  Nations?  Is  it  wise 
policy  for  America,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  the  United  Nations,  in  the  hope  of 
establishing  the  mutual  security  of  the  rule  of  law,  to  ignore  it?  The  answers  are  clear  to 
me  and  it  cuts  to  the  core  of  what  is  wrong  with  the  doctrine  of  preemption  and 
unilateralism. 
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With  all  its  warts  and  imperfections,  the  UN,  the  rule  of  law  and  multinational  support 
are  preferable  to  going  it  alone,  I  believe  that  the  current  situation  in  Iraq  confirms  that. 

As  Andrew  Bacevich  writes  in  his  book,  American  Empire: 

"Governing  any  empire  is  a  political,  economic  and  military  undertaking;  but  it  is 
a  moral  one  as  well.  Along  with  principals,  it  demands  foresight,  consistency  and 
self-awareness.  Scaling  imperial  ambitions  to  fit  imperial  assets;  balancing  means 
and  ends;  distinguishing  between  minor  annoyances  and  large  threats  and  between 
the  genuinely  essential  and  the  merely  desirable,  coordinating  near-term  goals 
with  long-term  interests,  fostering  military  strength  without  forfeiting  political 
responsibility,  navigating  between  the  rocks  of  timidity  and  the  shoals  of  hubris, 
reconciling  what  is  necessary  with  what  is  right:  all  pose  daunting  challenges  for 
any  great  power.  But  for  a  postmodern,  postindustrial,  postheroic  democracy  bent 
on  remaking  the  world  in  its  own  image  they  pose  greater  challenges  still. 

"The  question  that  urgently  demands  attention— the  question  that  America  can  no 
longer  afford  to  dodge — is  not  whether  the  United  States  has  become  an  imperial 
power.  The  question  is  what  sort  of  empire  they  intend  theirs  to  be.  For  policy 
makers  to  persist  in  pretending  otherwise — to  indulge  the  myths  of  American 
innocence  or  fantasies  about  unlocking  the  secrets  of  history — is  to  increase  the 
likelihood  that  the  answers  they  come  up  with  will  be  wrong. .  .[And  pose  a 
greater]  danger  for  what  used  to  be  known  as  the  American  Republic." 

In  conclusion,  1  want  to  thank  the  symposium  for  taking  up  these  issues  in  today's 
climate;  a  climate  that  is  often  times  charged  with  fear  and  anxiety  over  how  to  deal  with 
terrorism. 
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The  emotions  involved  in  the  aftermath  of  September  1 1 ,  and  when  our  troops  are  in  the 
field,  require  the  rigors  of  academic  pursuit  for  the  truth  in  order  to  produce  the  best 
policy  for  our  country,  especially  at  a  time  when  people  who  question  their  goverrmient 
are  characterized  as  unpatriotic.  It  is  vitally  important  that  if  we  expect  to  preserve  the 
very  liberties  we  seek  to  bestow  on  the  people  of  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  that  we  seek  a 
broader,  more  engaged  and  democratic  dialogue.  I  thank  this  symposium  for  providing 
that. 

This  administration  has  taken  a  hard  right  turn  in  foreign  policy,  and  placed  our  troops 
and  the  credibility  of  the  nation  in  a  precarious  position.  The  domestic  siblings  of  these 
doctrines  of  preemption  and  unilateralism  are  Patriot  Acts  I  and  H,  but,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that's  a  discussion  I  wholeheartedly  encourage  for  another  symposium. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  THORNBERRY 

Mr.  Thornberry.  As  you  know,  we  have  been  working  to  transform  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  make  it  more  agile  in  responding  to  the  new  threats  that  you 
mentioned  in  your  statement.  Do  you  see  any  other  areas  of  our  national  security/ 
foreign  policy  apparatus/structures  that  need  to  be  transformed,  or  reevaluated  to 
address  the  changes  that  we  have  seen  in  the  world,  especially  in  the  last  two 
years? 

Also,  do  you  see  a  growing  need  to  rethink  how  we  go  about  communicating  our 
foreign  policies  to  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  need  strengthened  intel- 
ligence capacity  and  agents  capable  of  acting  throughout  the  world.  We  need  agents 
with  greater  language  skills,  cultural  skills,  and  broader  experience.  Of  course,  pro- 
ducing agents  of  greater  sophistication  requires  greater  investment.  I  see  no  other 
way  to  guarantee  that  the  people  we  need  with  the  skills  we  need  will  be  there 
when  we  need  them.  Imagination  is  perhaps  hardest  of  all  to  train.  Both  the  British 
and  the  French  have  long  experience  in  producing  skilled,  intelligent  agents.  Both 
have  trained  personnel  with  impressive  cross  cultural  skills.  The  technically  and  sci- 
entific skills  relevant  for  understanding  and  responding  to  the  dangers  posed  by 
WMD  are  also  necessary.  Protecting  our  way  of  life  will  require  having  and  periodi- 
cally updating  our  educational  and  technical  expertise  as  well. 
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